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TOL.    III.  B 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS, 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  noble  Venetian. 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

LoDoyico,  Kinsman  to  Brabantio  and  Gratiano. 

Othello,  the  Moon  General  for  the  Venetians  in  Cyprvs.. 

Cassio,  his  Lieutenant-general. 

Iago,  Standard-bearer  to  Othello. 

RoDORiGO,  a  foolish  Gentleman,  in  love  with  Desdemona. 

Mont  AN  o,  the  Maoris  Predecessor  in  the  Government  of  Cyprus. 

Clown,  Servant  to  the  Moor. 

Herald. 

Desdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  Wife  to  Othello. 

iBMiLiA,  W\fe  to  logo. 

BiANCA,  Courtezan,  Mistress  to  Cassio. 

Officers,  '  Gentlemen,    Messengers,    Musicians,    Sailors,    and 

Attendants. 

Scene,  for  the  First  Act^  in  Venice;  during  the 

rest  of  the  Play^  in  Cyprus. 


OTHELLO- 


ACT    I. 


Scene — a  Street  in  Venice. 

Enter  Hodorigo  and  Iago. 

Rodorigo.    Never    tell    me,    I    take  it   much 
unkindly,  (l) 

OTHELLO. 

Though  I  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  all  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  are  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
appearances  in  the  moon,  yet^  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  coincidences  pointed  out  between  those  appearances 
and  the  plays  contained  in  the  second  volume,  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  accident  rather  than  design  ;  before  other 
matters  are  entered  upon  towards  the  end  of  this  volume, 
I  shall  offer  an  elucidation  of  two  more  of  his  plays, 
Othello,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  the  same  method 
as  before;  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  keep  the  two 
former  volumes  at  his  side,  as  the  figures  contained  therein 
will  be  often  referred  to,  and  sometimes  the  notes. 

(1)  Rodorigo  has  the  same  original  as  Hudibras,  with 
whose  figure  in  the  moon  the  reader  must  be  now  ^ell 
acquainted.  In  the  dramatis  personam  of  the  folio  edition 
Rodorigo  is  called  a  gulled  gentleman,  and  if  the  shadows 
composing  his  person  are  viewed  horizontally  with  his 
head  on  the  right  hand,  they  will  be  seen  to  resemble  a  gull, 
as  drawn  in  fig*  76. 

B  g 


That  thou  lagOj  who  hast  had  my  pursej 

As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

lago.  But  you*ll  not  hear  me.  (2) 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  abhor  ine. 
Rod.  Thou  told'st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in 
lago.  Despise  me,  [thy  hate. 

If  I  do  not.     Three  great  ones  of  this  city, 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
OfFcappM  to  him;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price,  Fm.  worth  no  worse  a  place. 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpose, 
Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance. 
Horribly  stuft  with  epithets  of  war, 
Ahd,  in  conclusion. 

Non-suits  my  mediators.     Certcs,  says  he, 
I  have  already  chose  my  officer. 
And  what  was  he? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician,  (S) 


■  1 1 '  *i       1.. 


(2)  lago  is  the  same  as  Htrdibras's  Squire,  Ralpfao :  hrs 
countenance  in  the  map  of  the  moon  is  well  worthy  of 
having  such  a  character  as  lago's  engrafted  on  it ;  his 
prototype  is,  in  fact,  often  in  this  play,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  second  volume,  assimilated  to  the  devil. 

(3)  A  great  arithmetician.  Cassio  is  ihe  same  as  Laertes 
in  Hamlet,  drawn  ante  in  fig.  57 ;  and  it  may  be  seeti  in  the 
map  of  the  moon,  (as  frequently  observed  in  former  notes,) 
that  divers  aritbmeilcal  figures^  or  what  fiafncy  may  easily 
take  to  be  such,  are  marked  on  his  person  there. 


One  Michael  Cassio; (the  Florentine's 

A  fellow  almost  damn*d  in  a  fair  wife;) 

Th^t  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a,  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster;  (4)  but  the  bookish  theoric, 

Wherein  the  toged  counselors  can  purpose 

As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  soldiership he  had  th*  election; 

And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Christian  and  Heathen  must  be  belee'd  and  caln^'cl. 
J5y  Debitor  and  Creditor,  this  Counter-Caster; 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  /,  (5)  (God  bless  the  mark!)  his  Moorship*$ 
ancient.  (6) 


(4)  More  than  a  spinster.  This  expression  is  referable 
to  the  streaks  of  light  mentioned  in  the  last  note  as  marked 
on  Cassio's  person,  which  (among  many  other  things)  may 
be  likened  to  a  distaiF  with  wool  on  it. 

(5)  Ancient,  or  ensign  bearer,  lago,  on  inspecting  the 
map,  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  executing  such  an 
office;  the  colours,  in  light,  being  considered  as  either 
furled  round,  o)[  spread  from,  wha^  constituted  the  blade  of 
Hndibras's  sword,  as  the  flag-staff. 

(6)  His  Moorship.  Othello  is  fhe  same  as  Hamlet's 
father  io  the  play  of  that  name,  drawn  in  fig.  60.  His 
face,  by  its  flat  nose^  and  from  its  being  composed  princi* 
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Rod.  By  Heaven^  I  would  have  rather  been  his 
hangman.  (7) 

lago.  But  there's  no.  remedy,  'tis  curse  of  ser- 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection,         [vice; 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.     Now,  Sir,  be  judge  your- 
If  I  in  any  just  term  am  assigned  [self 

To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod*  I  would  not  follow  htm  then. 

Jago.  O  Sir,  content  you; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him. 

pally  of  dark  shadows,  resembles  tkit  of  a  negro.     He  is 
drawn  in 

Fig.  98. 


4[7)  The  streaks  of  light  mentioned  above  In  notes  3  and 
4i,  may  be  easily  fancied  to  resemble  a  rope  round  Cassio^s 
oeck. 


We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  followed.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave^ 
That,  doating  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  clss^ 
For  nought  but  provender;  and  when  he's  old, 

cashiered : 
(8)  fVhipme  such  honest  knaves — Others  there  are;, 
Who  trimm'd  in  form  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Well  thrive  by  them;  and  when  they've  lind  their 

coats,  [soul. 

Do  themselves  homage.     These  folks  have  some 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Rodorigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago: 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself 
Heaven  is  my  judge^  not  I,  for  love  and  duty, 
Butiseeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end; 
For  when  m,y  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

(8)  Ass  SLiid  whip.  Wheaever  objects  are  mentioned^ 
of  which  drawings  have  been  aheady  given  or  notes  made 
in  the  former  volumes^  and  when  the  objects  themselves 
are  plainly  and  obviously  perceptible  in  the  moon,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  printing  the  lines  or  words  that  mention 
them  in  italics  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  reference  for  the 
reader's  guidance. 
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The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  viy  sleeve^ 
For  daws  to  peck  at;  JTm  not  what  I  seem. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  d6th  the  thick-lips  owe, 
If  he  cad  carry  her  thus  ? 

lago.  Call  up  her  father, 
Rouse  him,  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight ; 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets,  incense  her  kinsmen: 
And  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  withjlies;  tho'  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  house.  Til  call  aloud. 

lago.  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire 
As  when^  hy  night  and  negligence,  the  fire  [yell, 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities.  [ho. 

Rod.  What,  ho!  Brabantiol  Signior  Brabantio, 

lago.  Awake!  what  ho!  Brabantio!  ho!  thieves! 
thieves !  [po,gs .' 

Look  to   your  house^  your  daughter,  and  your 
Thieves!   thieves! 

Brabantio  appears  above  at  a  Window.  (9) 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

(9)    BrabdDtio  is  the  same  as  Gloster  in  King  Lear^ 
drawn  ante^  in  fig.  78. 


Rod^  Signior  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  all  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why,  wherefore  ask  you  this? 

lago.  Zounds!  Sir,  you're  robb'd:  for  shaAe, 
put  on  your  gown. 
Your  heart  is  bursty  you  have  lost  half  your  soul : 
Ev'n  now,  ev'n  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise, 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell^  (10) 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you. 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have^you  lost  your  wits  .•^(11) 

Rod.  Most  reverend  Signior,  do  you  know  my 

Bra.  Not*l ;  what  are  you  ?  [voice? 

Rod.  My  name  is  Rodorigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome : 
IVe  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  : 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say,  [ness^ 
My  daughter  s  not  for  thee.     And  now  in  mad'- 
Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts^ 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  Sir,  Sir, 

(10)  The  bell  is  to  be  referred  to  the  bell-shaped  streaks  of 
light  on  Cassio's  body  in  the  inoon^  to  which  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  has  been  seen  to  attribute  a  thousand  other  similitudes. 

(11)  In  other  words;  are  you  lunatic,  or  connected 
with  tbi?  moon  i 
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Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure, 
My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  their  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  Sir.  [Venice  : 

Bra.  What  tellest  thou  me  of  robbing;  this  is 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Mod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 
In  simple  and  pure  soul,  /  come  to  you. 

lago.  Zounds !  Sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  ^A^  devilh'iAYOxx.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service^  you  think  we  are  ruf- 
fians. You'll  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barhary  horse^  you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  .to 
you  ;  you'll  liave  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets 
for  germans. 

Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou? 

lago.  I  am  one,  Sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are  a  senator.  [dorigo. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer.   I  know  thee,  Ro- 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.  But  I  beseech 
If  t  be  your  pleasure  and  most  wise  consent  [you, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter, 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  of  the  night,  (19) 

(12)  Rodorigo's  (the  same  as  Hudibras'is)  hand  is  in  the 
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Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 

But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  Gondolier, 

To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor ;  (13) 

If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs.  (14) 

But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe, 

That  from  the  sense  of  all  civility 

I  thus  would  play,  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 


action  of  a  person  playing  at  even  or  odd,  his  finger  par- 
ticularly denoting  one ;  but  as  it  is  situate  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  XII.  (drawn  in  fig.  48),  the  circumstance  of 
its  thus  marking  twelve  and  one  at  the  same  time  may 
explain  this  very  quaint  expression. 

(13)  Lascivious  Moor.  Desdemona  is  the  same  as  the 
Queen  in  Hamlet^  and  as  Goneril  in  King  Lear;  and  from 
the  delineation  given  of  Othello  in  fig.  98,  in  which  she  is 
introduced,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  kissing  each  other. 
As  the  same  light  and  shadow  in  the  moon  form  the  out- 
line of  both  Othello's  and  Desdemona's  faces,  which  could 
not  be  accurately  expressed  in  the  drawing,  it  has  therein 
become  necessary  to  set  them  off  a  little  one  from  the  other. 
The  etymology  of  her  name  would  seem  to  have  regard  to 
the  moon. 

(14)  A  Gondolier.  If  the  part  of  the  moon  where 
Othello  and  Desdemona  are  situate,  be  observed  with  at- 
tention, there  will  be  seen  underneath  them  a  curved  sha- 
dow, resem1>Iing  a  boat,  with  scattered  lights,  like  waves, 
beating  against  it. 
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Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave» 

I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 

To  an  extravagant  and  tehee  ling  stranger , 

Of  here  and  every  w/iere.   Straight  satisfy  yourself; 

If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house. 

Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 

For  thus  deluding  you. 

Sra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  I  (15) 
Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  all  my  people  ; — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream, 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. 
Light  J  I  say,  light ! 

lago.  Farewel ;  for  I  must  leave  you. 
It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place^ 
To  he  produced  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor.     For  I  do  know,  the  state, 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him.     For  he^s  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus*  wars. 
Which  even  now  stand  in  act,  that  for  their  souls, 
Another  of  his  fadom  they  have  none, 
To  lead  their  business.     In  which  regard, 

(15)  Strike  on  the  tinder.  This  is  referable  to  the  sparks 
of  light  scattered  over  Brabantio's  person^  as  the  taper  is 
to  the  likeness  of  »  candle  and  candlestick^  iotxoed,  near 
bis  hand^  by  the  streaks  of  light  on  the  shoulders  of  Cassio. 
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Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell's  pdins, 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
/  must  shew  out  ajlag  and  sign  of  love :  [find  him, 
{Which  is^  indeed^  but  sign.  J  That  you  may  surely 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  se.arch  ;  (16) 
And  there  will  I  he  with  him.  So,  farewel.  [^Exii. 


(13)  The  constellation  of  the  Sagittary  is  well  known 
to  be  a  Centaur;  and  if  the  north  side  of  the  moon  be 
placed  on  the  left  hand,  the  shadows  that  compose  the 
person  of  Othello,  (fig.  98,)  may  be  fancied  to  resemble 
such  an  imaginary  animal,  with  its  face,  (which  is  the  same 
as  Orsin*s  in  Hudibras,fig  15,)  to  the  left,  as  ditiwn  in 

fig  99^ 
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Enter  Buabantio,  and  Servants  with  lighted 

Torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil.     Gone  she  is ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitterness.     Now,  Rodorigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ?  Oh  unhappy  girl ! 
With  the  Moor^  saidst  thou  ?  who  would  be  a  father  ? 
How  didst  thou  k  now '  t was  she?  oh,  she  deceives  me, 

Past  thought What  said  she  to  you?  get  more 

tapers. . 
Raise  all  my  kindred — are  they  married  think  you  ? 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 
Bra.  Oh  heaven  !  ho^y  gat  she  out ! 
Oh  treason  of  my  blood !  [minds. 

Fathers,  from   hence   trust  not  your  daughters* 
By  what  you  see  them  act.  Are  there  not  charms^ 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abused  ?  have  you  not  read^  Rodorigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 
Rod.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have,  indeed.  [had  her. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother.     Oh,  'would  you  had 

Some  one  way,  some  another Do  you  know 

Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  thin'k  1  can  discover  him,  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.  At  every  house  V\\  call, 
I  may  command  at  most ;  get  weapons,  hoa ! 
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And  raise  sorae  special  officers  of  might : 
On,  good  Rodorigo,  Til  deserve  your  pains. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  changes  to  another  Street  before  the  Sa- 

gittary. 

Enter  Othello,    Iago,  and  Attendants,   with 

Torches. 

Iago.  Tho*  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  th'  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder:  1  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes  to  do  me  service. — Nine  or  ten  times 
I  thought  to^e  jerked  him  here  under  the  ribs. 

0th.  It's  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 
And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour ; 
That  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But  1  pray.  Sir, 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  fot  be  sure  of  this, 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  Duke's :  he  will  divorce  you. 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  or  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  t'  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable.  (17) 


(17)  This  alludes  to  the  streaks  of  lights  like  ropesj  on 
Brabantio's  person  in  the  moon. 
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0th.  Let  him  do  his  spight ; 
My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.  'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
1  shall  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege  ;  (18)  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  and  bonneted^  (19)  to  as  prouda  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached.     For  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine^      Jyonder. 
iBor  the  sea's  worth.     But  look,  what  lights  come 

Enter  Cassio,  with  Torches. 

lago.  Those  are  the  raised  father,  and  his  friends : 
You  were  best  go  in. 

(18)  Royal  siege.  In  fact  there  is  a  likeness  of  a  crown 
over  Othello's  head^  and  thence  it  was  that  the  same  space 
in  the  play  of  Hamlet  was  assigned  to  the  person  of  tbt 
King. 

(19)  Othello*s  cap  or  bonnet,  is  drawn  in 

Fig.  100. 


such  as  it  appears  on  his  head  in  its  prototype. 
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• 

Oih.  Not  I;  1  must  be  found. 
My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no.  [nant. 

0th.  The  servants  of  the  duke  and  my  lieute- 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cas.  The  duke  doth  greet  you,  general ; 
A  nd  he  requires  your  haste,  post  haste  appearance^ 
Even  on  the  instant. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cas.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine ; 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat.     The  gallies 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels : 
And  many  of  the  counsellors  raised  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.      You  have  been  hotly 

called  for  ^  (20) 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  sent  above  three  several  quests. 
To  search  you  out. 


(20)  I  incline  to  think  that  this  singular  word  (hotlj/) 
was  intended  to  involve  a  pun  upon  the  first  part  of 
Othello's  name^  as  its  latter  part  might  offer  occasion  for  a 
more  obvious  pun^  no  less  consistent  with  the  diabolical 
fury  with  which  he  is  hereafter  seized. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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0th.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you  : 
I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house, 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit  Othello. 

Cas.  Ancient^  what  makes  he  here  ?    [carrack  ; 

lago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land- 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He*s  married. 

Cas.  To  whom  ? 

lago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ?■ 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Rodorigo,  with  Officers  and 

Torches. 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio  :  general,  be  advised  ; 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

0th.  H.oUa  !  stand  there.  - 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.   Doicn  with  him^  thief! 

[They  draw  on  both  Sides. 

lago.  You,  Rodorigo!  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you — 

0th.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords^  for  the  dew 
will  rust  'em. 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years 
Than  with  your  weapons. 
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Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief!  where  hast  thou  stowed 
my  daughter  ; 
Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her ; 
For  rU  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 
If  she  in  chains  oi  magic  (21)  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid,  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So* opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunned 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation^, 
Would  ever  have,  t'  incur  a  general  mock^ 
Run  from  the  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thiiig  as  thou;  to  fear,  not  to  delight? 
Judge  me  the  worlds  if  it  is  not  gross  in  sense, 
That  thou  bast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms^ 
Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals. 
That  weaken  notion. — I'll  have't  disputed  on; 
^Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  worlds  (22)  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant: 


(21)  The  ideas  of  magic,  incantation s^  and  charms,  have 
in  all  times  been  conceived  to  be  coupled  with  the  moon, 
and  are  often  noticed  in  this  play. 

(22)  An  abuser ^of  the  world.  This  is  referable  to  the 
moon,  as  not  shining  with  her  own  lustre,  but  a  borrowed 
one  :  this,  too,  explains  the  terms/a/se  and  /ear,  frequently 
used  in  Hudibras  and  in  the  plays. 

C  2 
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Lay  hold  upon  him ;  if  he  do  resist, 
Subdue  him  at  bis  peril. 

0th.  Hold  your  bands, 
Both  you  of  my  inclining^  and  the  rest- 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.     Where  will  you  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge? 

Bra.  To  prison,  'till  fit  time 
Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

0th.  What  if  I  do  obey? 
How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied. 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side. 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state. 
To  bring  to  me  him? 

Offi.  True,  most  worthy  signior. 
The  duke's  in  council;  and  your  noble  self, 
I'm  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  council? 
In  this  time  of  the  night. ^  bring  him  away; 
Mine's  not  an  idle  cause.     The  duke  himself, 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  %crong  as  'twere  their  own; 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pageants  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Scene  changes  to  the  Senate-house. 
Duke  and  Senators,  set  at  a  Table ^  with  Light^f 

and  Attendants. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news,  (23) 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed  they're  disproportion ed  ;  (24) 
My  letters  say^  a  hundred  and  seven  gullies. 

Duke.  And  mine  a  hundred  and  forty.  (23) 

2  Sen.  And  mine  two  hundred:  (26) 

(fiS;  The  Duke  represents  the  same  prototype  in  the 
moon  as  the  King's  ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  Albany  in  King 
Lear,  the  former  of  which  is  drawn  in  figure  5]. 

(24)  The  first  senator  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cap* 
tain  who  murders  Cordelia  in  King  Lear,  (fig.  96.) 

(25)  The  second  senator  I  apprehend  to  have  his  face 
made  up  of  the  small  shadows  imooediately  on  the  left 
band  of  the  first  senator,  which  small  shadows  constitute 
the  hands  of  Hudibras,  and  are  often  assimilated  to  alpha- 
betical letters,  or  arithmetical  figures. 

(26)  What  was  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
note  seems  to  point  oat  the  prototype  of  the  second  senator; 
for  those  shadows,  so  constituting  the  outlines  of  his  face, 
may  without  difficulty  be  conceived  to  form  his  number  of 
galleys,  viz.  200.  And  when  the  various  instances  in  which 
the  poet  in  the  play  of  King  Lear  was  seen  to  denote  num- 
bers in  a  like  manner,  are  recollected,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  might  intend  to  point  lo  the  Duke's  number  of  140, 
as  situate  in  light  marks  about  the  region  of  his  shoulder 
or  a  little  before  it ;  and  the  first  senator's  number  of  107« 
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But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases ^  where  the  aim  reports^ 
*Tis  oft  with  difference :)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet ^  (27)  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus, 

Duke.    Nay,   it  is    possible    enough   to  judg- 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error ^  (28)       [ment; 
But  the  main  article  1  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense.  [what  hoa  ! 

Sailors  within."]    (29)    Wat    hoa !    what   hoa ! 

Enter  Sailors. 

Offi.  A  messenger  from  the  gallies. 
Duke.  Now  ! — what's  the  business  ? 


by  J arger  characters  within  the  field  of  his  person^  of  which 
the  one  is  drawn  in  fig.  94.  The  characters  of  the 
senators  are  so  inconsiderable  that  a  drawing  is  not  given 
of  the  second,  nor  of  the  numbers,  the  prototypes  of  which, 
perhaps  overstrained ly,  have  been  pointed  out. 

(27)  A  Tnrkishjleet.  '  As  the  ensigns  of  the  Turks  are 
marked  with  crescents,  as  of  the  moon,  that  circumstance 
may  be  alluded  to,  perhaps,  by  making  the  plot  of  the  play 
to  have  regard,  as  it  has  in  part,  to  Turkey. 

(28)  Error.  As  of  a  planet,  and  so  of  the  moon  (as  so 
esteemed). 

(29y  The  sailors  may  be  those  small  human  like  heads, 
in  shadow,  sitimte  over  the  head  of  Rodorigo  (late  Uudi- 
bras).  As  such,  they  may  be  properly  considered  as 
sailors,  as  they  would  be  there  situate  at  the  stern  of  the 
ship,  drawn  in  fig.  72,  ante. 
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Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes , 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 

Duke.  How  say  you  bj/  this  change  ? 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 
By  no  assay  of  reason.  'Tis  a  pageant, 
.To  keep  us  in  false  gaze  ;  when  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk, 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand, 
That  as  it  mor^  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it ; 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dressed  in.  If  we  make  thought  of 

this, 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 

Duke.  Nay,in  all  confidence,  he*snot for  Rhodes. 

Offi.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  The  Ottomites  (reverend  and  gracious,) 
Steering  with    due  course    towards   the  isle    of 
Rhodes, 

Have  there  enjoined  them  with  an  after-fleet 

1  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought ;   how  many,  as  you 
guess? 
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Mei:  Of  thirty  sail;  and  now  they  do  re*8iem{S0) 
Their  backward  course^  bearing  with  frank  ap- 
pearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.  Signior  Montana^ 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor, 


(50)  If  the  north  side  of  the  moon  be  uppermost,  Mon- 
tano  will  have  his  prototype^  I  apprehend,  in  the  strong 
shadow  near  her  left  hand  margin,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  101. 


The  cloven  foot,  as  introduced  in  6g«  37,  has  the  shape  of 
the  figure  3,  and  being  situate  upon  Montano's  shoulder 
may,  with  a  round  spot  of  light  also  there  situate,  ccnsti* 
tute  his  number  of  thirty  sail  of  gallies. 
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With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him, 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus :  Marcus 
Js  he  not  here  in  town  ?  (31)  [Lucvicos^ 

1  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence.  [dispatch. 

Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him,  post,  post  haste, 

1  Sen,  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

To  them,  enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Cassio, 
Iago,  Rodorigo,  and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.  [you, 

/  did  not  see  you ;  welcome,  gentle  signior  :.  (33) 

[To  Bra. 
We  lacked  your  counsel,  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours  ;  good  your  grace,  pardon 
me  ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business, 
Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed;  nor  doth  the  general 
Take  bold  on  me  ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  overhearing  nature. 
That  it  ingluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 
And  yet  is  still  itself 

m 

(31)  Marcos  Luccicos^  his  name  may  be  derived  from 
lax  light,  as  of  the  moon. 

(32)  In  respect  of  the  situation  of  the  dake,  as  above 
designated,  Brabantio  would  in  fact  stand  behind  Othello, 
and  thus  be  unseen  by  him. 
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Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter !  oh,  my  daughter!— — 

Sen.  Dead? 

Bra.  To  me ; 
She  is  abused,  stolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks ; 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
(Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lanae  of  sense,) 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not [ing 

Duke.  Whoever  he  be  that  in  this  foul  proceed- 
Hath  thus  beguiled  your  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense:  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  1  tiiank  your  grace. 
Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor,  whom  now,  it  seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state-affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

AIL  We're  very  sorry  for't. 

Duke.  What  in  your  own  part  can  you  say  to 
this?  [ToOthel. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

0th.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  nk)st  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
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Hath  this  extent;  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  speech, 
And  little  blessM  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
'Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.     Yet,  by  your  patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver,    [charms^ 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  drugSj  what 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal,) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.    \  maiden,  never  bold  ; 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blushed  at  itself;  and  she,  in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on — 
It  is  a  Judgment  maimed,  and  most  imperfect,  (13) 
That  will  confess,  affection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again, 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Or  with  soni€  dram,^  conjured  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

D%tke.  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
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Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  lest. 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
O/"  modern  seeming  do  prefer  against  him. 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  ; 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections  ? 
Or  came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  aflfordeth  ? 

0th.  I  beseech  you,. 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father ; 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The  trust,  the  office  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

[Exeunt  two  or  three. 
0th.  Ancient^  conduct  them^  you  best  know  the 
place,  [Exit  Iago« 

And  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  Heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  TU  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  she  in  mine. 
Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 
0th.  Her  father  loved  me,  oft  invited  me; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles^  sieges,  fortunes^ 
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That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through^  even  from  my  boyish  day^i 

To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 

Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  hy  flood  and  field; 

Of  hair-breadth  *  scapes  in  th*  imminent  deadly 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe,  [breach ; 

And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence^ 

And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  : 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle. 

Rough   quarriers,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  heads 

touch  heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak  ;  such  was  the  process  ; 
And  of  the  Canibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi ;  and  men  whose  heads  (33) 
Do  gr6w  beneath  their  shoulders.  All  these  to  hear 
Would  Desdemoha  seriously  incline ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence. 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means. 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 


(33)  Men  whose  heads,  8^c.  This  is  a  mere  circumlocu- 
tion to  express  the  Antipodes,  whose  heads  (as  in  respect 
of  us  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe^)  do  in  truth 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 
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That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate ; 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  distinctively.     I  did  consent, 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears-^ 
When  1  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffered.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She  swore,  ''  In  faith,  'twas  strange  *twas  passing 

strange, 

"  *Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful" 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it; — yet  she  wished 
That  Heaven  had  m.ade  her  such  a  man : she 

thanked  me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  stoiy^ 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  spake ; 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  1  had  past. 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them : 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
Good  Brabantio,  [too— 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best. 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use. 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak ; 
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If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer, 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  !    Come  hither,  gentle  mistress. 
Do  you  perceive,  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  you  most  owe  obedience ! 

Des.  My  noble  father, 
/  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty ; 
To  you  Tm  hound  for  life  and  education  ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you.     You're  the  lord  of  duty  ; 
Tm  hitherto  your  daughter.     But  here^s  my  hus* 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  shewed    [band; 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father ; 
So  much  I  challenge,  that  1  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  :  I  have  done. 
Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state-affairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. 
Come  hither.  Moor: 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.     For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I'm  glad  at  soul  1  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.     I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a 
sentence. 
Which,  as  a  grice,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers- 
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Into  your  favour 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on* 
What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes.         [thief  j 
The  robbed,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So,  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile, 
We  lose  it  not  so  long  as  we  can  smile; 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  be  hears ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence,  and  the  sorrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  boiTOw. 
These  sentences  to  sugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal. 
But  words  are  words  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear, 
That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear.— 
Beseech  you,  now  to  the  affairs  o*  th*  state. 

Duke,  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  prepara- 
tion makesfor  Cyprus  :  Othello, the fortitudeof  the 
place  is  best  known  to  you.  And  though  we  have 
there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency  ;  yet 
opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a 
more  safe  voice  on  you ;  you  must  therefore  be  con- 
tent to  slubber  (he  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes,  with 
this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

OM.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
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« 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  hed  of  down.    I  do  agonize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
This  present  war  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state^ 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife, 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition  ; 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke,  Why,  at  her  father's. 

Brak  I  will  not  have  it  so. 

0th.  Nor  L 

Des,  Nor  would  I  there  reside. 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke^ 
To  my  unfolding  lend  your  gracious  ear^ 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice 
T*  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdeniona  ? 

Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  hint^ 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.  My  heart's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  ; 
I  saw  Othello* s  visage  in  his  mind, 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Pid  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  it  I  be  left  behind 

VOL.  iix,  D 
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A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  ^o  to  the  war, 

The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me : 

And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support, 

By  his  dear  absence.  Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th,  Your   voices^  lords;  ^beseech  you,  let  her 
Have  a  free  way.     1  therefore  beg  it  not         [will 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 
Nor  to  apply  with  heat^  the  young  affects, 
In  my  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction  ; 
But- to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
And  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think> 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 
For  she  is  with  me. — No,  when  light-winged  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  officed  instruments, 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business  ; 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm^  (34) 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation. 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine. 
Or  for  her  stay  or  going  ;  the  affair  cries  haste  ; 
And  speed  must  afiswer.  You  must  hence  to-ntghf. 

Des.  To^night^  my  Lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night.^ 

0th.  With  all  my  heart. 

(34)  By  referring  lo  figure  lOO^and  reversing  it,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  helm  or  bonnet  of  Othello,  there  drawn 
resembles  a  skillets 
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Duke.  At  nine  i'  th*  morning  here  we*ll  meet 
Othello,  leave  some  oflScer  behind,  [again. 

And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
And  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect 
As  doth  import  you.  ' 

0th.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 
(A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust) 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife^ 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  gxace  shall  think 
To  he  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so  ; 
Good  night  to  every  one.     And,  noble  signior, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor,  use  Desdemona  well. 

Bra.  Adieu,  brave  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  tosee^ 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

\^Exit  Duke,  with  Senators. 

0th.  My  life  upon  her  faith. Honest  lago, 

My  Desdemona  mnst  I  leave  to  thee  ; 

I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her;  [35) 

(35)  Let  thy  wife  attend  on  fur.  lago's  wife^  Emilia,  is 
the  same  as  TruUa  in  Hudibras,  whose  figure  (No.  20, 
by  this  tim^  well  impressed  upon  the  reader's  memory,)  is 
following  or  attending  on  that  of  Desdemona  in  the  moon. 
Though  her  character  in  this  play  may  not  be  free  from 
J^i^y*  yet  she  is  not  to  be  considered  here  so  coarse  a 
virago, as  she  was^ in  Hudi bras. 
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And  bring  her  after  in  the  best  advantage. 
Come,  Desdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction 
To  speak  with  thee.     We  must  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt^ 
Manent  Rodorigo  and  I  a  go. 

Rod.  lago «• 

lago.  What  sayeftt  thou^  noble  heart? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkest  thou  ? 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed^  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
Why,  thou  silly  gentleman !  [after,  ' 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment; and  then  we  have  a  prescription  to  die, 
when  death  is  our  physician. 

lago.  O  villainous!  /  have  looked  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  yearSy  and  since  I  could 
distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I 
never  found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himself! 
Ere  I  would  say  I  would  drown  myself  for  the 
love  of  a  Guinea-hen^  I  would  change  my  huma^ 
nity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do?  I  confess  it  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  fond,  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to 
amend  it.  . 

lago.  Virtue?  a  fig:  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  thus  or  thus.     Our  bodies  are  our  gardens^  to^ 
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the  which  bur  wills  are  gardeners.  So  that  if 
we  will  plant  nettles^  or  sow  lettuce;  set  hyssop^  and 
Wfied  up  thyme;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs, 
or  distract  it  with  many;  either  have  it  steril  with 
idleness,  or  manured  with  industry;  why,  the 
power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
will.  If  the  beam  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale 
of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood 
and  baseness  of  oyr  natures  would  conduct  us  to 
most  preposterous  conclusions.  But  wehave  reason 
to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our 
unbitted  lusts;  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call 
love,  to  be  a  sect  or  syen. 

Mod.  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a 
permission  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man:  drown 
thyself?  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  have 
professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to 
thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness. 
I  could  never  better  ^teed  thee  than  now.  Put 
money  in  thy  purse,  follow  thou  these  wars ;  defeat 
thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard;  I  say  put 
money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot  be  that  Desdemona 
should  long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor— j»«^ 

money  in  thy  purse nor  he  his  to  her.     It  was 

a  violent  conmiencement  in  her,  and  thou  shalt  see 
an  answerable  sequestration — put  money  in  thy 
purse.'^These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills; 
All  thy  purse  with  money.    The  food  that  to  him 
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how  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  shortly  be  as 
bitter  as  coloquintida.  When  she  is  sated  with 
his  body,  she  will  find  the  errors  of  her  choice. 
She  must  have  change^  she  must:  therefore  put 
money  in  thy  purse.  If  thou  wilt  needs  damn 
thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning. 
Make  all  the  money  thou  canst.  If  sanctimony 
and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian^ 
and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for 
my  wits^  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell^  thou  shalt  enjoy 
her;  therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning* 
thyself!  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way.  Seek  thou 
rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than  to 
be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  issue  > 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me.  Goy  make  money. 
I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and 
again,  I  hate  the  Moor.  (36)  My  cause  is  hearted.; 
thine  hath  no  less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctine 
in  our  revenge  against  him.  If  thou  canst  cuckold 
him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  Time^  whieh 
will    be    delivered.       Traverse,   go,    provide   thy 


(S6)  /  hate  the  Moor.  By  the  position  of  lago,  his  libra- 
tion  in  the  moon  is  in  opposition  to  the  space  oreupied 
by  Othello,  with  whom,  therefore,  he  may  be  conceived  to 
be  at  war,  or  in  hatred. 
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money.     We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i*  th'  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodgings. 

Jtod.  fll  he  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.  Go  to,  farewel.    Do  you  hear,  Rodorigo? 

Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  changed ;  Fll  go  sell  all  my  land. 

\^Exit. 
Manet  I  a  go. 

lago.  Go  to,  farewel,  put  money  in  your  purse — 
Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse ; 
For  I  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe^  (37) 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.     /  hate  the  Moor^ 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  ^twixt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office.    1  know  not  iPt  be  true — 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind, 
Will  do  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well— 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him ; 
Cassio's  a  proper  man ;  let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will, 
A  double  knavery — How  ?  how  ? — let's  see — 
After  some  time  t^  abuse  Othello's  ear, 

(37)  The  woodcock,  (or  snipe,)  on  Rodorigo's  person, 
has  been  before  drawn  in  fig,  6^. 
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That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife- 


He  hath  a  person^  and  a  smooth  dispose, 
To  be  suspected :  framed  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  he  led  by  tK  nose^ 
As  asses  are :  (38) 

I  have't — it  is  engendered — hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to   the   world^9 
light.  (39)  \Exit. 
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A  C  T    II 


Scene — The  Capital  City  of  Cyprus. 

Enter  Montano,  Got^^rwor  of  Cyprus ^  and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Montano.  What  from  the  Cape  can  you  discern 
at  sea  ? 

(38)  Observe  the  ass,  in  light,  as  drawn  in  fig.  69 f  just 
behind  Othello^s  head.  This  figure  is  again  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  the  next  act. 

(39)  Put  money  in  thy  purse ;  money  y  money.  The  frequent 
jnention  of  money  in  this  last  scene  has  regard  to  this^  that 

besides  the  circular  spots  of  white  light  which  are  scattered 
over  the  person  of  Rodorigo,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
coins^  he  has  also  at  bis  side  what  resembles  a  purse  fuU  of 
them. 
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(40)    1    Gent.    Nothing  at   all,  it  is    a    high 
wrought  flood 
I  cannot  'tvvixt  the  heaven  and  the  main 
Descry  a  sail. 

Mont.  Methinks  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 
A  fuller  blast  ne^er  shook  our  battlements :  [land ; 
If  it  hath  ruffianed  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise?  what  shall  we  hear  of  this? 

2  Gent.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet ; 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore^ 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds;    (41) 
The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear,      [main, 

(40)  I  take  the  first  Gentleman  to  be  the  same  as  Ed- 
mund in  King  Lear^  (who  being  the  same  as  Magnano  in 
Hudibras;  is  drawn  in  fig.  19,)  the  outline  of  his  breast  and 
body  marks  the  figure  one,  as  introduced  in  fig.  85.  The 
second  Gentleman  may  be  the  same  as  Edgar,  standing 
just  by  the  former,  on  whose  person  is  the  mark  of  the 
figure  2,  as  introduced  in  fig.  85 ;  and  the  outline  of  the 
figure  S,  (also  introduced  in  fig.  85,)  may  form  the  body, 
as  the  extension  of  it  above  may  be  conceived  to  form  the 
face  of  the  third  gentleman,  standing  by  the  two  former. 

(41)  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  illumined  and  lower 
part  of  the  moon,  if  its  north  side  be  placed  uppermost,  to 
resemble  a  sea :  and  the  smaller  shadowed  spots  thereon, 
to  be  a  fleet  at. a  distance  scattered  upon  it. 
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And  quench  the  guards  oi  th'  ever  Jir^d pole ; 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed flood. 

Mont.  \f  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Be  not  ensheltered,  and  embayed,  they're  drowned ; 
It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  News,  lords,  our  wars  are  done  ; 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks, 
That  their  designment  halts.     A   noble  ship  of 

Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  the  fleet. 

Mont.  How!  is  this  true? 

3  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronessa;  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  of  the  warlike  Moor  Othello,  (42) 
Is  come  on  shore;  the  Moor  himselfs  at  sea,  (43) 
As  in  the  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

(42)  Besides  the  large  ship  which  the  general  form  of 
the  shadows  of  the  moon  exhibits^  as  drawn  in  fig.  72^ 
other  smaller  likenesses  to  ships  may  be  traced  there^  and 
such  as  may  he  supposed  to  belong  severally  to  Cassio, 
lago^  and  Othello^  as  lying  within  or  near  the  same  spaces 
of  shadow  which  constitute  their  persons. 

(43)  Michael  Cassio,  from  Mico;  as  allu(fing  to  the 
streaks  of  glittering  light  which  mark  his  person. 
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Mont.  Vm  glad  on't;  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gent.   But  this  same  Cassio,  though  he  speak 
of  comfort, 
Touching  the  T'lrkish  loss  3^et  he  looks  sadly ^ 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mont.   Pray  Heavens  he  he: 
For  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let^s  to  the  sea-side^ 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that*s  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  br^ve  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard. 

Gent.  Come,  let's  do  so; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cas.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  istcJ, 
That  so  approve  the  Moor :  Oh,  let  the  heanenB 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
For  1  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea, 

Mont.   Is  he  well  shipped? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered^  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

Within.^  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 
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Cas.  What  noise?  \_sea 

Gent.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  of  the 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  a  sail ! 

Cas.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

Gent.  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy; 
Our  friends  at  least. 

Cas.  I  prky  you,  sir,  go  forth, 
And  give  us  truth  who  ^tis  that  is  arrived. 

Gent.  1  shall.  [^Exit. 

Mont.  But,    good  lieutenant,  is  your  general 
wived  ? 

Cas.  Most  fortunately,  he  hath  achieved  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame : 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  bear  all  excellency 

Enter  Gentleman.    ^* 

How  now?  who  has  put  in  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cas.  He's  had  most  favourable  and  happy  speed r 
Tempests  themselves,    high    seas,   and    bowling 

winds, 
The  guttered  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, 
(Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel. 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  safe  go  by 
The  divine  Desdemona* 
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Mont,  What  is  she  ? 

Cas.  She  that  1  spake  of, -our  great  captain^H 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago,        [captain^ 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  S€*n7iighfs  speed.     Great  Jove,  Othello  guard  ! 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath, 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship^ 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms^ 
Give  renewed^re  to  our  extinguished  spirits^ 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort. . 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  Rodorigo,  and 

^Emilia. 
0  behold!     - 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore : 

You  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 

Hail  to  thee,  Lady  !  and  the  grace  of  Heaven^ 

Before^  behind  thee,  and  on  everi/  hand 

Enwheel  thee  round. 

Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio : 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arrived,  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des.  O,  but  I  fear — how  lost  you  company  ? 

Ca^.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship.     But  hark,  a  sail ! 

Within.^  A  sail,  a  sail ! 

Gent.  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  citadel : 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 
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Cas.  See  for  the  news  : 
Good  ancient^  you    are  welcome.     Welcome  mis- 
tress. [To  iEmilia. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  /  extend  my  manners.     ^Tis  my  breeding 
That  give9  me  this  bold  shew  of  courtesy. 

lago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips, 
x\s  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me^ 
You*d  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech, 
lago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  still,. when  I  have  list  to  sleep  ; 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  hearty 
And  chides  with  thinking. 
JEmil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 
lago.  Come  on,  come  on  ;  you're  pictures  out 
of  doorsy 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in 
your  beds  ! 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer  ! 
lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  els§  /  am  a  Turk^' 
You  rise  to  play^  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
JEmil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 
lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 
shouldst  praise  me  ? 
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lago.  Oh,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to% 
For  1  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Des.  Come  one  assay.     There's  one  gone  to  the 
harbour 


lago.  Ay,  Madam. 

Des,  I  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile 

The  thing  I  ani^  hy  seeming  otherwise ; 

Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

lago.  I  am  about  it ;  but  indeed  my  invention 
comes  yVom  my  pate  ^  as  birdlime  does  from  frieze^ 
it  plucks  out  brains  and  all.  But  my  muse  labours^ 
and  thus  she  is  delivered. 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit, 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  praised  ;  how  if  she  be  black  and 
witty  ? 

lago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 
She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  black-- 
ness  fit. 

Des.  Worse  and  worse. 

JEmil.  How,  if  fair  ^nd  foolish  ? 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish,  that  was  fair; 
For  even  her  folly  helped  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make 
fools  laugh  i'  th'  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise 
hast  thou  for  heir  that's  foul  and  foolish  ? 
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lago.  There's  none  so  foul  «nrf/oo/i«A  thereunto, 
But  does  foul  pranks,   which  fair  and 
wise  ones  do. 

Des.  Oh,  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the 
worst  best.  But  what  praise  cou Idst  thou  bestow 
on  a  deserving  woman  indeed  ?  one  that,  in  the 
authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  down  the 
vouch  of  very  malice  itself  ? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud,  ' 
Hadtofigueatwill^^ndyetw^sneverloud,' 
Never  lacked  gold,  smdyet  loeni  never  gay ^ 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said,  now  I 
may;  [ing  nigh 

She    that  when  angered,   her  revengebe- 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displea- 
sure fly ; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  sal^ 
mon'^  tail ;  [her  mind, 

She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose 
Seesuitors following,  and  ns>t  look  behind; 
She  was  a  wight,  (if  ever  such  wight 
were ) 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des.  Oh  most  lame  and  impotent  conchision  ! 

Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy 
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husband.  How  say  you,  Cassio,  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  hberal  censurer  ? 

Cas.  He  speaks  home,  Madam  ;  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago.  [_Aside,^  He  takes  her  hy  the  palm;  ay, 
well  said — whisper — With  as  little  a  Keb  as  this, 
will  1  ensnare  as  great  ?ijiy  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile 
upon  her,  do;  1  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  court- 
ship. You  say  true,  'tis  so  indeed.  If  such  tricka 
as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenancy,  it  h^d 
been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three  Jingers 
so  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play 
the  sir  in.     Very  good — well  kissed^  and  excellent 

courtesy 'tis  so  indeed Yet  again your 

Jingers  to  your  lips  P  'would  they  were  clister-pipes 
for  your  sake.  [Trumpets. 

The  Moor,  I  know  his  trumpet, 

Cas.  'Tis  truly  so. 

Des.  Lefs  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cas.  Lo,  where  he  comes  ? 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

0th.  Oh  my  fair  warrior  ! 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy  ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  weakened  death: 

TOL.  III.  £ 
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And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 
Olympus  high^  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  !  if  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  Heavens  forbid, 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase^. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  / 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  ! 
I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy. 
A7id  this,  and  this^  the  greatest  discords  be 

[^Kissing  her. 
That  e  er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

lago.  Oh,  you  are  well-tuned  now  ;  but  Til  let 
down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music  as  honest  as 
I  am.  \Aside. 

0th.  Come,  let's  to  the  castle.  [drowned. 

Now,  friends,  our  wars  are  done ;  the  Turks  are 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus, 
I've  found  great  love  amongst  them .  Oh,  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  1  doat 
In  mine  own  comfort.     Pr'ythee,  good  lago, 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel. 
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lie  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 

Does  challenge  much  respect.     Come,  Desdemona, 

Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[_JSu:eunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Manent  Iago  and  Rodorigo, 

Jago.  Do  you  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  thither,  if  thou  be'st  valiant ;  (as,  they  say, 
base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 

their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them) list 

me  ;  tlie  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court 
of  Guard.  First,  I  must  tell  thee,  this  Desdemon^ 
is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  ?  why,  'tis  not  possible. 

Iago.  Lay  thy  fingers  thus;  and  let  thy  soul  be 
instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies.  And  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating  ?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed.  And  what  delight  shall  she  have 
to  look  on  the  devil  ^  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be  again  to 
inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  afresh  appetite,  love- 
liness in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and 
beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in.  Now, 
for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her  deli- 
cate tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor; 

£  S 
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very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her 
to  some  second  choice.  Now,  Sir,  this  granted, 
(as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position) 
who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune 
as  Cassio  does  ?  a  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  further 
conscionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of 
civil  and  human  seeming,  for  the  better  compas- 
sing of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection  ; 
a  slippery  and  subtle  knav^,  a  finder  of  occasions, 
that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advan^ 
tage&,  though  true  advantage  never  present  itself. 
A  devilish  knave  I  besides,  the  knave  is  handsome, 
young,  and  hath  all  those  requisites  in  him,  that 
folly  and  green  minds  look  after.  A  pestilent 
compleat  knave !  and  the  woman  hath  found  him 
already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  of  her ;  she's  full  of 
most  blessed  condition. 

lago.  Blessed  figs*  end  I  the  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes.  If  she  had  been  blessed,  she 
would  never  have  loved  the  Moor :  Blessed  pud- 
ding! didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand  ?  didst  not  mark  that? 

Rod.  Yes,  thai  I  did;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand;  an  index,  and 
obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust,  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that 
their    breaths    embraced    together.       Villainous 
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thoughts,  Rodorigo !  when  these  mutualities  so 
marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master 
and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion : 
pish — But,  Sir,  he  you  ruVd  hy  me.  I  have 
brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you  to-night  \ 
for  the  command  Til  lay't  upon  you.  Cassio 
knows  you  not :  Fll  not  he  far  from  you.  Do 
you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by 
speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline,  or  from 
what  other  course  you  please,  which  the  time  shall 
more  favourably  minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he's  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler: 
and,  haply  may  strike  at  you.  Provoke  him,  that 
he  may;  for  even  out  of  that  will  I  cause  those  of 
Cyprus  to  mutiny:  whose  qualification  shall  come 
into  no  true  taste  again,  but  by  displahting  of  Cas- 
sio. So  shall  you  have  a  shorter  journey  to  your 
desires,  by  the  means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer 
them:  and  the  impediments  most  profitably  re- 
moved, without  which  there  was  no  expectation  of 
our  prosperity. 

Rod.  1  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity. 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel.  1  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore. 
Farewel. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit. 
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Manet  Iago. 
iago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe: 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit. 
The  Moor^  howbeit  that  1  endure  him  not, 
ts  of  a  constant^  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.    Now  I  love  her  too, 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradveature 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin  ;) 
but  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leapt  into  my  seat.    The  thought  whereof, 
Dothj  like  a  poisonous  inineral^  gnaw  my  inwards^ 
And  nothing  can,  or  shall,  content  my  soul, 
Till  I  am  evened  with  him^  wife  for  wife  : 
Or  failing  so,  yet  that  1  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong, 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  do, 
If  this  poor  hrach  of  Venice^  whom  I  trace 
For  his  quick  huntings  stand  the  putting  on, 
ril  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip^ 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  right  garb  ; 
(For  1  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too  ;) 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass  ; 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 
Even  to  madness.  'Tis  here— but  vet  confused  ; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  'till  used. 

lExit. 
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Scene — The  Street. 

Enter  Herald  with  a  Proclamation.  (44) 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Turk- 
ish  jleet^  every  man  put  himself  into  triumph : 
some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man 
to  what  sport  and  revels  his  mind  leads  him.  For, 
besides  this  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration 
of  his  nuptials.  So  much  was  his  pleasure  should 
be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are  open,  and  there  is 
full  liberty  of  feasting,  from  this  present  hour  of 
five,  'till  the  bell  have  told  eleven.  Bless  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  General  Othello  ! 

[Exit. 

Scene — the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,    Desdemona,   Cassio,    and 

Attendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that honourdble  stop,  [night: 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 


(44)  I  take  the  herald  to  be  the  same  as  the  widow  in 
Hudibras,  drawn  in  fig.  23 ;  by  a  reference  to  which  figure 
her  draperies  will  be  seen  to  be  not  unlike  a  herald's  coat. 
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Cas.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  : 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  1  look  to^t. 

0th.  lago  is  most  honest :  [liest 

Michael,  good-  night.     To-morrow,  with  your  ear- 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you.     Come,  my  dear 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue;  [love. 
That  profit*s  yet  to* come  *tween  me  and  you. 
Good-night.       [^Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Enter  1a  go. 

Cas.  Welcome,  lago  ;  we  must  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant :  *tis  not  yet 
ten  o*th*clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early 
for  the  love  of  his  Desdemona:  whom  let  us  not 
therefore  blame:  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton 
the  night  with  her  :  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cas.  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

lago.  And  Til  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  she's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds 
a  parley  to  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet,  methinks,  right 
modest. 

lago.  And  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum 
to  love  ? 

i2as.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 
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lago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets :  come, 
lieutenant,  /  have  a  stoup  of  tcincy  and  here 
without  are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  the  black 
Othello. 

Cos.  Not  to-night,  good  lago  ;  /  have  very 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking.  I  could 
well  wish,  courtesy  would  invent  some  other 
custom  of  entertainment. 

lago.  Oh,  they  are  our  friends :  bid  one  cup; 
I'll  drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  fo-nifrht^  and 
that  was  craftili/  qualified  too ;  and,  behold^  what 
innovation  it  makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  infirmity,  and  dare  not'task  my  weakness  with 
any  more. 

lago.  What,  man?  'tis  a  night  of  revels,  the 
gallants  desire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

lago.  Here  at  the  door;  T  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Cas.  rildo't;  but  it  dislikes  me.  [/sa:/^  Cassio. 

lago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him^  (4o) 

(45)  One  cup.  Ii  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  uhat 
has  been  so  often  noticed,  that  the  upper  part  ofCassio's 
(or  Talgoi's)  person  resembles  a  drinking-glass,  or  cup  re« 
versed;  and  the  streaks  of  light  thereon,  which  have  them- 
selves also  the  likeness  of  a  drinkin'j;-^lass,  may  be  the 
other  cup  which  lago  would  {ain  fasten  upon  him. 
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With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already^ 
He'll  be  ^sfull  of  quarrel  and  offence^ 

As  my  young  mistress's  dog. 

Now,  my  sickfool^  Rodorigo^ 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out^ 

To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouzed 

Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he^s  to  watch. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirits, 

(That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance, 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle,) 

Have  I  to-night  Jlustered  with  Jlowing  cups. 

And  they  tvatch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle.     But  here  they  come. 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  deem, 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 

Enter  Cassio,  Montano,  and  Gentleman. 

Cas.  ^Fore  Heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

Mont.  Good  faith,  a  little  07ie:  not  past  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  soldier. 

lago.  Some  wine,  ho  f  [lago^ing*^. 

And  let  me  the  canakin,  clink,  clink, 
A  nd  let  me  the  canakin  clink. 
A  soldier's  a  man;  oh,  man's  life's  but  a  span; 
Why,  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 

Some  wine^  boys. 
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Cas.  ^Fore  Heaven^  an  excellent  song. 

lago.  I  learned  it  in  England:  where,  indeed, 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting.  Your  Dane, 
your  German^  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — 
Drink  ho  ! are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his 
drinking? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you  with  facility  your 
Dane  dead  drunk.  He  sweats  not  to  overthrow 
your  Almain.  He  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit, 
ere  the  next  bottle  canbe  filled. 

Cas,  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Mont.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant,  and  Til  do  you 
justice* 

lago.  Oh  sweet  England. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 

With  that  he  call'd  the  tailor  town.  (46) 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown^ 
And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree: 

*Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down. 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 
Some  wine  ho  ! 

(46)  Tailor  lawn.  This  may  put  the  reader  in  mind  of 
Hudibras's  Ralph,  who  is  the  same  as  lago^  and  is  often 
likened  to  a  tailor.  High  and  low  in  the  same  song  may 
relale  to  the  iibration^  of  the  moon. 
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Cas.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
the  other. 

lago.  Will  your  hear^t  again  ? 

Cas.  No,  for  1  hold  liim  to  be  unworthy  of  hip 
place  that  does  these  things.  Well — Heavms 
above  all;  and  there  be  souls  that  must  be  saved, 
and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas,  For  mine  own  part,  (no  offence  to  the 
general,  nor  any  man  of  quality ;)  1  hope  to  be 
saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me. 
The  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancients 
Let's   have  no  more  of  1;his  ;  let's  to  our  affairs. 

Forgive  our  sins Gentlemen,  let's  look  to 

our  business.  Do  not  thinks  gentlemen,  /  am 
drunk:  this  is  iny  ancient;  this  is  my  right  hand, 
and  this  is  my  left.  I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  lean 
stand  well  enough^  and  I  speak  well  enough.  (47) 

Gent.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well  then:  you  must  not  think- 
then  that  I  am  drutik.  [jEotiV. 
Manefit  Iago  and  Montano. 

Mont.  To    the  platform,   masters  ;   come,  let*s 
set  the  watch. 


(47)     Cassio's  legs,  in  his  prototype,  are  straddling  out 
one  from  the  other,  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 
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lago.  You  see  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before; 
He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar, 
And  give  direction.     And  do  but  see  his  vice ; 
'Tis  lo  his  virtues  a  just  equinox^ 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other,  'Tis  pity  of  him  ; 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mont.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

lago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep^ 
He* II  natch  the  horologue  a  double  set^ 
If  drink'  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mont.  It  were  well 
The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it : 
Perhaps  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Rodorigo. 

lago.  How  now,  Rodorigo  ? 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant,  go.    \^Exit.  Rod. 

Mont.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  ; 
It  were  an  honest  action  to  say  so 
Unto  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island  ; 
I  do  love  Cassio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     Hark,  what  noise  ? 

[Within,  Help!  help! 
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Re-enter  C A ssio^  pursuing  Rodorigo. 

Cas.  You  rogue  !  you  rascal  ! 

Mont.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  !  Til  beat  the 
knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.  (48) 

Rod.  Beat  me 

Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

Mont.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ;  [Staying  him. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  sir,  or  Til  knock  you  o\r  the 
maxzard.  (49) 

Mont.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Cas.  Drunk. ^ V^'^^^J/figf^^^ 

lago.  Away,  I  say,  go  out  and  cry  a  mutiny. 

[Exit  Rodorigo, 

Nay,  good  lieutenant Alas,  gentlemen 

Help,  ho ! lieutenant Sir Montano— - 

Help,  masters  !  here^s  a  goodly  watch,  indeed 

Who's  that  who  rings  the  bell diable,  ho  I 

[Bell  rings. 
The  town  will  rise.     Fie,  fie,  lieutenant  !  hold: 
You  will  be  ashamed  for  ever. 

(48)  A  twiggen  bottle.  Observe  the  person  of  Redo* 
rigo  in  the  moon,  as  covered  with  streaks  of  light  resem- 
bling twigs. 

(49)  Knock  you  o*er  the  mazzard.  Vide  the  streak  of 
light,  or  mark  as  of  a  blow  on  or  ueiw  Montano's  mouth/in 
fig.  101|  and  more  particularly  in  its  prototype. 
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Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mont.  I  bleed  st'iU^  I  am  hurt^  hut  not  to  tK 

0th.  Hold^  for  your  lives.  [death. 

lago.  Hold^  ho  !  lieutenant — Sir — Montano — 
gentlemen — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
The  general  speaks  to  you — hold^hold^  for  shame — 

0th.  Why,  how  now,  ho  !  from  whence  ariseth 
this  ? 
Are  we  turned  Turks  ?  and  to  ourselves  do  that 
Which  Heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl ; 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage^ 
Holds  his  soul  light :  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell;  it  frights  the  isle  (50) 
From  her  propriety.     What  is  the  matter  ? 
Honest  lago,  that  looks  dead  with  grieving^ 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  1  charge  thee. 

lago.  1  do  not  know  ;  friends  all,  but  now,  ev'n 
In  quarter  ^xiA  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom  [now 
Divesting  them  for  bed  ;  and  then,  but  now 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  inen^) 
Swords  out^  and  tilting  one  at  other  s  breasts^ 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  can't  speak 

(50)     It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  upper  part 
of  Cassio's  person  is  like  a  bell. 
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Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds ; 
And  'would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Those  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

0th.  How  comes  it^Michael^you  are  thus  forgot? 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  speak. 

0th.  Worthy  Montano^  you  were  wont  be  civil  : 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted^  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure.     What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night'hrawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mont.  Worthy  Othello,  /  am  hurt  to  danger  ; 
Your  officer  lago  can  inform  you, 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  ;  nor  know  I  aught       [me, 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  nighty 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us. 
Oth.  Now,  by  [leaven. 
My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  cholered, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.     If  once  I  stir ^ 
Or  do  hut  lift  this  arm^  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  mv  rv4)uke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began  ;  who  set  it  on  ; 
And  he  that  is  apj^roved  in  this  oiFcnce, 
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Tho*  he  had  twinned  with  me  both  at  a  birth^ 

Shall  lose  me. What,  in  a  town  of  war. 

Yet  wild  ;  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear  ^ 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel. 
In  nighty  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  safety  ? 
*Tis  monstrous.     Say,  lago,  who  began *t  ? 

Mont.  If  partially  affined,  or  leagued  in  office,. 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

la^o.  Touch  me  not  so  near  : 
I'd  rather  have  this  tongue  cutfroin  my  mouth 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio: 
Yet  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.     Thus  'tis,  general : 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  Cassio  following  with  determined  sword 
To  execute  upon  him.     Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio  and  intreats  his  pause; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 
Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 
The  town  might /«//  in  fright.     He,  swift  of  foot. 
Outran  my  purpose ;  I  returned,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath;  which  till  to- night 
I  ne*er  might  say  before.     When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  close  together 
At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were 

TOL.    III.  F 
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When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 

More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report. 

But  naen  are  men;  the  best  sometimes  forget: 

Tho*  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, 

As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best. 

Yet  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  received 

From  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity, 

Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

0th.  1  know,  lago. 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.     Cassio,  1  love  thec^ 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 

Enter  Desdemona  attended. 
Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  raised  up : 
ril  make  thee  an  example. 

Des,  What's  the  matter  ? 

0th.  All  is  well,  sweeting,  come  away  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  tcill  be  your  surgeon. 
Lead  him  off.  [ (^  0 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted. 
Come,  Desdemona,  'tis  the  soldier's  life. 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife. 

[^Exeunt. 

(51)  Myself  will  be  your  surgeon.  'J  his  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  that  Othello's  body  and  Montano's  are  nearly 
the  same  in  their  prototypes;  so  that  on€  may  be  said  t^ 
restore  or  make  good  the  other. 
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Manent  Iago  and  Cassio. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  Past  all  surgery. 

Iago.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Cas.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  !  oh,  I 
have  lost  my  reputation  !  I  have  lost  the  immortal 
part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial.  My 
reputation  !  lago,  my  reputation.^ — 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  had  thought 
you  had  received  some  bodily  wound;  there  is 
more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation.  Reputa- 
tion is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition;  oft  got 
without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving.  You 
have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute 
yourself  such  a  loser.  What  man^ — there  are 
ways  to  recover  the  general  again.  You  are  but 
now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in  policy 
than  in  malice;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  his 
offenceless  dog^  to  fright  an  imperious  lion.  Sut 
to  him  again,  and  he*s  yours. 

Cas.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to 
deceive  so  good  a, commander  with  so  slight,  so 
drunken^  and; 90  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk, 
and  speak  ?  parrot,  and  squabble?  swagger? 
swear  ?  and .  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own 
shadow?  oh  thou  invincible  spirit  of  wine!  if 
thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
thee  devil. 

F  9 
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lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  witBc 
your  sword  ?  what  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas,  1  know  not. 

lago,  Is*t  possible  ? 

Cas.  1  rememiber  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly  :  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,. 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  ifi  their  mouths^  to- 
steal  away  their  brains  !  that  we  should  with  joy, 
pieasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
into  beasts  !  (59) 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough : 
how  cannie  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cas.  It  has  pleased  the  devil  Drunkenness,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil  Wrath ;  one  unperfectness^ 
shews  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise 
myself. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler .  As- 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this 
country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not 
befallen :  but  since  it  is  a»  it  is,  mend  it  for  your 
own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  |;^ace  again  ;  he  shall 
tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard  ! — had  1  as^  many  moutlm 

(52)  Beasts  and  bestial,  imle.  The  upper  part  of  Cas- 
sio's  person  has  the  shape  of  a  boar's  head^  and  of  a  goos^ 
and  a  pelican,  as  drawn  in  fig,  70,  while  the  lower  part  is 
frequently  likened  to  a  cow,  an  ass,  n  pig,  and  other  beasHsv 
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as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all. 
To  be  now  a  sensible  mariy  hy  and  by  afooU  cind 
presently  a  beast ! — Every  inordinate  cup  is  un- 
blessed, and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature  if  it  is  well  used:  exclaim  no  more  against 
it.  And,  good  lieut  mant,  1  think  you  think  I 
love  you. 

flas,  I  have  well  approved  it,  Sir.     /  drunk  ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk 
at  some  time,  man.  I  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do :  our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general.  I 
may  say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted 
and  given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation^  mark^ 
and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces.  Con- 
fess yoin^elf  freely  to  her :  importune  her  help,  to 
put  you  in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  so  free, 
so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  she  holds 
it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she 
is  requested.  This  broken  joints  between  you  and 
her  husband^  intreat  her  to  splinter :  and  my  for- 
tunes against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of 
your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before. 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

lago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cas.  1  think  it  freelv ;  and  betimes  in  the 
morning  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona 
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to  undertake  for  me :  I  am  desperate  of  my  for- 
tunes, if  they  check  me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right :  good-mighty  lieu- 
tenant, I  must  to  the  watch. 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  lago.      [^Exit  Cassio. 

Manet  Iago. 

Jago.  And  what*8  he  then  that  says  I  play  the 
villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 
Likely  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again.     For  'tis  most  easy 

* 

ThU  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 

In  any  honest  suit ;  she^s  framed  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements.     x\nd  then  for  her 

To  win  the  Moor,  were*t  to  renounce  his  baptism, 

All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, 

His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love 

That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 

Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 

With  his  weak  function.     Am  I  then  a  villain, 

To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 

Directly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell ! 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 

They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shews. 

As  I  do  now. For  while  this  honest  fool 

Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortune. 

And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
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ril  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, 

That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust : 

And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 

She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitchy 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all.    How  now,  Rodorigo! 

Enter  Rodorigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a  (53) 
hound  that  hunts^  but  one  that  Jills  up  the  cry* 
My  money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night 
exceedingly  well  cudgt lied ;  and  I  think,  the  issue 
will  be,  I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my 
pains;  atid  so  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little 
more  wit,  return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience ! 
What  wound d\^  ever  healhut  by  degrees ?  [craft \ 
Thou  knowest  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  Time. 
Does*t  not  go  well  ?  Cassio  hath  beaten  thee^ 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hast  cashiered  Cassio. 

■  ■■■'■■  ■■■■■■■  I     ■  I  I      M  ■  I     ■       ^— — *— ^— ^M^— M^^— m^i— — ^— 1— ^M^— .W^—i ^1^^^^,^^^^ 

(53)  If  ebe  iiorth  side  of  the  moon  be  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  person  of  Rodorigo  (Mudibras)  be  looked  at  hori- 
zontally, it  will  be  fbund  to  resemble  a  dog  running;  its 
bead  is  towards  the  right  hand,  and  this  dog  was  before 
,  noticed  by  lago's  likening  Rodorigo  to  a  brack  of  quick 
icent. 
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Tho^  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun^ 
Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content  thyself  a  while.     In  troth,  'tis  morning: 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short. 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  ; 
Away,  I  say  ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hererfter*: 
Nay,  get  thee  gojie.  [Exit  Rodorigo. 

Two  things  are  to.be  done ; 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress : 

III  set  her  on : 

Myself  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  f jump, J  when  he  may  Cassio  fijid 
Soticiting  his  wife, — ay,  that's  the  way  :  , 

Dull  not,  device,  by  coldness  and  delay,      [Exit. 


ACT   III. 


Scene,  before  Othello'*  Palace. 

Enter  Cassio  with  Musicians. 

Cassio.  Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your 

pains,  [general  : 

Something  that's  brief;    and  bid,  good-morrow, 

[Mubic  plays,  and  enter  Clown/rowi  the  House. 
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{5i)Clo«n.  Why,ma8ters,haveyourinstniinents 
been  in  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  th'  nose  thus? 
Mus.  How,  sir,  how  ?  [ments?  (55) 

■Clown.  Are  these,    I    pray   you,    wind    instu- 
Mus.  Aye,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 


(54)    The  Clown  in  this  play  has  the  same  prototype  as 
King  Lear's  Fool,  drawn  before  in  fig.  89. 

(65)  In  figure  102  is  represented  a.  groupe  of  musicians 
with  wind  instramentsi,  such  as  they  ap|>ear  about  ibe  cen- 
ter of  the  moon;  the  uppermost  of  them  corresponding 
with  Crowdero  in  Rtidibras,  whose  posiiiun  being  known, 
furnishes  a  clue  for  tracing  the  others  there. 
Fig.  11,2. 
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» 

Clown.  Oh,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir? 
Clown.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument 
tlhat  1  know.  But,  masters,  heres  money  for  you: 
and  the  general  so  likes  your  itiusic,  that  he 
desires  you  for  love' sake  to  make  no  more  noise 
with  it. 

Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 
Clown*  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
Meard^  to^t  again;  but  as  they  say,  to  hear  music, 
die  general  does  not  greatly  care. 
Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 
Clown,  llien  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,, 
fer  ril  away.     Go,  vanish  into  air^  away. 

[^Exeunt.  Mu9w 
Cas.  Dost  thou  hear,  mine  honest  friend. 
Clown.   No,    1  hear  not  your  honest  friend;  I 
Rear  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee  keep  up  thy  quillets,  there* s  m 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee.  _  If  the  gentlewomaa 
that  attends-  the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her, 
tdiere'^  one  Cassio  entreats  of  her  a  little  favour  of 
speech.     Wilt  thou  do  this? 

Clown.  She  is  stirring,  sir,  if  she  will  stir  hither^ 
I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her,         [Exit  Clown^ 
Cas.  Do,  my  good  friend. 

To  hinij  enter  Tago. 
In-  happy  time,  lago. 
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lago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  ?  [parted. 
Cos.  Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke  before   we 
1  have  made  bold  to  send  into  your  wife  ; 
My  suit  is,  that  she  will  to  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago.  ril  send  her  presently  ; 
And  ril  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  [^Exit. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  you  for' t.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

To  him,  enter  ^^milia. 
JEmiL  Good-morrow,  good  lieutenant.    1  am 
sorry. 
For  your  displeasure;  but  all  will  sure  be  welL 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it : 
And   she   speaks  for  you   stoutly.      The   Moor 

replies. 
That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus^ 
And  great  affinity;  and  that  in  wisdom 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you.    But  he  protests  be 

loves  you ; 
And  needs  fio  other  suitor  but  his  likings 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet  I  beseech  you, 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done. 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
Wish  Desdemona  alone. 
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Mmil.  Pray  you,  come  in: 
twill  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
Tospeak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you.  \_Exeuni. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  afid  Gentlemen. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot. 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  senate  ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works ; 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  My  good  lord.  Til  do*t. 

Otk.  This  fortification, gentlemen,  shall  we  see' t? 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  Lordship. 

[^Exeunt. 

Sc£NE  changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assured,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

JEmil.  Good  Madam,  do:  I  know  it  grieves  my 
As  if  the  cause  were  his.  [husband, 

Des.  Oh,  that's  an  honest  fellow  ;  doubt  not. 
But  1  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again  [Cassio, 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Most  bounteous  Madam, 
Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio^ 
He  is  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant. 
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Des.  I  know't,   I  thank  you  ;  you  do  love  my 
lord,  [sured, 

You  have  known  him  long ;  and,  be  you  well  dd- 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  farther  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance, 

Cas,  Ay,  but,  lady. 
That  policy  may  either  last  so  long. 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  waterish  diet, 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstances, 
That  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied, 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  yEmilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.     Assure  the6. 
If  1  do  vow  a  friendship,  TU  perfoim  it 
To  the  last  article.     My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
Til  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 
I'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit :  therefore  be  merrv,  Cassio ; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die^ 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello,  and  I  a  go  ^  at  a  distance. 
MmiL  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 
Cas.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 
Des.  Why,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Cas.  Madam,  not  now  :  1  am  very  ill  at  ease, 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 
Des.  Well,  do  your  discretion.     \^Exit  Cassio. 
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lago.  Hah  !  I  like  not  that. 

OM»  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

logo.  Nothing,  my  Lord;  or  if — Iknownotwhat. 

0th.  Was  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

lago.  Cassio,  my  lord?  no,  sure,  I  cannot  think 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like,  [it. 

Seeing  you  coming. 

Qth.  I  believe  'twas  he. 

Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Oifi.  Who  is*t  you  mean  ?  [my  lord, 

Des.  Why,    your   lieutenant  Cassio.       Good) 
If  I  have  any  grace^  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation  take. 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs^  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
1  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face. 
I  pr'y thee  call  him  back. 

0th.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 
Des.  Ay,  sooth,  so  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me,  {66) 
To  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  baqk. 
0th.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona  ;  some  other 
Des.  But  shairt  be  shortly  ?  [time* 

(56)  The  streaks  of  light  on  tlJassio's  face  and  person 
(which  may  be  taken  to  represent  tears)  terminate  oppa 
the  prototype  of  Desderoona's  face. 
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Oih.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you, 

Des.  Shairt  be  to-night  at  supper  f 

0th.  Not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

0th.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home ; 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then  to-morrow  night,  or  Tuesday 
morn, 
Or  T-uesday  noon,  or  night,  or  Wednesday  morn:: 
I  pr*ythee  name  the  time  ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  ^hree  days ;  in  faith,  he's  penitent : 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  take  examples 
Out  of  their  best,)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
T*  incur  a  private  check.     When  shall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul,  ^  '^ 

What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  would  deny, 
Or  stand  so  muttering  on?  what?  Michael  CassioY-^ 
Thai  came  a-wooing  with  you^  and  many  a  iime^ 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly,  » 

Hath  ta* en  your  part ^  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  ?  trust  me  I  could  do  much-*- 

0th.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  :  let  him  come  whence. 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing.  [tti74- 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 
*Tis  as  I  should  intreat  you  wear  your  gloves^  » 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  meats,  or  keep  you  warm  ; 
Or  sue  to  you,  to  do  peculiar  profit 
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To  your  own  person.     Nay,  when  I  have  »uity 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  (57) 
0th,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 
Whereon  1  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this. 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you?  no:  Farewel,  my  lord. 
0th.  Farewel,  my  Desdemona,  Fll  come  strait. 
Des.  iEmilia,come;  be,  as  your  fancies  teach  you. 
Whatever  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  [^Exeunt. 

Manent  Othello  andlkGO. 

0th.  Excellent  wench  ! Perdition  catch  my 

soiil, 
<  But  /  do  love  thee ;  and  when  I  love  thee  7iot, 
CKaos  is  come  zgain. 

lagOk  My  noble  lord, 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 
lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  wooed  my 
Know  of  your  love  ?  [Lady^ 

0th.  He  did,  from  first  to  last ;  why  dost  thou  ask  ? 
lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought. 
No  farther  harm. 

■^— *«—  ■        I    II  ■  III  I  ■■  ■  .  ■!       ■  ■     ill       .1  ^    -      ■  I         ■  ■    I     ■■    ^ 

(57)     Fearful,     The  frequent  mention  in  the  plays  of 
fear,  fright,  shakings  trembling,  ami  the  like,  have  relation 
to  the  wavering  libiations  oi  the  n^oon :  this  interpretation 
is  applicable  to  the  long  tirades  upon  fear  in  Hudibras. 
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t>lk.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ?  [her. 

lago.  I  did  not  think  he^d  been  acquainted  with 

Olh.  Oh  i/€s^  and  went  between  lis  very  oft^ 

lago.  Indeed ! 

Oih.  Indeed!    ay^  indeed,      Discernest   thou 
Is  he  not  honest  ?  £aught  in  that  ? 

lagox  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Honest?  ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  knoW; 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

lago.  Thinkj  my  lord  l^ [echoest  me ; 

Oth.  Think,  ijiy  lord  ?  why,  by  Heaven,  thou 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  thy  thought^ 
iToo  hideous  to  be  shewn.     Thou  dost  mean  some- 
thing ; 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now,  thou  lik*dstnot  that^r^ 
When  Cai^sio  left  my  wife*     What  did'st  not  like  ? 
And  when  1  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counsel^ 
Inmy  whole courseof wooing;  thouoriedst,eWe6i// 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together^ 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  bi^in 
Some  horrible  Conceit :  if  thou  dost  love  me. 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you* 
Oth.  I  think  thou  dost : 
And  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weighest  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them 
breath, 

VOL.*  III.  o 
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Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more 
'For  such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  just^ 
They're  cold  dilations  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 
•    Tago.  For  Michael  Cassio, 
I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think,  that  he  is  honest. 

0th.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem. 
Or  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none 

0th.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 
lago.  W  hy,  then,  1  think  Cassio's  an  honest  man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this ; 
\  pray  thee  s  peak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate     and  give^  thy  worst   of 
The  worst  of  words.  [thoughts 

lago.  (jood  my  lord, 
Tho'  1  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
1  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to ;   [false ; 
litter  my  thoughts  I — Why,  say,  they're  vile  and 
As  where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago, 
K  thou  but  think*st  him  wronged,  and  mak'st 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts^  [his  ear 
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tago^  I  do  bieseech  you, 
Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guesi— 
(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature  s  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse  ^  and  oft  my  Jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not ;)  I  entreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits. 
Your  wisdom  would  not  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  my  scattering  and  unsure  observance  : 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

/<ioro.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  deai*  my 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls.  [lord, 

Wlio  steals  my  purse ^  steals  trashy  *tis  somethings 

nothing  ; 
^Twa^mtne^  Uishis;  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  nle  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  ru  know 'thy  thoughts 

logo.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your 
hand  ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  *tis  in  my  custody. 

Oth.  Ha! 

Jago.  Ob,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ; 
It  is  a  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  make 
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The  meat   it  feeds   oh.     That  cuckold  lives  in 

bliss,  (58) 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger; 
But,  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  doats,  yet  doubts  ;  suspects,  yet  strongly 
0th.  Oh  misery  !  [loves  I 

lago.  Poor,  and   content,    is   rich,    and    rich 
But  riches  endless,  is  as  poor  as  winter,  [enough  ; 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
Good  Heaven  !  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

Oth.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ?  v 

Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy  ? 
7 o  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?   No  ;  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
I«  once  to  be  resolved.  Exchange  me  for  a  goat, {^69) 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  mi/  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.  'Tisnot  to  make  me  jealous. 
To  say,  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 

{58)  Observe  the  lesemblance  of  horns  od  the  bead  of 
Othello's  prototype,  such  as  are  iutroclucecl  in  his  figure, 
98,  ante. 

(59)  Exchange  me  for  a  goat.  If  ihe  south  side  of  the 
niQon  be  placeci,  uppermost,  in  which  case  Oihtllo  will  be 
upside  down,  the  shadows  which  constitute  his  person  will 
be  found  to  resemble  a  goat,  with  its  fiice  to  the  right,  as 
drawn  in  figure  103.    The  goat,  so  designated,  has  tl>e 
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Is  fi-ee  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  most  virtuous. 
.jSor  from  niine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.     No,  lago, 
I'll  see  before  I  doubt;  when  1  doubt,  prove; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy.  [son 

lago.  I'm  glad  of  this ;  for  now  1  shall  have  rea- 
To  shew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit.     Therefore  as  Tm  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me.     1  speak  not  yet  of  proof: 
Look  to  your  wife,  observe  her  well  with  Cassio  ; 
fVeaf  your  eye  thus ;  not  jealous^  nor  secure : 
1  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature 

V 

Out  of  self-bounty  be  abused  :  look  to't. 

appeanuice  of  a  number  of  bubbles  blown  on  his  body, 
as  alluded  to  in  the  same  speech. 

Fig.  103, 
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I  know  our  country  disposition  well ; 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 

They  dare  not  shew  their  husbands  ;  their  best 

conscience 
Is  not  to  leave*t  undone,  but  keep't  unknown. 

0th.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And  when  she  seemed  to  shake  ^  and  fear  your  looka^ 
She  loved  them  most. 

Oth.  And  so  she  did. 

lago.  Go  to  then  ; 
She,  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming 

To  seal  her  father  s  eyes  up,  close  as  oak 

He  thought  'twas  witchcraft — ^but  Vm  much  to 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon,  [blame: 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  Vm  bound  to  you  for  ever. 

lago.  1  see  this  hath  a  little  dashed  your  spirits^ 

Oth.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has : 
I  hoge  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love.  But,  I  do  see^youre  moved'" 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  Lord, 
My  speech  would  fall  into  such  vile  success, 
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Which  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.      Cassio's  my 

worthy  friend. 
My  Lord,  /  see  you  re  moved 

0th.  JVb,  not  much  moved 
I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest. 

Iago»  Long  liv^  she  so !  and  long  live  you  to 
think  so ! 

Oih.  And  yet  how  Nature  erring  from  itself— 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  point ; — ^as  (to  be  bold  with 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches  [you,) 

Of  lier  own  clime,  complexion^  and  degree. 
Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  Nature  tends  : 
Fob  !  one  may  smell,  in  such,  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 
But,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her;  tho*  I  may  fear„ 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And,  haply,  so  repent. 

0th.  Farewel,  farewel ; 
If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more  ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  f  observe.     Leave  me,  lago, 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [^Going. 

0th.  Why  did  I  marry  ? 
This  honest  creature,  doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  morCj  much  more^  than  he  unfolds^ 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would  I  might  entreat  your 
honour 
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To  scan  this  thing  no  farther;  leave  it  to  time:    • 

Altho*  'tis  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 

For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability; 

Yet  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  awhile^ 

You  shall  by  that  perceive  him,  and  his  means; 

Note,  %f  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 

With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity; 

Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time^ 

Let  me  be  thought  too  bi^y  in  my  fears^ 

(As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am:) 

And  hold  her  ft-ee,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

0th.  Fear  not  my  government. 

Jago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  \Jixit. 

Manet  Othello. 

0th.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
And  knows  all  qualities^  with  a  learned  spirit. 
Of  human  dealings.    If  I  prove  her  haggard, 
Tho^  that  the  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings^ 
rd  whistle  her  off^  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  Vm  blacky 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversatioa 
That  chamberer^  have.;  or,  for  I  am.  declined 

Into  the  vale  of  years^  yet  that's  not  much r^ 

She's  gone,  I  am  abused,  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loath  her.     Oh  the  cur$e  of  marriage  ! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites!  /  had  rather  be  a  toad^ 
And  live  upon  live  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
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Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 

For  othersVuse.  Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones: 

Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base; 

'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death. 

Even  then,  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  usy 

When  we  do  quicken.     Desdemona  comes! 

Enter  Desoemoma  and  tEmilia^ 

If  she  he  false^  oh^  then  Heaven  mocks  itself; 
I'll  not  believe  it, 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders^ 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly  ? 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

Oth.  I  have  a  pain  ttpon  my  forehead  her&. 

Des,  Why,  that^s  with  watching^  'twill  away 
again  ; 
JuCt  me  but  bind  it  hardj  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.   Your  napkin  is  too  little;  [60) 

[^She  drops  her  handkerchief. 
Let  it  alone;  come  ril  go  with  you: 

Des.  I  an^  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[^Exeunt. 

— M^     I  ■      ^  I         — — ^  I  ^    I      I  ■       ■   III  .    I     ■  I    ■_,  I  ■         I       ■       1  I  ^  ,  II, 

(60)  Your  napkin  is  too  little.  Much  ia  the  play  turns 
upon  this  napkin  or  handkerchief:  it  may  therefore  be  well 
(o  point  it  out  here,  as  being  constituted  of  the  white  streaks 
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Manet  Mmilia. 

^mil.  I  am  glad  /  have  found  this  napkin  ,* 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it.  But  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjured  her  sjke  should  ever  keep  it  J 
That  she  reserves  it  ever  more  about  herj 
To  kiss  and  talk  to.     1^11  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 


OD  Kodorigo's  fuce^  spotted  with  sLrawberries^^AiX,  were^ 

drawn  in 

Fig.  104- 


In  that  situation  it  will  be  behind  the  person  of  Desde- 
inona^  who  therefore^  upon  dropping  it»  may  be  supposed 
to  have  left  it  there  unseen.  But  as  to  this  particular  pas- 
gage  concerning  the  napkin's  being  too  small^ithas  a  special 
regard  to  the  white  streak  of  spotted  light,  situate  (where 
Desdemona,  from  her  relative  position^may  be  conceived  to 
have  put  it)  upon  the  crown  of  Othello's  head;  which>  how- 
ever^ is  not  long  enough  to  go  round  his  brow. 
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And  give't  lago;  what  he* II  do  with  itj 

Heaven  kn.ows,  not  I ; 

1  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy* 

Enter  I A  go. 

lago.  How  now  ?  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

JEmil.  Do  not  you  chide;  1  have  a  thing  for 

lago.  You  have  a  thing  for  me  ?  [jyou. 

It  is  a  common  thing 

^nUL  Ha? 

lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife.  [now 

^mil.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  what  will  you  give  me 
For  that  same  handkerchief.^ 

lago.  What  handkerchief? 

^mil.  What  handkerchief? 

Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona : 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

lago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

^mil.  No ;  but  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And  to  the  advantage,  I  being  here  took't  up : 
Look^  here  Uis. 

lago.  A  good  wench,  give  it  me. 

jEmit.  What  will  you  do  with't,  you  have  been 
To  have  me  filch  it  ?  [so  earnest 

Jago.  Why,  what  is  that  to  you  ? 

[Snatching  it. 

JEmil.  \Vt  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  iftiport^ 
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Give't  me  again.     Poor  Lady !  she* II  run  mad 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

lago.  Be  not  you  known  on*t: 
1  have  use  for  it.     Go,  leave  me —     [^Exit  iEmil. 
/  will  in  Cassia's  lodging  lose  this  napkiuy 
And  let  him  find  it.     Trifles  light  as  air 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poisons: 
Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisons. 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ;; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  bloody 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. --A,  did  say  so* 

Enter  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes!  not  poppy y  nor  mandrcN* 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world,         [gora. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep^ 
Which  thou  hadst  yesterday. 

0th.  Ha  I  false  to  me  1 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general?  no  more  of  that. 

0th.  Avantl  be  gone !  thou'st  set  me  on  the 
I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  much  abused,  \raek:{6\) 
;Than  but  to  know  a  little. 

lago.  How,  my  Lord  t 

(6l)^  On  the  rackj  or  wheel.    Alluding  to  the  circum« 
ference  of  the  moon  • 
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Otk.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  ])Oursoflust? 
I  saw't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me; 
I  slept  the  next  night  well;  was  free  and  merry; 
I  found  nvt  Cassia^  8  kisses  on  her  lips  : 
IJe  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  alK 

lago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this, 

0th.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
(Pioneers  and  all,)  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.     Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farewel  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewel  content ! 
Farewel  the  plumed  troops^  and  the  big  war^ 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  oh,  farewel ! 
Farewel  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit  stirring  drum,  the  ear  piercing  fife^ 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
And,  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
TIC  immortal  Jovts  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewel !  Othello's  occupation's  gone  ! 

lago.  Is't  possible,  my  lord  ? 

OM.  Villain,  besure  you  prove  my  love  a  whore; 
Be  sure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof. 

[Catching  hold  on  him.^ 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  been  better,  being  born  a  dog,  (62) 
Than  answer  my  naked  wrath. 

(JS2)     Being  born  a  dog.     If  the  north  «ide  of  the  moon 
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lago.  Is*t  come  to  this  ?  \\t^ 

Oth.  Make  me  to  see't ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge^  nor  loop^t  (63) 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

lago.  My  noble  lord — '- — 

OM.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me^^ 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorse  ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep^  all  earth  amazed; 


be  on  the  right  hand^  and  lago's  head  be  looked  at  horizon-^ 
tally^  it  will  exhibit  the  likeness  of  a  mastiiTdog  barking  | 
and  as  this  is  often  alluded  to  in  respect  of  this  part  of  th^ 
moon,  the  dog  is  drawn  in 

Fig.  105. 


{6^)    Hinge  nor  loop.    Note  the  shape  of  the  streaks  of 
light  on  the  upper  part  of  Cassio  s  person. 
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For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  than  that. 

lago.  Oh  grace  !  oh  Heaven  defend  me  ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul  ?  or  sense  ? 
God  be  w'  you :  take  mine  office,     O  wretched 
That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  !     [fool, 
Oh  monstrous  world !  take   note,   take  note^  oh 
To  be  direct  and  honest*  is  not  safe.  [trorW, 

I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
rU  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 

0th.  Nay,  stay — thou  shouldst  be  honest — 

lago.  \  should  be  wise,  for  honesty's  afool^ 
And  loses  what  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  worlds 
I  think  my  wife  is  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not; 
1*11  have  some  proof.    Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian*s  visage,  is  now  begriind  and  black 
As  my  own  face.     If  there  be  cords  ^  or  knives^ 
Poison^  orjire^  or  suffocating  streams^ 
I'll  not  endure' t — ^^  Would  1  were  satisfied  ! 

lago.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion ; 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  w^ould  be  satisfied  ? 

Oth.  Would  ?  nay,  and  will. 

lago.  And  may  ;  but  how  ?  how  satisfied,  my 
Would  you  be  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  ?  [lord  ? 
Seholiji  her  tupp'd  ? 
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Oih.  Death  and  damnation  I   oh  ! 
lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  'em  to  that  prospect :  damn  them,  thert^ 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster, 
More  than  their  own.     What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say?  whcre's  satisfaction? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  ^nd  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say. 
If  imputation  and  strong  circumstances, 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  might  hav  t. 
O/A.  Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyaL 
lagv.  1  do  not  like  the  office : 
But  sith  I'm  entered  in  this  cause  so  far, 
Prick'd  to't  hy  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
1  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately, 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 

1  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  j 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio ;— — - 
Otfi.  Oh,  monstrous!  monstrous! 
Iago\  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 
0/A,  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion} 
*ris  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

Tago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proo&^ 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 
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0//i.  ril  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wise;  yet  we  see  nothing 
She  may  be  honest  yet. — Tell  me  but  this,  [done  i 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries^  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

0th.  I  gave  her  such  a  one,  'twas  my  first  gift. 

lago.  I  know  not  that ;  but  such  a  handkerchief 
(Tm  sure  it  was-your  wife's)^  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with* 

0th.  If  it  be  that — 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any,  if  'twas  hers, 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th.  Oh,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  i 
One  i»  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 

Now  do  I  see  'tis  true. Look  here,  lago, 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  ; 

'Tis  gone ; 

Arise  Mack  vengeance  from  the  hollow  hell! 
Yield  up,  oh  love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate !  swell  bosom  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspic's  tongues. 

lago.  Yet  be  content. 

Oth.  Oh,  bloody  bloody  blood [^ckange^ 

lago.  Patience,  I  say:  your  mind, perhaps y  may 

Oth.  Never  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course, 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic,  and  the  Hellespont: 

VOL.  III.  H  < 
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Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
S^ball  ne'er  lodk  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  cupable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up.— Now,  hy  yon  marble  heaven^ 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow   [^He  kneels. 
I  here  engage  my  words 

li^o.  £>o  not  rise  yet :  [Isgo  kneels. 

Witness  you  ever^burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness  that  here  lago  tloth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit^  handsj  heart, 
To  wronged  Othello^ s  service.     Let  him  command^ 
Nor  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  business  ever. 

0th.  I  greet  thy  love, 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boun- 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to^t :      [teous, 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  bear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio's  not  alive. 

logo.  My  friend  is  dead  ; 
*Tis  done  at  your  request.     But  let  her  live. 

0th.  Damn  her,   lewd  minx  !  Oh,  damn  her ! 
damn  her ! 
Gome,  go  witJi  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw 
To  furnish  tne  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fiiir  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene — another  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Desdemona^  ^Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  kaow,  sirrah,  where  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clown.  I  dare  not  say  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clown.  He's  a  soldier,  and  foir  me  to  say  a  sol- 
dier lies,  'tis  stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to,  where  lodges  he? 

Clown.  Te  tell  you  where  he  lodges^  is  to  tell 
you  where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clown.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for 
me  to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say  he  lies  here^  or  he 
lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report  ? 

Clown.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that 
is,  make  questions,  and  bid  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither :  tell  him 
I  have  moved  my  Lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope  all 
will  be  well. 

Clown.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's 
wit,  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Des.  Where   should  I  lose  that  handkerchief 
iEmilia? 

hS 
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JSmil.  I  know  not.  Madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  6f  cruzadoes.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

JEmil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he  ?  I  think  the  sun  where  he  tdas 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him.  [bom, 

JEmil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio  be 
Called  to  him.     How  is  it  with  you,  my  Lord  ? 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Well,  my  good  lady. Oh,  hardness  to 

How  do  you,  Desdemona  ?  [dissemble ! 

Des.  Well,  my  Lord. 

0th.  Give  me  your  hand ;  this  hand  is  moist, 
my  Lady. 

Des.  It  yet  h3.ihfelt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow* 

0th.  This  argues  fruitfulness  and  liberal  heart: 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist — this  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty ;  fasting  and  prayer. 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels ;  'tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  You  mtiy  indeed  say  so ; 
For  'twa9  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 
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0th.'  A  liberal  hand.     The  hearts  of  old  gave 
hands ; 
B  lit  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts, 

Des.  I  cannot  speak  of  this. — Come,  now  your 
0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ?  [promise. 

Des.  Tve  sent  to  bidCassio  come  speak  withyou. 
Oth.  I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 
Des.  Here,  my  Lord. 
Oth.  That  which  I  gave  you. 
Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not? 

Des.  Noj  indeed^  my  Lord. 
•  Oth.  That's  a  fault.     That  handkerchief 
Did  an  -/Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ;   . 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.     She  told  her,  while  she 

kept  it, 
*Twould  make  her  amiable,  subdue  my  father 
tniirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  spirits  hunt 
After  new  fancies.     She  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wived. 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so  ;  and  take  heed  on't ;— - 
Make  it  a  darling,  like  your  precious  eye  ;• 
To  lose^t,  or  give't  away,  were  such  perdition^ 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 
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Des.  Is*t  possible  ? 

0th.  'Tis  true  ;  there  s  magic  in  the  web  of  it ; 
A  Sybils  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewed  the  work  : 
The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk  ; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maiden^s  hearts. 

Des.  Indeed!  is*ttrue? 

0th.  Most  veritable,  therefore  look  to't  welL 

Des.  Then  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  never 

0th.  Ha !  wherefore  ?  [seen't ! 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash? 

0th.  Is't  lost?  is't  gone ?  speak,  is  it  out  o  tK 

Des.  Bless  us !   ■•    l    ,  [t^ay  ? 

0th.  Say  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  lost ;  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

0th.  Ha! 

Des.  I  say  it  is  not  lost, 

0th.  Fetch' t,  let  me  see't, 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir ;  but  I  will  not  now  : 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  xae  from  my  suit  : 
Pray  you,  let  Cassio  be  received  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  the  handkerchiefs — my  mind 
misgives ^  [num. 

Des,  Come,  you'// ne'^r  meet  a  more  sufficient 

0th.  The  handkerchief 

Des.  A  man  that  all  his  time. 
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Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  hve; 
Shared  dangers  with  you. 

0th.  The  handkerchief — • — 

Des.  la  sooth  you  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away  f  [Exit  Otkelk). 

Manent  D£SD£M0NA  and  J^mhiA. 

JEmil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  } 

Des.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I'm  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

^mil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shews  us  a  man  : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they're  full. 
They  belch  us.  Look  you,  Cassio  and  my  husband. 

Enter  Iago  and  Cassiq. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way,  'tis  she  mustdo't; 
And  lo,  the  happiness  !  go  and  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio,  what^s  the  new  s 
with  you  ? 

Cas.  Madam,  my  former  suit.  I  do  beseech  you, 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour.     I  would  not  be  delayed  ; 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind. 
That  not  my  service  pasty  nor  present  sorrows^ 
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if  or  purposed  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again, 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit  i 
So  shall  I  cloath  me  in  a  forced  content. 
And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course, 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas,  thrice  gentle  Cassio, 
My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord;  nor  should  I  know  him^ 
tVere  he  in  favour i  as  in  humour  altered. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified, 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best ; 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure^ 
For  my  free  speech !  You  must  a-while  be  patient  j 
What  I  can  do,  I  will:  and  more  I  will 

• 

Than  for  myself  I  dare.     Let  that  suffice  you, 

lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

MmiL  He  went  hence  but  do\> 
And  certainly  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  /  have  seen  the  cannon 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And  like  the  devil  from  his  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother ;  and  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment  then  ;  1  will  go  meet  him  : 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  aitgry.  [^Exit. 

Manent  Desdemona,  ^Emilia,  and  Cassio. 
Des.  I  pr'y  thee  do  so. — Something  sure,  of  state 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatched  practice^ 
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Made  here  demonstrable  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
JTath  puddled  his  clear  spirit  ;  and  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things , 
Tho'  great  ones  are  their  object.     *Tis  even  so  ; 
For  let  our  finger  akc,  and  it  endues 
Our  other  healthful  members  with  a  sense 
Of  pain.  Nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods  ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observance  always. 
As  fits  the  bridal.     Beshrew  me  much,  ^Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am,) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul; 
But  now  I  find  I  had  suborned  the  witness^ 
And  he's  indicted /a/^^/y, 

jEmiL  Pray  Heaven^  it  be 
State-matter  as  you  think;  and  no  conception, 
Nor  jealous  toy  concerning  you  ! 

Des.  Alas  the  day,  I  never  gave  him  cause! 

jEmil.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered 
They  are  not  ever-jealous  for  a  cause ;  [so; 

But  jealous,  for  they're  jealous.     It's  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself.  [mind! 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's 

^miL  Lady,  amen.  [6om/; 

Des.  I  will  go  seek  him.     Cassio  walk  herea-^ 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  suit. 
And  seek  t'  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 
[Ea:eunt  Desdemona  and  iEmilia  at  one  door^ 
Cassio  at  the  other. 
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Scene  changes  to  the  Street  before  the  Palace. 

Ite-enter  Cassio  meeting  Bianca,  (64) 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio^ 
Cas.  What  makes  you  from  home  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 

Indeed,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. ' 
Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging  Cassio* 

What?  keep  a  week  away?  seven  day  s  and  nights  ? 

Eight  score  eight  hours;  and  lovers  absent  hours, 

More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times? 

Oh  weary  reckoning! 

(64)  Bianca,  the  outline  of  whose  face  in  the  moon 
constitutes  thai  of  Cassio  also^  who  looks  the  opposite  way^ 
is  composed  of  white  light  there^  as  implied  by  her  name*. 
She  has  the  same  prototype  as  Reynoldo  in  Hamlet^  (fig. 
65)^  and  is  herself  drawn  in 

jR^.  106. 
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€!as»  Pardon  me,  Bianca ; 
r  Jkave  thi$  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  pressed; 
S"^  I  shall  in  a  more  convenient  time 
StTtke  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  her  Dcsdemona's  handkerchief. 
T^ke  me  this  work  out. 

£ian.  Oh  Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend : 
Of  thy  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause; 
le*teome  to  this?  well,  well. 

Cos.  Go  to,  woman  : 
Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  deviTs  teeth, 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jealous 
now,  [brance  ? 

Tliat  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remem- 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 
Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it?  [chamber; 

Cos.  I   know   not  neither;   I  found  it  in  my 
Hike  the  work  well:  ere  it  be  demanded. 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied: 
Take  it  and  do*t,  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 
Bian.  Leave  you;  wherefore? 
Cos.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  womancd. 
Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 
Cos.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 
%   Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me; 
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I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ;i 
And  say  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night  / 

Cos.  'Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  yooy 
For  I  attend  here.     But  Vll  see  you  soon. 

^ian^  'Tis  very  good ;  I  must  be  circumstanced., 

{Exeunt^ 


ACT    IV. 


Scene — a  Court  before  the  Palace.. 

i?n^€r  Othello  and  Iago« 

lago.  Will  you  think  so  ? 

0th.  Think  so,  lago  ? 

lago.  What,  to  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th.  An^  unauthorized  kiss  ? 

lago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bedj 
An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked  in  bed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm  ?^ 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil  : 
They  that  inean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so. 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt    . 
Heaven. 

lago.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip  : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief---^^ 

0th.  What  then? 
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lago.  Why  then,  'tisliers,  my  lord;  and  being 
She  may;  I  think,  bestow^t  on  any  man.        [herSt 

Otk.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too  ; 
May  she  give  that  ? 

liigo.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen  ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But  for  the  handkerchief [forgot  it ; 

0th.  By  Heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have 
Thou  saidst— oh,  it  comes  o*er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  (65)  o'er  th'  infected  house. 
Boding  to  ill, — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

lago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oth.  That's  not  so  good  now. 

lago.  What  if  I  said,  Fd  seen  him  do  you  wrong? 
Or  heard  himsay,  (as  knaves  be  such  abroad. 
Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  suit. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 

(65)  The  back  of  lago's  head  looked  at  horizontally, 
and  with  the  south  side  of  the  moon  on  the  right  hand,  'u 
like  the  bead  of  a  raven^  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  107.     ' 
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Convinced  or  supplied  them,  they  can't  choose 
But  they  must  blab)  w 

0th.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ?  [«ured^ 

■« 

lago.  He  hath   my  lord  ;-  but  be  you  w*ll  as-- 
No  more  than  he*ll  unswear. 

0th.  What  hath  he  said  ?  [did 

lago.  Why,  that  he  did 1  know  not  what  he 

Oih.  What?  what? 

lago.  Lie 

0th.  With  her? 

lago.   With  her^  on  her^ what  you  writ 


0th.  Lie  with  her !  lie  on  her!  lie  with  b^r? 
that *s fulsome :  handkerchief — confessions — band- 
kerchief — handkerchief  to  confess  and  he  hanged 
for  his  labour — First  to  he  hanged^  and  then — to 
confess! — I  tremble  at  it — Nature  would  not  in- 
Test  herself  in  such  shadowing  without  some  in- 
struction •     It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus 

pish — noses, ears, and  lips — is*t  possible! — confess ! 

-^handkerchief/ — Oh  devil! 

[^Falk  in  a  Trance^ 

logo.  Work  on,  [caught ; 

My  medicine,   work!    thus   credVilous  fools  are 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames  even  thus. 
All  guiltless,  meet  reproach.      What,  hoa!   my 
My  lord,  I  say,  Othello. [lord  I 

Enter  Cassio. 
How  now,  Cassio  ? 
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Cas.  Wliat's  the  matter  ? 

lago.  My  lord  i^  felt  into  an  epilepsy^ 
This  is  the  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cos.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

la^o.  No,  forbear, 
The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course ; 
If  not,  hefoamn  at  mouthy  and  hy  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness:  look^  he  stirs. 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  straight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. 

\Exit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head? 

0th.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

lago.  I  mock  you  not,  by  Heaven  : 
Would  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  A  horned  maris  a  monster  and  a  beast. 

lago.  There's  many  a  beast  then  in  a  populous 
And  manv  a  civil  monster.  fcity. 

Oth.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

lago.  Good  Sir,  be  a  man  ; 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but^ yoked, 
May  draw  with  you.     Millions  are  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds,  [ter. 

Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.   Your  case  is  bet- 
Oh,  'tis  the  spight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch ; 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.     No,  let  me  know. 
And  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 
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0//i.  Oh,  thou  art  wise ;  *tis  certain. 

lago.  Stand  you  a  whtlt  apart^ 
Confine  yourself  hut  in  a  patient  list. 
Whilst  you  were  here,  overwhelmed  with  your  gri^^ 
(A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man). 
Cassio  came  hither.     I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'scuses  on  your  ecstasy; 
Bade  him  anon  return^  and  here  speak  with  me ; 
The  which  he  promised.     Do  but  encavo  yourself 
And  mark  thefieersy  the  gibes  ^  and  notable  Bcoms^ 
That  dwell  in  every  region^  of  his  face. 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew ; 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when, 
lie  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife^   . 
1  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.     Marry,   patience ; 
Or  1  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen, 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 
1  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience  j 
But,  dost  thou  hear  ?  most  blood3^ 

lago.  That's  not  amiss  ; 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdraws. 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that,  by  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  and  cloth.     It  is  a  creature 
That  doats  on  Cassio;  as  'tis  the  strumpet's  plague 
To  beguile  many^  and  be  beguiVd  by  one  ; 
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L> 


He,  when  he  hears  of  Ikt,  cannot  refrain 

From  the  excess  of  laiigliter, — Horc  lie  comes 

Enter  Cassk). 

As  he  shall  smilc^  Othello  shall  go  mad ; 
And  his  unbookisli  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour. 
Quite  in  this  wrong.  How  do  you  now,  lieutenant? 

Cas.  The  worser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whose  want  even  kills  me.  [on*t: 

lago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure 
Now  if  this  suit  hiy  in  tJianca's  power, 

[Speaking  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ? 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  caitiff ! 

0th.   Look  how  he  laughs  already.  [Aside. 

lago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Cas.  Alas,poorrogue,  I thinkindeedshelovesme. 

0th.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly  and  laughs  out. 

[Aside. 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ! 

0th.  Now  he  importunes  him 
To  tell  it  o'er ;  go  to,  well  said,  well  said.  [Aside. 

lago.  She  gives  it  out  that  you  shall  marry  lier. 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas.  Ha^  ha,  ha  / 

0th.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman?  do  you  triumph? 

[Aside, 

VOL.  Ill,  I 
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Cos.  I  marry  her! — What?  a  customer  ?  pr'^ythee 
bear  some  charity  to  my  wity  do  not  think  it  so 
unwholesome.     Ha^  ha^  ha  ! 

0th.  Soy  so  :  they  laugh  that  win.  [Aside. 

lago.  Why,  the  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry 

Cas.  Pr'ytheey  say  true.  [hen 

lago.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

0th.  Have  you  scored  me  !  welL  [Aside^ 

Cos.  This  is  the  monkey's  [^&)  own  giving  out: 
she  is  persuaded  I  wrll  marry  her,  out  of  her  own 
love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th,  lago  becfi:ons  me:  now  he  begins  the  story. 

\Aside^ 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now  r  she  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was  the  other  day  talking  on  the 
sea  bank  with  certain  Venetians,  and  thither  comes 
the  bauble,  ^ndi  falls  me  thus  about  the  neck — 

Oth.  Crying,  Oh  dear  Cassio,  as  it  were :  h\9 
gesture  imports  it.  [Aside. 

Cas.  So  hangs  and  lolls^  and  weeps  upon  mcy 
so  shakes^  and  pulls  me.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 

0th.  Now  he  tells  how  she  plucked  him,  to  my 
chamber ;  oh  /  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not 
that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  [Aside. 


(66)     The  monkey.     Bianca's  face  in  the  moon  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  baboon. 
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Cas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 
lasro.  Before  me!  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cas.  'Tis  such  another  Jitchew  :  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me  ? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  (67)  haunt 
you !  what  did  you  mean  by  that  said  hander- 
chief  you  gave  me  even  now  ?  /  was  a  fine  fool 
to  take  it :  I  must  take  out  the  work  ?  A  likely 
piece  of  work,  that  you  should  find  it  in  your 
chamber,  and  know  not  who  left  it  there.  This 
is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the 
work  ?  there — give  it  your  hobby-horse  :  where- 
soever you  had  it,  Til  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ? 
how  now  ? 

0th.  By  Heaven,  that  should  be  my  handker* 
chief.  (68)  [Aside. 

Bian.  If  you'll  come  to  supper  to-night,  you 


(67)  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  note,  that  the 
prototype  of  lago,  which  is  close  to  that  of  Cassio,  is  often, 
from  the  general  cliaracters  of  its  features,  likened  to  the 
devil. 

(68)  Figure  108  gives  another  view  of  the  fatal  hand- 
kerchief^ as  now  held  in  the  hand  of  Cassio^  and  made  up 

I  3 
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may ;  if  you  wU  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  [JBoriV. 

lago.  After  licr,  after  her. 

Cas,  I  must,  she'll  rail  in  the  streets  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  Yes,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you  ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.  Prylhce  come^  will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to,  say  no  more.  [^Exit  Cassio. 

Manent  Othello  and  Iago. 

Olh,  How  shall  1  murder  him,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  hi» 

0th.  Oh,  Iago  ! —  [vice  ? 

Iago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th.  Was  that  mine  ? 

Iago.  Yours,  hy  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 


of  the  fight  which  formed  the  conical  cap  of  Whachuui  in 

Hudibras^  reversed. 

Fig.  108, 
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prizes  the  foolish  woman  your  wife. — She  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing: 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  sweet  woman  ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot  and  perish,  and  be  damned 
to  night ;  for  she  shall  not  live.  No,  my  heart  is 
turned  to  stone  :  I  strike  it^  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 
Oh,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature — She 
might,  lie  by  an  Emperor  s  side  and  command  him 
tasks. 

lago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Oth.  Hang  her,  1  do  but  say  what  she  is — so 
delicate  with  her  needle — an  admirable  musician — 
Oh,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear :  of 
so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  ! 

lago.  She's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

Oth.  Oh,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times  : 
And  tlien^  of  so  gentle  condition ! — 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Oth.  Nay,  that's  certain. 
Butyet  the  pity  of  it,  lago — Oh,lago,  thepity  of  it, 
lago— 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  of  her  iniquity,  give 
per  patent  to  offend  ;  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
comes  near  nobody. 

Oth.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes  :  cuckold  me! 

Jago.  Oh,  'tis  foul  in  her. 
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0th.  With  mine  officer ! 

laso.  That's  fouler. 

Oth.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago,  this  night; 
I'll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
her  beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again  ;  this  night, 
lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  her 
Even  in  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated,         [bed: 

0th.  Good,  good: 
The  justice  of  it  pleases;  very  good. 

lago.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker  .'^ 
You  shall  hear  no  more  bjf  midfiight. 

[A  trumpet  within. 

0th.  Excellent  good. — What   trumpet   is   that 
same  ?  [Lodovico, 

lago.    Something   from    Venice,   sure.       'Tis 
Come  from  the  duke:  and,  see,  your  wife  is  w^ith 
him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  (69)   Desdemona,  awe?  Attend- 
ants, from  the  Palace. 

Lod.  Save,  you  worthy  general. 


(69)  Lodovico  has  the  same  prolotypc  as  Fortinbras  in 
King  Lear,  cirawii  before  in  fig.  5'i.  This  seems  lo  be  de- 
termined by  his  being  called  hereafter  a  proper^  vtry  hand- 
some man ;  and  that  prototype  has,  in  fact,  more  of  ihc  Hue 
human  countenance  than  anv  other  in  the  moon. 
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0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod.  The   duke  and   the    senators  of  Venice 
greet  you.  [^Gives  him  a  Letter. 

0th.  I  kiss  the  inHrument  of  t\\e\x  pleasures. 

Des.  And  what's  the  ne^\^s,  i>x)od  cousin  Lodo- 

lago.  1  am  very  glad  to  see  you^  signior.  [vico? 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  1  thank  you;  how  does  lieutenant  Cassio? 

lago.  Lives,  sir.  [lord 

Des.  Cousin,  there* s  falVn  between  him  and  my 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  shall  make  all  well^ 

Oth.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  [^Aside. 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will. — 

[^Reads. 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ;  he's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  division  *twixt  m,y  Lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one ;  1  would  do  much 
T'  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

Oth.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Des.  My  lord ! 

Oth.  Are  you  wise  ? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  'May  be,  the  letter  moved  him. 
For,  as  I  think,  they  do  comtnand  him  home^ 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  Trust  me,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Oth.  Indeed!  {Asid^. 
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Des.  My  lord  ! 

0th.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  Why,  sweet  Othello  ? 

0th.   Devil ! [Striking  her, 

Des.  I  have  not  deserved  this.  [Venice, 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believed  in 
Though  1  should  swear  I saw^t.  'Tis  very  much; 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

0th.  Oh  devil,  devil! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile;  (70) 
Out  of  mi/  sight. 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  t'  olBTend  you.         [Going. 

Lod.  Truly,  au  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

Otk.  Mistress 

Des.  My  lord. 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay ;  i/ou  didtcish  that  Iwoiild make  her  turn ; 
Sir,  she  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on ; 
And  turn  again.     And  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep  ;  ' 
And  she's  obedient :  as  you  say,  obedient ; 


(70)  Compare  this  passage  with  that  in  Hamlet  to 
which  fii;.  75  applies,  as  it  regards  the  same  likeness  to  a 
crocodile  in  the  moon. 
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Very  obedient — proceed  you  in  your  tears^^ 
Concerning  this,  sir, — oh  well-painted  passion  ! — 
I  amconimancled  home — get  you  away^ 
r  II  send  for  you  anon^ — sir,  1  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice. — Hence,  avant ! — 

l^Exit  Des. 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And,  sir,  to-night 
I  do  intreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus —  s 
Goats  and  monkeys,  \_Exit, 

Manent  Lodovico  and  Iago. 
Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  ^whoniowx  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ?  this  the  Nature 
Which  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  change^ 
Could  neither  raze  nor  pierce  ? 
Iago.  He  is  much  changed. 
Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe?  is  he  not  light  of  brain? 
Iago.  He's  what  he  is ;  I  may  not  breathe  my 
censure. 
AV^hat  he  might  be,  if  what  he  might  he  is  not, 
1  would  to  Heaven  he  were  ! 
Lod.  What,  strike  his  wife! 
Iago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  yet  'would 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst.  [I  knew. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  use? 
Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new  create  this  fault  ? 
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lago.  Alas,  alas ! 
It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak  [Asm, 

What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  observe 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so, 
That  I  may  save  my  speech,     Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  Vm  sorry  that  I  am  deceived  in  him. 

[ExeurU. 

Scene  changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Othello  and  tEmilia. 

0th.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 

JEmil.  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

0th,  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  her  together. 

Mmil.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;    and  then  I 
heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th.  What?  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

MmiL  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  Nor  send  you  out  o'  th' way? 

jEmil.   Never. 

0th.  To  Ibtch  her  fan ^  her  gloves^  her  mask,  nor 

jEmil.  Nev(r,  my  iord.  [nothing? 

0th,  That's  strai^.gc ! 

JEmil.  I  durst^  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honesty 
La//  down  my  soul  at  stake  :  if  you  think  other, 
RciDfrv'c  your  thought,  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  auv  u  retch  hath  put  this  in  your  head^ 
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Let  Heaven  requite  it  tcith  the  serpents  curse! 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

0th.  Bid  her  come  hither^  go.      [^Exit  ^Emilia. 
She  says  enough;  yet  she's  a  simple  bawd, 
That  cannot  say  as  much.     This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet  lock  and  key  of  villanous  secrets  ; 
And  yet  she*  II  kneel^  and  pray :  Pve  seen  her  dot. 

Enter  D£SD£mona  and  ^Emilia. 

Hes.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

0th.  Pray  you,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Hes.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes ;  look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Oth.  Some  of  your  function,  mistressj; 
Leave  procreants  alone  and  shut  the  door. 
Cough,  or  cry,  hem,  if  any  body  come. 

Your  mystery,  your  mystery  : nay,  dispatch. 

[_Exit  Emilia. 

Des.   Upon  my  knee,  what   doth  your  speech 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  [import  ? 

But  not  your  words. 

Oth.  Why  ?  what  art  thou  ?  [wife  : 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true  and  loyal 

Oth.  Come,  swear  it;  damn  thyself;  lest,  being 
like  one 
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Of  Heaven^  the  devils  themselves  should  fear  to 

seize  thee.  [honest. 

Therefore   be   double-damned ;    swear    thou    art 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

0th.  Heaven  truly  knows 
That  thou  art  false  as  hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
With  whom?  hoto  am  I  false? 

0th.  Ah,  Desdemona  I  away^  away^  away 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day!    why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  1  the  motive  of  these  tears^  my  Lord  ? 
If  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  hack. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me;  if  you  have  lost  him. 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

0th.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction,  had  he  rained 
All  kind  of  sores  and  shames  of  my  bare  head,    . 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  (71)  to  the  very  lips, 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  hopes  ; 
I  shauld  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience.      Hut  alas,  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 


{71)  Steep' d  me  in  poverty,  and  beggar  in  his  drink. 
Othello's  prototype  has,  in  fact,  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  being  clothed  in  the  rags  of  a  pauper. 
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To  point  his  slow  and  moving  Jinger  at (79) 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too,  well,  very  well. 
But  there,  where  1  have  garnered  up  my  heart. 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life, 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  rufiSy 
Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence  ; 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern^  for  foul  toads  [there, 

To  knot  and  gender  in;    turn    thy  complexion 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-plied  cherubin  ; 
Aye,  there,  look  grim  as  hell. 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

Oth.  Oh,  ^y^  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles^ 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.  Oh  thou  weed! 
Who  art  so  lovely  ftiir,  and  smellest  so  sweet. 

That  the  sense  akes  at  thee 

*  Would  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  born  ! 

Des.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  1  committed? 

Oth.  Was    this   fair   paper,    this   most   goodly 
book,  [mitted  ? 

Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  what,  what  com- 
Committed  ? — ho,  thou  public  commoner  I 
J  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks^ 


(72)  Direcdy  o|;posite^to  Othello,  and  just  under  the 
remarkable  streaks  of  light  oti  Cassio's  person,  there  is,  in 
light,  the  likeness  of  a  hand,  which  may  be  conceived  to 
havp  a  single  finger  pointing  in  either  of  the  two  opposite 
directions. 
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That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty,  [ted  ? 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds.  What,  what  commit- 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  hushed  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
And  will  not  hear't.  What  committed  ? — impu- 
dent strumpet ! 

Des.  By  Heaven  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  christian. 
If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other,  foul,  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

0th.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

0th.  Is*  t.  possible  ? 

Des.  Oh,  Heav'n  forgive  us  ! 

0th.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then. 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello 

Enter  ^Emilia. 
You^  ^nistresSj 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  St.  Peter, 

And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  you  !  you  !  ay,  you  ! 

We  have  done  our  course,  there^s  inoney  for  your 

pains, 

I  pray  you  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 

[Exit. 
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Mmil.  Alas, what  does  this  gentleman  conceive? 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Des.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 

MmiL  Good  madam,  what's   the  matter  with 
my  lord  ? 

Dcs.  With  whom  ? 

MmiL  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam  ? 

Ties.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

JEmiL  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I  have  none  ;  do  not  talk  to  me,  ^Emilia. 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  answer  have  I  none. 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     Pray,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding-sheets,  remember ; 
And  call  thy  husbasd  hither. 

Mmil.  Heres  a  change  indeed  !  \Exit. 

Des.  'Tis  meet  I  should  be  used  so,  very  meet: 
How  have  1  been  behaved,  that  he  might  stick 
The  smallest  opinion  of  my  least  misuse  ! 

Enter  1a go  and  /Emilia. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?  how  is't 
with  you  ? 

Des.  I  cannot   tell  ;  those,  that  do  teach  your 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks  ;   [babes, 
He  might  have  chid  me  so  ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

lago.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

JEmiL  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhored  her. 
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Thrown  such  despight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  Mbar  it. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 

lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.  Such  as  she  said,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

JEmil.  He  called  her  whore ;  a  beggar  in  hisdrink 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet. 

lago.  Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know  ;  l*m  sure  I  am  none  such. 

lago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep  ;  alas,  the  day  ! 

jEmil.  Hath  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends? 
To  be  called  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune.      [upon  him  ! 

lago.  Beshrcw  him  for't  !  how  comes  this  trick 

Des.  Nay,  Heaven  doth  know. 

^mil.  I  will  be  hanged^  ^/'8ome  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Has  not  devised  this  slander:  Fll  be  hanged  else. 

lago.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man ;  it  is  impossible. 

Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  Heaven  pardon  him  ! 

JEmil.  A  halter  pardon  him^  and  hell  gnaw  his 

bones  ! 

Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  her 

company  ?  [hood  ? 

What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  likeii- 

The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  villainous  knave. 
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Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow ^ 
Oh  Heaven^  that  such  companions  thoudst  unfold. 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whipj 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  east  to  tlC  west  ! 

lago.  Speak  within  door.  [was, 

JEmiL  Ob  fie  upon  tbem  !  Some  such  'squire  he 
That  turned  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without ; 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 
lago.   You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 
Des.  Alas,  lago. 
What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him;  hy  this  light  of  Heavn, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel ; 

[^Kneeling. 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Or  in  discourse,  or  thought^  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
Delighted  them  on  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will,  though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me!  Unkindnegs  may  do  much; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  can't  say,  whore  ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word  : 
To  do  the  act,  that  might  th'  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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lago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  hu- 
mour ; 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence,     . 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des.  If  'twere  no  other 

lago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant.  [Trumpets^ 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper ! 
The  messenger  of  Venice  stays  the  meat  ; 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[^Exeunt  Desdemona  arid  ^Emilia. 

Enter  Rodorigo  to  Iago. 

How  now,  Rodorigo  ? 

Rod,  I  do  not  find   that  thou   deaKst  justly" 

lugo.  What  in  the  contrary  ?  [with  me. 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doft'st  me  with  some  de- 
vice, lago ;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now, 
keepest  from  me  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest 
me  with  the  least  advantage  of  hope.  I  will, 
indeed,  no  longer  endure  it.  Nor  am  I  yet  per- 
suaded to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
foolishly  suffered. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Rodorigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  and  your 
words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth  :  I  have  wasted 
myself  out  of  my  means.     The  jewels  you  have. 
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had  from  me^  to  deliver  to  Desdemona^  would 
half  have  corrupted  a  votarist.  You  have  told 
me,  she  hath  received  them^  and  returned  me  ex- 
pectations and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and 
acquittance  ;  but  I  find  none. 

lago.  Well,  go  to  ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well,  go  to ;  I  cannot  go  to,  man,  nor 
'tis  not  very  well ;  nay,  I  think,  it  is  scurvy,  and 
begin  to  find  myself  fobbed  in  it. 

lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you  *tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona ;  if  she  will  return  me 
my  jewels^  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my 
tinlawful  solicitation :  ifnot^  assure  yourself /weY/ 
seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  said  now 

Rod.  Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest 
intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  wow,  I  see  there  s  mettle  in  thee ;  and 
even  from  this  instant  do  I  build  on  thee  a  better 
opinion  than^ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand^  Ro- 
dorigo :  thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most  just 
exception ;  but,  I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most 
directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared:  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment. 
But,  Rodorigo,  if  thou  hast  that  in  thee,  indeed, 

k2 
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which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than 
ever,  (I  mean,  purpose,  courage,  and  valour)  this 
night  shew  it.  If  thou  the  next  night  following 
enjoy  not  Desdemona^  take  nie  from  this  world 
with  treachery,  and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well ;  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason  and 
compass  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  comefrom 
Venice  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Des- 
demona  return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  Oh,  no ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania^  and 
iaketh  away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona^  unless 
his  abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  accident : 
wherein  none  can  be  so  determinate,  as  the  remov-^ 
ing  of  Cassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othel- 
lo's place  ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 

lago.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and 
a  right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlot ;  and  thi- 
ther will  I  go  to  him.  He  knows  not  yet  of  his 
honourable  fortune;  if  you  wilt  watch  his  going 
thence,  (which  1  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between 
twelve  and  one)  you  may  take  him  at  your  plea- 
sure.  /  will  be  near  to  second  your  attempt,  and 
he  shall  fall  between  us.     Come,  st^nd  not  amazed 
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'at  it,  but -go  along  with  me  ;  I  will  shew  you  such 
a  necessity  in  his  death,  that  you  shall  think 
yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high 
supper-time ;  and  the  night  grows  to  waste. 
About  it. 

Rod.  1  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

lago.     And  you  shall  be  satisfied.        [Exeunt. 

Enter    Othello,     Lodovico,     Desdemona, 

^Emilia,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  1  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 
further. 

0th.  Oh,  pardon  me;  Uwill  do  me  good  to  walk. 

Lod.  Madam,  good  night;  1  humbly  thank  your 
ladyship. 

Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

0th.  Will  you  walk^  sir?  Oh  Desdemona  ! 

Des.  My  lord. 

0th.  Get  you  to  bed  on  th'  instant,  I  will  he  re^^ 
turned  forthwith :  dismiss  your  attendant  there  ; 
look  it  be  done.  [Exit, 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord. 

JEmiL  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than 
he  did. 

Des.  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent ; 
And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bid  me  to  dismiss  you. 

JEmiL  Dismiss  me? 
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Des.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  iEmilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing^  and  adieu. 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

JEmiL  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him  !  [bim, 

Des.  So  would  not  1 ;  my  love  doth  so  approve 
That  even  his  stubbornness^  his  checks^  and  frowns, 
(Pr'ythee,  unpin  me  J  h?LYe  grace  andfavour  in  them. 

jEiniL  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on 
the  bed.  [our  minds  ! 

Des.  AWs  one :  good  Father !  how  foolish  are 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me. 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets. 

JEmil.   Come,  come  ;  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara, 
She  was  in  love  ;  and  he  she  loved^  proved  mad^ 
And  did  forsake  her.     She  had  a  song  of  willow. 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it.     That  song  to  night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  Tve  much  ado. 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.  IVythee  dispatch, 

JEmil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Des.  No,  unpin  me  here; 
This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

JEmil.  A  very  handsome  man. 

Des.  He  speaks  well. 

jEmil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his 
nether  Up. 
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Des.  The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore- 
tree,  \^Singmg. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  : 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow^  willow^  willow : 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her 

Sing  willow,  &c.  moans : 

Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her^  and  softenM  the  stones; 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
Willow,  willow,  &c. 

(Pr'ythee,  hye  thee,  he'll  come  anon.) 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  inust  be  my  gar- 
land.  (73) 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve. 

Nay  that's  not  next — Hark,  who  is  it  that  knocks? 
Mmil.  It's  the  wind. 

Des.  1  called  my  love  false  love;  but  what  said 
Sing  willow,  &c.  [he  then? 

If  I  court  more  women,  you'll  couch  with  more 
men. 

So,  get  thee  gone^  S^^^  night;  mine  eyes  do  itch, 
Doth  that  bode  weeping? 

^miL  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 


(73)  Desdemona'^  song  of  the  wiilow,  after  she  becomes 
luDatic;  seems  to  have  a  reference  to  the  same  image  of  a 
willow  in  the  moon^  under  which  Ophelia  in  Hamlet  was 
supposed  to  be  drowned^  in  her  attempt  to  hang  a  garland 
upon  it. 
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Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so ;    oh   these  men, 
these  men ! 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think,  tell  me,  ^Emilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

jEmil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.   Wouldsi  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

jEmil,  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Des.  No  by  this  heavenly  light. 

uEmil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light; 
I  might  do't  as  well  %  tJi   dark. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

JEmil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing ; 
It  is  a  great  price,  for  a  small  vice. 

Des.  In  trot.i  I  think  thou  wouldst  not. 

JEmil.  In  troth,  I  think  I  should  ;  and  undo't 
when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do' such  a 
thing  for  a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures  of  lawn, 
nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps  ;  nor  any  petty 
exhibition.  But  f 01  all  the  whole  world ;  why, 
who  would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to 
make  him  a  monarch  ?  1  should  venture  purgatory 
fbr't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me^  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

JEmil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  th* 
^orld  ;  and  having  the  world  for  your  labour^  *ti^ 
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wrong  iny our  own  worlds  ^nd  you  might  quickly 
Set  it  right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 
JEmiL  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many  to  th'  vantage, 
Would  store  the  world  they  played  for.  [as 

But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults, 
Xf  wives  do  fall  :  say,  that  they  slack  their  duties, 
-And  pour  out  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies. 
Throwing  restraint  on  us  ;  or  say,  they  strike  us. 
Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despight ;      [gr^ce, 
^hy,  have  we  galls,  and  though  we  have  some 
"Yet  have  we  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know, 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  ;  they  see  and 

smell. 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  is  it  sport  ? 
I  think  it  is  ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think  it  doth  :  is't  frailty  that  thus  errs? 
It  is  so  too.     And  have  we  not  affections  ?  - 
Desires  for  sport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then  let  them  use  us  well ;  else  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  to. 

Des.  Good-nighty  good-night ;  Heaven  me  such 
uses  sendy 
^ot  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but  by  bad  mend  !. 

[^Exeunt. 
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A  C  T    V. 


Scene — a  Street  before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

lago.  liY.RE^  stafid  behind  this  bulk.    Straight 
will  he  come  : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare^  and  put  it  home  ; 
Quick,  quick,  fear  nothing  ;  Fll  be  at  thy  elbow.  ' 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  :  think  on  that, 
Aijd  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand^  I  may  miscarry  in't. 

Iago.  Here  at   thy  hand;    be  bold  and    take 
thy  sword. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed, 
Yet  he  hath  given  me  satisfying  reasons  ; 
'Tis  but  a  man  gone.    Forth^  my  sword  ;  he  dies. 

[^Stands  apart. 

Iago.  Tve  rubbed  this  young  knot  almost  to 
the  sense, 
And  he  grows  angry.  Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain.     Live  Rodorigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels^  that  I  bob'dyVow  him^ 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona. 
It  must  not  be. If  Cassio  do  remain, 
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tt^  hath  a  dail^  beauty  in  his  life^ 
T-^at  makes  me  ugly;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 

^^y  unfold  me  to  hhn  ;  there  stand  1  in  peril ; 

^o,  he  must  die.     Be  it  so;  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gait;  'tis  he:  villain,  thou  diest. 
\^He  runs  at  Cassio,  and  wounds  him. 
Cas.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  knowest. 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Fight,  lago  cuts  Cassio  behind  in  the  Leg, 

and  exit.     Then  Rodorigo  and  Cassio  fall. 

Rod.  Ob,  1  am  slain.  [murder  I  (74) 

Cas.  Fm  maimed  for  ever ;  help,  hoa  !  murder, 

Enter  Othello  above  at  a  Window. 

0th.  The  voice  of  Cassio — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  Oh,  villain  that  1  am  ! 

0th,  It  is  even  so. 

Cas.  Oh,  help,  ho  !  light  !  a  surgeon  ! 

0th.  'Tis  he  1  oh  brave  lago,  honest  and  just. 
That  hath  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong; 
Thou  teachest  me — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead  ; 

t 

(74)  Tm  maimed  for  ever.  Observe,  in  the  moon,  the 
extended  left  leg  of  Cassio,  with  a  mark  as  of  a  large  cut 
in  it. 
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V 

And  your  fate  hies  apace. Strumpet,  /  come  : 

From  off  my  heart,  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 

blotted : 
Thy  bed,  lust-stained,  shall  with  lust^s  blood  be 

spotted.  4  [^Exit  Othello. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano^  at  a  distance. 

Cas.  What,  ho!  no  watch?  no  passage?  murder, 
murder !  [direful.  (75) 

Gra.  'Tis  some  mischance;  the  voice  is  very 

Cas.  Oh  help! 

Lod.  Hark! 

Rod.  O  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans.  It  is  a  heavy  night; 
These  may  be  counterfeits:  let's  think't  unsafe 
To  come  into  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iago,  in  his  Shirt,  with  a  Light  and  Sword. 

Lod.  Hark [and  weapons. 

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  shirt  with  light 
Iago.  Who's  there?  whose  noise  is  this,  that 
Lod.  We  do  not  know.         [cries  out  murder  ? 
Iago.  Do  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 
Cas.  Here,  here:  for  Heaven's  sake,  help  me. 
Iago.  What's  the  matter? 


(75)     I  take  Gratiano  to  have  the  same  prototype  as 
Horatio  in  Hamlet,  drawn  ia  fig.  49. 
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^ra.  This  is  Othello's  Ancient^  as  I  take  it. 
JLod.  The  same,  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
^ago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  so  grievously? 
Ca«.  lago?  oh  Vm  spoiled^  undone  by  villains  ! 
Gi-  i  Te  me  some  help.  done  this  ? 

Jfago.  Oh  me,  lieutenant!  what  villains  have 
4Jas.  I  think  that  ow6  of  ihem  is  hereabout ; 
M'^^d  cannot  make  away, 

J[ago»  O  treacherous  villains! 
^V  hat  are  you  there?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[To  Lod,  a7id  Gra. 
Mod.  Oh,  help  me  there. 
€a$.  That's  one  of  them.  [lago  stabs  him. 

Jago.  O  murderous  slave !  oh  villain  ! 
Rod.  Oh  damned  lago!  oh  inhuman  dog  ! 
Jago.  Kill  men  %    tK  dark?  where  be  these 

bloody  thieves  ? 
ow  silent  is  this  town  !  ho,  murder!  murder! 
hat  may  you  be?  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 
JLod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 
lago.  Signior  Lodovico? 
Lod.  He,  Sir.  [villains. 

lago.  I  cry  you  mercy!   here's  Cassio  hurt  hy 
Gra.  Cassio  ? 
lago.  How  is't,  brother? 
Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
lago.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid! 
tighty  gentlemen,  Fll  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 
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Enter  Btanca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,   ho,  who  is't  that 

lago.  Who  is't  that  cried  .•  [cried  } 

Bian.  Oh  my  dear  Cassio, 
My  sweet  Cassio,  oh  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio  ! 

lago.  O   notable  strumpet !    Cassio,  may  you 
suspect 
Who  they  should  be  that  have  thus  mangled  you; 

Cas.  No. 

Gra.  Tm  sorry  to  find  you  thus: 
I  have  been  to  seek  you. 

lago.  Lend  ine  a  garter.  So  Oh  for  a  chair 
To  bear  him  easily  hence. 

Bian.  kh^^  he  faints.  Oh  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio  { 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. 
Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio  ;  come,  come : 
Lend  me  a  light :  know  we  this  face  or  no  ? 
Alas,  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman 
Rodorigo  P  no  :   Yes,  sure :  yea,  'tis  Rodorigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

lago.  Even  he.  Sir:  did  you  know  him  ? 

Chra.  Know  him  ?  ah  ! 

Lago.  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cryyourgentle pardon. 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Lago.  How  do  you,  Cassio?  oh,  b,  chair ^  achai^^ 
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Gra.  Rodorigo?  [chair, 

lago.   He,  he,  'tis  he  :  oh,  that's  well  said,  the 
Some  good  man  hear  him  carefully  from  hence; 
ril  fetch  the  general's  surgeon.  For  you,  mistress, 
Save  you  your  labour.  He  that  lyes  slain  here,  Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend.     What  malice  was  between 
you  ? 
Cas.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
lago.  What,  look  you  pale  P — oh,  bear  him  out 
o'  th*  air. 
Stay  you, good  gentlemen.  Lookyotipale^mistress? 
X)o  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye  ? 

[To  Bianca. 
^Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 
^JSehold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her ; 
>o  you  see,  ^entliemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness 
ill  speak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  ^^milia. 
Mmil.  Alas,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
'^hat  is  the  niatter,  husband  ? 

lago.  Cassio  hath  there  been  set  on  in  the  dark 
By  Rodorigo,  and  fellows  thai_are  'scaped : 
[e's  almost  slain,  and  Rodorigo  dead. 
Mmil.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas  good  Cassio  I 

lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring pray? 

iEmilia, 
^0  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night. 
IV^hat,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 
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Bian.  Hesupp'd  at  my  house,  but  I  therefore  shake* 
not. 

lago.  Oh,  did  he  so  ?  I  charge  you  go  with  me* 

JEmil.  Oh  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian.  I  am  no  strumpet,  but  of  life  as  honest 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

JEmil.  As  I — fie  upon  thee  ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let'sseepoor  Cassiodrest. 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  telFs  another  tale. 
^Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happened : 
Will  you  go  on  afore  — ^This  is  the  night. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite. 

[^Exeunt ^  l^go  following. 

Scene — a  Bed-chamber;    Desdemona  is    dis^ 

covered  asleep  in  her  Bed. 

Enter  Othello,  with  a  Light  and  a  Sword. 

0th.  It  is  the  cause  ^  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul ;— (76) 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you ^  you  chaste  stars  ! 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  Til  not  shed  her  bloody 


(76)  li  is  the  cause ;  it — it.  After  the  many  allusioas 
to  the  marks  of  numbers  exhibited  by  different  characters 
in  the  moon>  both  in  this  play  and  in'  King  Lear,  (more 
distinctly^  indeed,  in  that,  than  in  this ;)  the  reader  may  not 
be  indisposed  to  admits  in  exphmation  of  this  most  stranga 
and  repeated  expression,  that  the  characters  which  form 
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Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snowj 

[^Lays  down  the  Swords 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  must  die  else  sheMl  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  lights  and,  then  put  out  the  light !  (77) 
If  I  quench  thee  thou  flaming  m,inister  ^ 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore^ 
Should  I  repent:  hut  once  put  out  thy  lights 
Thou  cunningest  pattern  of  excelling  nature^ 
J  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat^ 

^hat  can  thy  light  relumine ■ 

^Set$  down  the  Taper. 

'Othello's  hand;i  and  which  appear  on  Desdemona's  shoulcjer^ 
ave  a  near  resemblance  to  the  word  it,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  10^. 
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(77)  If  I  quench  thee,  8cc.  There  has  been  much  ques- 
"lion  about  the  manner  of  pronouncing  this  passage;  but  if 
the  first  part  of  it  be  referred  to  the  taper  only,  (as  formed 
oat  pf  the  streaks  of  ligbt  on  Cassio's  body,)  and  the  latter 
part,  not  merely  to  the  death  of  Desdemona  (in  character), 
hat  to  the  obscuration^  or  extinction  rather,  of  the  part  of 
the  moon  which  forms  her  prototype,  the  difficulty  will  be 
removed. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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When  1  hsve  plucked  thy  rpscy  (78) 
/  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 
It  needs  must  wither. — /'//  smell  thee  on  the  tree; 

[Kissing  her» 
Ob  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade  [mor^; 

Justice  to  break  her  sword/ One  more;  oije 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  deady  and  1  will  kill  thee, 

And  love  thee  after. One  more,  that's  the  last; 

So  sweet,  was  ne'er  so  fatal !  /  must  weep^ 

But  they  are  cruel  tears  :  this  sorrow's  heavenltf ; 

It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love She  wakesH — i- 

Des.  Who's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

0th.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Have  you  prayed  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  Heaven,  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  strait. 

Des.  Alack,  my  lord. 
What  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 


(78)  Thy  rose.  At  the  bottom  of  Desdemoiia's  face 
there  is  the  likeaess  of  a  rose,  of  which  the  stalk,  leaves, 
^nd  prickles,  extend  ovet  the  rest  of  her  person :  there  in 
frequent  teference  to  this  rose-like  appearance,  both  in 
Hudibras  and  in  the  plays,  and  perhaps  in  the  naaie  of 
Rodorigo,  whose  prototype  is  situate  thereabout. 
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0th.  Well,  <lo  it,  and  be  brief ;  I  will  walk  by. 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit, 
No,  f  heamn^  forfend ! )  I  would  not  kill  thy  souL 
Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 
0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  ion  me  ! 
Oih.  A  men  J  with  all  my  heart. 
Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 
0th.  Ktum. 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you :  for  you're  fetal  then, 
yfh^your  tyes  roll  so.     Why  I  should  fear  I 

know  not. 
Since  guilt  I  know  not :  yet,  1  feel,  I  fear ^ 
Othi  Tfcrnk  on  thy  sins. 
Dee.  They're  lores  I  beat*  to  you. 
0th.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest.  D^?* 

Des.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  lor- 
Alas,  why  gnaw  yon  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame; 
These  are  portents :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 
0th.  Peace,  and  be  still. 
Des.  I  will  so :  what's  the  matter  ? 
0th.  That  handkerclnef  fCassio^ 

Which  I  so  loved,  and  gave  thee,  thou  gavest 
Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul:  send  for  them^n, 
And  ask  him. 

1.2 
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Oih.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed,   take  heed  of  per- 
Thou  art  on  thy  death-bed.  [jury; , 

Des.  Ay,  but. not  yet  to  die. 

Oth.  Presently  ; 
Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  : 
For  to  deny  each,  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove  nor  choak  the  strong  conception- 
That  I'  do  groan  .withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Ohy  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oih.  I  say^  amen. . 

Des.  And  haveyou  mercy  tool^-*!  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  loved  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warrantry  of  Heaven,. 
As  I  might  love.     I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  Heaveny  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in"s 
.  hand. 
Ob. perjured  womaal  thou  dost  stone  my  heart ; 
And  makest  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 
A  murder,  which. I  thought  a  sacrifice. 
/  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him  ;  send  for  him  hither. 
Let  him  confess  a  truth. 

0th.  He  hath  confessed. 

Des.  What,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee — 

Des.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

0th.  Ay. 
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Dm.  He  will  not  say  so. 

0th.  No/ his.  mouth  is  stopped  ;  ' 
Honest  lago  hath  ta*en  order  for't. 

-Des.  My  fear  interprets  then — What,  is  he  dead  ? 

0th.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  re- 
Had  stomach  for  them  all.  [venge 

Des.  Alas,  he  is  betrayed,  and  I  undone. 
•  0th.  Out,  strumpet !  weepest  thou  for  him  to 
my  face  ? 

Des.  Oh,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Oth.  Down,  strumpet. 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  strive 

Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

Oth.  Being  done,  there  is  no  pause. 

Des.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

Oth.  It  is  too  late.  [^He  smothers  her.  (79) 

-/Emilia,  at  the  Door. 

JEmil.  My  lord,  my  lord  !  what  hoa  !  my  lord !; 
my  lord  !  [quite  dead  ? 

Oth.  What  noise  is  this?  not  dead  ?  not  yet 


(79)  In  order  to  the  smothering  of  Desdemona,  the 
lozenge-shaped  dark  shadows  of  Othello's  face  must  be 
conceived  to  be  a  pillow,  which,  on  inspection,  they  will  be 
found  to  resemble,  and  they  are  situate  precisely  upon 
Besdemona's  face  and  mouth. 
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I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  tby  pain. 

So,  so. 

JEmil.  within.^    What,  hoa !  my  lord,  my  loixil 

0th.  Who's  there  : 

JEmiL  Oh,  my  good  lord,  I  would  spe^  a  \Mord 
with  you. 

Ojth^  Yes ;  'tis  iEmilia— by  aijd  by — she's  d^, 
'Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Ca^sio's  death  ; 
The^  noise  was  high — iHa,  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  she  come  in  ?  w^e^t  good  ? 
I  think  she  stirs  again — No — what's  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife  ; 
My  wife!  my  wife!  what  wife?  I  have  no  wiJfc. 
Oh  insupportable  !  oh  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
O/sunatf^d  mpon^  and,  that  the  affrighted  glob^ 
Should  yawn  at  alteration 

JEmiL  I  beseech  you, 
That  I  may  speak  with  you.   Oh,  my  good-  Lord ; 

Othj.  I  had  forgot  thee  !  oh,  come  in,  ./Emilia. 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw. 
Where  art  thou  ?  what's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

[Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  .Emilia. 

JEmiL  Oh,  my  good  lord,  yonder' s  fouF  mur-^ 
0th.  What?  now?  [derdpUQ.^ 
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JSmtL  But  now  my  lord. 
Oih.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont^ 
And  makes  men  mad. 

JSmiL  Cassio,  ray  lord,  hath  killed 
A  young  Venetian,  called  Rodorigo. 

0th.  Rodorigo  killed?  and  Cassio  killed? 
JEmil.  No,  Cassio  is  not  killed.  [tune, 

Oth,  Not  Cassio  killed?  then  murder's  out  of 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 
Des.  Oh  fftlseii/,  falsely  raurderedl— 
MmiL  Alas,  what  cry  is  that  ? 
0th.  That?  what? 

JEmil  Out,  and  alas!  that  was  my  lady's  voice. 
Help!   help,  hoa!  help!  oh  lady,  speak  again; 
Sweet  Desdemona!  oh,  sweet  mistress,  speak. 
Des.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 
JEmil,  Oh,  t€ho  hath  dotie  this  deed  ? 
Des,  No  bodif^  I  myself,  farewel ; 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord;  oh,  farewel.  [Dies. 
0th.  Why,  how  should  the  be  murdered? 
JEmil.   Alas,  who  knows? 
0th.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 
JEmil.  She  saidso,  I  must  neieds report  the  truth. 
0th.  She^s  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell ; 
^Twas  I  that  killed  her.  [blacker  devil. 

JEmil.  Oh,  the  inore  angel  she,  and  you  the 
0th.  She  turned  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 
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JEmiL    Thou  dost  belie  her,   and  thou  art  a 
0th.  She  wasya&c  as  water.  [devil. 

JEmil.  Thou  art  ra^h  as  JirC't  to  say 
That  she  was  false.     Oh,  she  was  heavenly  true^ 

0th.  Cassio  did  tup  her;  ask  thy  husband  else. 
Oh,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  heill, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity.     Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 
Mmil.  My  husband ! 
0th.  Thy  husband. 

jEmil.  J'hat  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 
Oth.  Ay,  with  Cassio.  Had  she  been  true, 
If  Heaven  would  make  me  such  another  worlds    - 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  Ghri/solite^ 
Vd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 
JEmil.  My  husband  ! 
.  Oth,  Ay,  *twas  he  that  told  me  first ; 
An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 
jEmil.  My  husband  ! 
Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration^  woman  ? 
1  say,  thy  Jiusband. 

jEniil.  t)h  mistress !  villainy  has  made  mocks 
My  husband  say  she  was  false  !  [with  love. 

Oth.   He,  woman  ; 
I  say,  thy  husband ;  do'st  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 
Mmil.  If  he  says  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
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half  a  grain  a-day  !  he  lies  to  tlC  heatt. 
SiTi  €  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 
-O//1.  Hah! 

^miL  Do  thy  worst : 
I*  Jbiis  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  Heaven, 
T  Itm^n  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

OM,  Peace,  you  were  best. 

^JEmil.  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me 
A^  ^  I  have  to  be  hurt :  oh  gull !  oh  dolt !  [harm, 
A^  s^  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou'st  done  a  deed 


I    <:5are  not  for  thy  sword ^  I'll  make  thee  known, 
T  Ir^ough  I  lost  twenty  lives— Help!  help,hoa!  help! 
T  l;fte  Moor  hath  killed  my  mistress.  Murder,  murder! 

\ter  MoNTANO,  Gratiano,  I  ago,  and  others. 

^JHon.  What  is  the  matter  ?  how  now,  general  ? 
^JEmil.  Oh,  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  have  done 
well, 
lat  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 
Xira.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
•^mil.  Disprove  this,  villain,  if  thou  be^st  a  man  ; 
^^  ^  says  thou  toldest  him  that  his  wife  wzs  false  : 
^    l<now  thou  didst  not ;  thou*rt  not  such  a  villain. 
^F>€ak,  for  my  heart  is  full.  [more 

Jago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no 
^  Irian  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 
JEmiL  But  did  you  ever  lell  him  she  was  false  ? 
lago.  I  did. 
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jEmiL  You  told  a  lie;  art  odiotti^,  damned  Ke: 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie  ;  a  wrcked  lie. 
She  false  with  Cassio  ?  did  you  say,  with  Camib  ? 

lago.  With  Cassio,  mistress ;  go  to,  charm  ^ur 
tongue.  [to  ^eek ; 

JEmiL  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue  ;  I'm  bound 
My  mistress  lies  here  murdered  on  her  bed^ 

All.  Oh  Heavens  forfend  ! 

JEmil.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  mrurtlef  <$a« 

0th.  Nay,  stare  not^  masters  ;  it  is  true  indeed, 

Gra.  'Tis  a  strange  truth. 

Mon.  Oh  monstrous  act! 

Mmil.  Villainy!  villainy!  villainy! 
I  think  upon*t— 1  think — I  smelFt — oh  villaiiiy  I 
I  thought  so  theo  ;  V\\  kill  myself  for  grief;— 
Oh  villainy,  villainy  !  [you  home. 

lago.  What,  are  you  mad?  I  charge  you,  get 

j3E.mil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  ta 
*Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now  :  [speak  ; 
Perchance,  lago,  1  will  ne'er  go  home. 

0/A.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !         [Othello /a/7*  on  the  bed. 

JEmil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar : 
For  thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent 
Tliat  e  er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th,  Oh,  she  was  foul !  [Risings 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle;    there  lieffyour 
niece. 
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Wfaqie  iH'eath  indeed   these   hands  have  newly 

stopped. 
I  l^now  this  act  shews  horrible  and  grim,     [dead  : 

Gra.  Poor  Desdemona!  Tm  glad  thy  father's 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  ;  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.     Did  he  live  now^ 
'  This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn  ; 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side^  (80) 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oih.  'Tis  pitiful;  but  yet  lago  knows, 
That  she  with  Cassio  had  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed.  Cassio  confessed  it ; 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works  ^ 

With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her  ;  /  saw  it  in  liis  hand^ 
IA  1170^  an  handkercJdef^  an  antique  token 
^y  father  ga^e  my  mother. 

Mmil.  O  Heaven  !  oh  heavenly  powers  ! 

Jago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

JEmiL  'Twill  out,  'twill  out! — I,  peace  ! 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air ; 
I^  Jfeaven^  and  men^  and  devils^  let  them  all, 
^//,  all  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I'll  speak. 

logo.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

(60).  H$$i  better  angel  from  his  sid^  Ait  Brabaniio's  side. 
in  the;  moon  there  iaalikenessof  a  winged  an^l,  as  befojrc' 
drfiwn  in  fig.  63. 
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JEmiL  I  will  not.  [lago  offers  to  stab  his  Wife. 

Gra.  Fie,  your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

jEmil.  Oh,  thou  dull  Moor  /  that  handkerchief 
thou  speakest  of,  * 

I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband ; 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(More  than  indeed  belonged  to  such  a  trifle) 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it. 

lago.  Villainous  whore ! 

MmiL  She  gave  it  Cassio  ?  alas,  I  foqnd  it. 
And  I  did  giv't  my  husband. 
.  lago.  Filth  thou  liest. 

MmiL  By  Heav'n,  I  do  not;  I  do  not  gentlemen: 
Oh  murderous  coxcomb!  what  should  such  a  fool 
Dd  with  so  good  a  wife  ? 

[lago  breaks  through  and  wounds 
his  fVife^  then  runs  out. 

0th.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder?  precious  villain  ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls ;  sure,  he  has  -killed  his 
wife. 

MmiL  Ay,  ay  ;  oh,  lay  me  by  my  mistress*  side. 

Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife  is  killed. 

Mon.  *Tis  a  notorious  villain  ;  take  this  weapon^ 
Which  I  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor  : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without,  let  him  not  pass, 
But  kill  him  rather  ;  TU  after  that  same  villain, 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave.   \^Exeunt  Mon.  and  Gra. 
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Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither  ; 
But  every  puny  whipster  (81)  gets  my  sword. 
But  why  sbpuld  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all.  ■ 

JEmil.,  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 
Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?  /  will  play  the  swan^ 
And  die  io  music  ?  **  Willow^  willow^  willow** — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  loved  thee,  cruel  Moor ; 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss  as  I  speak  true ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  alas,  I  die.    [iEmilia  dies. 

Oth.  Ihave  another  weapon{9>9i)  in  this  chamber. 
It  was  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  Ebro's  temper ; 
Oh,  here  it  is :  Uncle,  /  rnust  come  forth.. 

Gra.  within.']  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee 
dear ; 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

OtK  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  speak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Chra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

(81)  Puny  whipster.  By  a  reference  to  the  prototype  of 
Montano,  as  drawn  in  fig.  101,  he  will  be  seen  to  be  short 

-  or  dwdrfish  in  size. 

(82)  r  take  this  other  weapon  to  allude  to  the  strong 
mitrked  streak  of  light  otk  Rodorigo's  face,  which  would 
fall  about  the  thigh  of  Othello,  and  in  that  reversed  position 
Would  have  the  shape  of  a  scy  mitar. 
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Oih.  Lo  !  t  have  a  vbeapon  : 
Abetter  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier* s  thigh.     Vve  seen  the  day^ 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  swordy 
l*ve  made  my  way  thro*  more  impediments^ 
Thmn  twenty  times  your  stop.  But,  oh  rain  bodst! 
Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  ^tis  not  so  now. 
Se  not  afraid^  tho*  you  do  see  me  weaponed  ^ 
Here  is  my  journey* s  end,  here  is  my  hutt. 
The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Ifo  y<ku  go  back  dismayed  ?  *tts  a  lost  feat : 
Man  but  a  rush  (93)  against  OtheUo*s  breast^ 
And  he  retires.     Where  should  Othello  go  ? 
Now*--^--4iow  4ost  thou  look  now  ?  oh,  ift-^arired 

wench ! 
Paie  as  thy  smock !  When  we  shall  meet  ^t  compf. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaveni 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  Cold,  cold,  my  gkl, 
Even  like  thy  chastity.  O  cursed  slave  ! 
Whip  me,  ye  devils  ! 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ; 
Slow  me  about  in  winds^  roast  me  in  sulphur^ 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulphs  of  liquid ^re-^ 
Oh  Desdemona  I  Desdemona  !  dead,  dead  !  oh  ! 
oh! 

{83)  Man  btitarwh.    Observe  in  the  moon  the  appear* 
ance  of  rushes^  in  the  stpeiaks  of  light  on  Othell6*s  breairt. 
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£nter  Lopoyico,  Cassio  led  in  wounded,  Max- 
TANO,  and  Iago  prisoner,  with  Officers. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 
man? 

Otht  Thjit's  he  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am, 

Lod.  Where  is  that  viper?  bring  the  villain 
forth*  [that's  a  fable. 

Oth.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet;  (84)  but 
Jf  that  thou  be*st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kilt  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  hira. 

logo.  I  bleed.  Sir,  but  not  killed. 

0th.  I  am  not  sorry  neither:  I'd  have  thee  live; 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  Oh  thou,  Othello,  that  wast  once  so  good, 

Fairn  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave, 

What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing  ; 
An  faoflouvabie  murderer,  if  you  will: 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

£o€/.This  wretch  hath  part  confess'd  his  villainy; 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

Oth.  Ay, 

■y^i^— ^— »— ^—  ■  ■  ■■  11  I  I   I   I  .1     I  II,  I  .  ■■  III— — ^1  11  ■  i>ii  ■  . 

(84)  I  took  down  towards  his  feet.  There  is,  in  fact,  to^ 
Wards  lago's  feet^  the  resemblance  of  a  cloven  foot,  as  of 
the  devil :  it  is  made  up  of  the  bonnet  of  Cassio,  (or  Tal- 
gol^)  with  a  streak  of  light  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 


Cas.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause; 

Oih.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  : 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devilj 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body  ? 

lago.  Demand  me  nothing ;  what  you   kliow, 
you  know  : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 

Lod.  What,  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra,  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

0th.  Well,  thou  dost  best.  [falPn, 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  be- 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not;  here's  a  lett^r^ 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Rodorigo, 
And  here  another ;  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By.Rodorigo. 

Oth.  Oh  villain ! 

Cas.  Most  heathenish  and  most  gross. 

Lod.  Now  here's  another  discontented  paper 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;  aud  this,  it  seems, 
Rodorigo  meant  t'  have  sent  this  damned  villain ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago,  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

Oth.  Oh  thou  pernicious  caitiff! 
How  came  you,  Cassio,  hy  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife^ s  ? 

Cas.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber ; 
And  he  himself  confessed  it  but  even  now, 
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7hat  there  he  dropp'd  it  for  a  special  purpose^ 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oih.  Oh foolifooly  fool/ 

Cas^  There  is  besides,  in  Rodorigo's  letter, 
How  he  upbraids  lago  that  he  made  him 
Jirave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
ZThat  I  was  cast;  and  even  now  he  spake, 
^fter  long  seeming  dead,  lago  hurt  him, 
lego  set  him  on. 

Lod,  You  must  forsake  this  room  and  go  with 
"Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off,  [us: 
jLnd  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
*That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his.     You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state.     Come,  bring  him  away. 

0th.  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
J*ve  done  the  state  some  service^  and  they  knowt; 
ISfo  more  of  that.     I  pray  you  in  your  letters, 
^hen  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
£peak  of  me  as  I  am.     Nothing  extenuate, 
^01*  set  down  aught  in  malice.     Then  must  you 

speak 
Of  one  that  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought, 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme;  of  one,  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Judian,  threw  a  pearl  away 

VOL.    III.  M 
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Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  iyes^ 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood^ 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  medicinal  gum.     Set  you  down  this  ; 

And  say  besides,  that  in  x\leppo  once, 

Where  a  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk 

Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduced  the  state, 

I  took  by  the  throat  that  circumcised  dog, 

And  smote  him  thus.  \_Stabs  himself. 

Lod.  Oh  bloody  period! 

Gra.  All  that  is  spoke  is  marred. 

0th.  I  kissM  thee,  ere  I  killed   thee. — No  way 

but  this,  [To  Desdem. 

Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  £Dies. 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no 
For  he  was  great  of  heart.  [weapon, 

Lod.  Oh  Spartan  dog/  [To  lago. 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed; 
This  is  thy  work.     The  object  poisons  sight, — 
Let  it  be  hid.     Gratiano^  keep  the  house^ 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Mooi\ 
For  they  succeed  to  you.     To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain: 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,  oh!  inforce  it. 
Myself  will  straight  abroad;  and  to  the  state 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate. 

[Exeunt^ 
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ACT    I, 


•  Enter  Anthonio,  Solarino,  and  Salanio. 

Anth.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  lam  so  sad:  (1) 
It  wearies  me.     You  say  it  wearies  3'ou  ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 

(1)  In  fiach  of  the  two  plays  comprized  in  the  last 
tolume^  we  had  an  example  of  a  transformation,  in  the 
characters  of  Hamlet  in  the  first,  and  of  Kent  in  the  second. 
In  this  there  is  an  allusion  to  another  transformation,  in 
the  opening  of  the  play,  perfectly  similar  to  that  in 
Hamlet;  for  Anthonio  has  the  same  prototype  in  the  moon 
as  Hamlet  himself;  and,  when  in  his  proper  character  (i.  e» 
before  he  may  be  considered  as  having  grown  sad  by  his 
losses)^  he  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  middlemost  of 
the  three  outlines  of  Hudibras;  but  when  changed,  (or  mar- 
vdlously  changed,  as  it  is  expressed  hereafter.)  he  is  to  be 
then  ascribed  to  the  hithermost  or  darkest  shadowed  of 
those  three  outlines.-  This  two-fold  character  of  Antho- 
nio is  particularly  pointed  to,  presently,  by  Solarino'^s 
addressing  to  him  the  singular  exclamation,  bt/  two-headed 
Janus.  These  two  heads  are  drawn  in  fig.  79a  ^ot^« 
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What  stuflF  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 

I  am  to  learn 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Sal,   Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean  ; 
There,  where  your  Argosies^  (2)  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burgers  on  the  flood  ; 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curtsey  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Sola.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth. 
The  better  part  of  my  afifections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.  /  should  he  still    [(3) 
Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports  ^  and  piers,  and  roads; 

*~— ^  .  -     -         ■  ^ 

(2)  The  Argosies  ave  the  larger  ships,  of  which  the  sha*» 
jdowed  part  of  the  moon  exhibits  the  similitude^  as  repeat-^ 
ediy  observed  in  former  notes,  and  in  one  instance  drawn  in 
fig.  72;  the  petty  traffickers  are  the  smaller  spots  of  shadow, 
^vhich  (as  it  were,  on  the  sea)  are  scattered  over  the  light 
part  of  the  moon. 

(3)  I  take  Solarino  to  be  the  same  as  Reynoldo  in 
Hamlet^  drawn  in  fig.  65.  The  expressions  plucking  the 
grass  SLtid peering  in  maps,  are  to  be  referred  to  tlie  apparent 
actions  of  such  his  prototype  in  the  moon.  His  name,  as 
well  as  that  of  Reynoldo,  may  involve  in  its  etymology  a 
relation  to  the  Greek  word,  pt^o?,  a  nose ;  that  feature  being 
very  strongly  marked  in  the  faqe  of  the  figure. 
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^nd  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
^Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
"Would  make  me  sad. 

Sai,.  My  wind^  cooling  my  broth,  (4) 
'Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  1  thought 
Wh^t  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea, 
I  should  not  see  the  safidy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats  ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  docked  in  sandy 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
.And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rock  / 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 
,And  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing.  Shall  I  have  the  thought, 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanc'd,  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me  ; — — I  know  Anthofiio 


(4)  My  wind  cooling  rriy  broth.  This  phrase  may  shew 
Salanio  to  be  the  suQie  as  Hatnlet's  Polonius,  drawn  in 
fig.  56.  He  has  his  name  perhaps  from  sal,  salt;  for  his 
prototype,  with  the  tongue  out,  seems  to  be  tasting  some- 
thing of  that  kind^  and  has  its  face  stretched  out  over  wi^at 
resembles  a  bowl  or  bason^  with  a  large  spoon  in  it. 
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Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize.  -  - 

Anth.  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place  ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 
Sola.  Why  then  you  are  in  love  ? 
Anth.  Fie,  fie  !  [sadj 

Sola.  Not  in  love  neither!  Then  let's  say  yovHre 
because  you  are  not  merry  :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh  and  leap^  and  say,  you're  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.  Now,  hy  two-headed  Janus^ 
Nature  hath  f rata  d  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes^ 
And  laugk^  like  parrots^  at  a  hag  piper  ; 
And  others  ©/"such  vinegar- aspect. 
That  they'll  not  shew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Sal.  Here  conies  Bassanio  (your  most  noble 
Gratiano)  and  Lorenzo.  Fare  ye  well ;  \_ki71sman. 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Sola.  I  would  have  staid  till  I  had  made  you 
merry.  [5) 

<—^— ^— — ■        '  III    I  ■■■■;,      I,  . 

(5)  Made  you  merry.     It  ought  properly  to  have  been 
remarked  \a  a  much  earlier  note^  (although  it  caii  hai:d^ 
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If  v^'orthicr  friends  had  not  prevented  mc. 

.^f4nth.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard: 
I     t:a.ke  it  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
A.  lid  you  embrace  th'  occasion  to  depart. 
al.  Good-morrow,  my  good  lords. 
ass.  GooAs\^\\\OY^hoX\\^whenshallwelaugh?{6) 

Sav,  when  ? 
11  grow  exceeding  strange.     Must  it  be  so  ? 
aL  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  altcfid  on  t/onrs. 
ola.  Mv  lord   Bassanio,  since   you've  found 

Anthonio, 
two  will  leave  you  ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
Jay  you  have  in  mind  w  here  we  must  meet. 


I  ^  «"«^^'*e escaped  the  reader's  observation)  tlvat  the  terms  mtrry^ 

^^*  £^^ih,  laugh,  smile,  and  the  like,  wherever  tliey  are  Uacd, 

■^  ^^"^'v-'e  regard  to  the  partial  or  totjl  lights  of  tlie  inoon^as 

"ifFering  from    her  shadows:   the   expression  is  perftclly 

Etlogous  to  the  one  in  eommon  iise^  when  we  say  a  fire 

ilea. 

<^6)  Bassani{>y  who  seems  to   have  his  name  from  the 

*^«^^on  meniioned  in   note    5,    has  the    same    prototype 

^^    Tortinbras,  in  Hamlet,  drawn  in  fig.  52:  tliat  identity  is 

pftjved  by  the  expressions  frequently  used  hercafter,j/owJtT 

"^   walks,  and  the  like,  his  leg  and  foot  being  stretched  out* 

^^   in  the  attitude  of  walking:  a  recollection  of  exphum- 

^*ons  in  former  notes  will  suggest    the  meanings  of  the 

^our-ghss,  the  bag-piper,  and  other  expressions  used  ia 

k  y^ference  to  Bassauio, 
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Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

\_Exeunt  Solar,  and  Sal^ 

Gra.   You  look  not  welly  signior  Anthonio^  (7) 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  ; 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed, 

Anth.  I  hold  the  world  hut  as  theworld,  GratiancH 
A  stage y  where  every  man  must  play  his  part ^ 
And  mine's  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fooL 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come; 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  Wood  is  warm  within^ 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakesy  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Anthonio, 

(I  love  ihce,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks)  . 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond. 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion. 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 


.  (7)  Gratiano^  a  name  derived  from  his  face  and  body 
in  ihe  moon  bein^  marked  with  streaks  of  shining  lisht,  is 
the  same  as  Talgol  in  Hudibras,  or  Laertes  in  Hamlet^ 
drawn  in  figures  17  and  57. 
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As  who  should  say,  /  am  Sir  Oracle  (8) 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips^  let  no  dog  bark  ! 

0  my  Anthonio,  I  do  know  of  those. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
for  saying  nothing. 

I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time ; 
^wtjish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
J^oT  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 
Come  good  Lorenzo  ;  fare  ye  well,  a- while, 
1*11  end  my  exhortation,  after  dinner-,      [time.  (9) 
Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  'till  dinner- 

1  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men  ; 
lor  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  buttwoyears  more. 
Zr/iou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue^ 
Anth.  Farewel ;  Til  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 
Gra.  Thanks,  i'  faith  ;  for  silence  is  only  com- 
mendable. 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dry'd,  and  a  maid  not  vendible, 

\^Exeunt  Gra.  and  Lorcn. 

(8)  Sir  Oracle  alludes  to  the  likeness  of  an  horacle, 
oracle,  or  hour-glass,  so  often  before  noticed;  and  the  line 
next  following,  to  the  well-known  occurrence  of  dogs'  bark- 
ing at  the  moon. 

(9)  Lorenzo  is  the  saij^e  as  Oihcllo,  pointed  out  in 
fig.  98.  His  name  is  derived  perhaps  from  the  resemblance 
to  a  laurel- wreath;  in  Jight,  round  his  dark  shadowed  face. 
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Anth.  Is  that  any  thing,  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  dealof  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.     His  reasons  are 
as  two  grains  of  wheats  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff;  ^ 
you  shall  seeky  all  day  ^  ere  you  find  them^  and  when 
you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Anth.  Well,  tell  me  novi^,  what  lady  is  the  same^ 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Anthonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port. 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance^ 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate  ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Anthonio, 
1  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty, 
T'  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Anth.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  doy 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd, 
My  purse,  my  person,^  tny  extremest  means. 
Zee  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 
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Bass.  In  §ny  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
shaft,  (10) 
I  shot  his  fellow,  of  the  self-same  flight. 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth  ;  by  venturing  both, 
I  oft  found  both.     /  urge  this  childhood  proofs 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence.  * 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful youthy 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way. 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first.        [time, 

Anth.  You  know  me  well;  and  herein  spend  but 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  1  have. 
Then  do  but  sav  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done^ 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady,  richly  left, 

■■■■'■■  '■  '»■  »^— ^—  I  ■■     -       .1  I  I  I    II    I.  I      !■     Il        I      I  I         ,,    f 

(10)  The  prototype  of  Bassanio  ia  the  moon  lias  a  very 
boyish  appearance^  his  bow  and  arrow  seem  to  be  consti- 
taied  of  the  rays  of  light  upon  and  over  his  head,  as  if 
be  wer€^  shooting  backward. 
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And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
OfwoiidWous  virtues.  Sometime,  yrom  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages 
Her  name  is  Portia,  (U)  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato*s  daughter,  firutus'  Portia : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignrant  of  her  worth  ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  ev^ry  coasts 
Renowned  suitors. 

O,  my  Anthonio,  had  I  but  the  means, 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate.         [sea, 
Anth.  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity, 
To  raise  a  present  sum;  therefore,  go  forth  ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  ; 
That  shall  be  rackM  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
(?o,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  /, 


(11)  Portia  is  no  other  than  that  very  little  6gure  in  the 
central  light  opening  (porte)  between  the  larger  masses  of 
shadow  in  the  moon,  which  was  the  prototype  of  Cupid  in 
fig.  22,  ante.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  same  outline 
defines  her  face  and  that  of  Bassanio,  and  their  lips  meet, 
though  their  faces,  in  respect  of  each  other,  are  turned 
upside  down* 
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Where  money  is;  and  /  no  question  make,  (12) 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.    [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Portia  aiid  Nerissa. 

Por.  By '  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
weary  of  this  great  icorld. 

(13)    Ner.    You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if 
your  miseries  were  in   the  same    abundance  as 
your  good  fortunes  are ;  and  yet,   for  ought  1  see, 
they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing ;  therefore,  it  is  no 
notean  happiness  to  be  seated  in  the  mean.     Super- 
"fluity  comes   sooner  by  white  hairs,   but  com- 
petency lives  longer. 

Por.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounc'd. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  foUow'd. 

Por.  If  to  do   were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 

"were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches(»  and 

poor  men's  cottages  princes'    palaces.     He  is  a 

^ood  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions  ;  I 


(l£)  Inquire  where  money  is.  The  person  of  Anthonio 
in  the  moon  is  spotted  with  circular  marks  of  light  like  coins. 

(13)  Nerissa  is  the  same  as  Hudibras's  Trulla,  (fig.  20), 
and  her  name  may  impart  the  resemblance  which,  in  color 
nod  features,  her  prototype  bears  to  a  negress.  The  three 
caskets  will  be  pointed  out  in  their  several  proper  places 
hereafter. 
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ean  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my 
own  teaching.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in 
fashion,  to  choose  me  a  husband.  O  me,  the 
word,  choose  !  /  may  neither  choose  whom  I 
wouldy  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike  ;  ^o  is  the  will 
•  of  a  living  daughter,  citrb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead 
father.  Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot 
choose  one,  nor  refuse  none? 

Ner^  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy 
men,  at  their  death,  have  good  inspirations : 
therefore  the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised,  in  these 
three  chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who 
chooses  his  meaning,  chooses  you,)  will  no  doubt 
never  be  chosen  by  any,  rightly,  but  one  who 
»hall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in 
your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely 
suitors  that  are  already  come  ? 

For.  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them,  and  as  thou 
nam' St  them,  I  will  describe  them  ;  and,  accord* 
ing  to  my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince.  (14) 

■ — ■ — -  ---  --  ^  ^     ^  ^  ■_!__ -  -      I      ■!    !■      m         _I_HJ       ■  I    ■ 

(14)  If  ihe  sputli  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  uppermost, 
tlie  Neapolitan  Prince  will  be  found  on  the  left  hand, 
having  the  same  prototype  a«  the  smock-beaicr  in  Hudi- 
bras,  drawn  ante  in  fig.  29.  His  own  left  foot,  as  he  sits 
mounted  on  his  colt,  resembles  a  horse-shoe,  as  may  be 
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Pot.  Ay,    that's  a   dolt,    indeed,  for  he  doth 
:iiothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a 
§reat  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts,  that 
he  can  shoe  him  himself;  I  am  much  afraid,  my 
lady,  his  m^other  play  d  false  with  a  smith. 
Ner.  Then,  there  is  the  count  Palatine,  (15) 
Par.  He  doth  nothing  hut  frown^  as  who  should 
say,  if  you  will  not  have  me,  choose  ;  he  hears 
merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  1  fear  he  will  prove 
the  weeping  philosopher^  when  he  grows  old,  being 
so  full   of  unm^xiiievXy  sadness  in   his  youth.     I 
liad   rather  be  married  to  a  death* s  head  with  a 
i^one  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.     Heaven 
defend  me  from  these  two. 

iVer.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,-  Mon-- 
^ieuvLeBon?  (16) 


in  the  moon ;  and  his  being  made  up  of  dark  shadows, 
^^JV^ithout  light,  may  be  the  reason  of  the  poet's  jest  upon  his 
Another. 

(15)  The  Count  Palatine  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  the 

second  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Steward  in  King 

Xicar,  drawn  before  in  figures  73  and  87.     His  frowning 

is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  across  the  shadows  of  his  face 

there  is,  in  light,  what  may  be  conceived  to  resemble  a  bone 

in  his  mouth;   for  which  his  prototype  is  to  be  inspected, 

(16)  Mons.  le  Bon,  who  is  drawn  in  fig.  110,  has  the 
same  original  as  Whachum  in  Hudibras,  drawn  before  in 
fig.  34.    The  head  of  his  horse  is  in  fact  better  shaped,  as 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Por.  Heaven  made  him,  and  therefore  let  htm 

I 

pass  for  a  man.  In  truth  I  know  it  is  a  sin  ta 
be  a  mocker^  but  he !  why  he  hath  a  horse  better 
than  the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of 
frowning  than  the  count  Palatine ;  he  is  every 
man  in  no  man^  as^,  if  a  tassel  sing,  he  will  fait 
strait  a  capering ;  he  will  fence  with  his^  own 
shadow.  If  I  should  marry  him  I  should  marry 
twenty  husbands :  if  he  would  despise  me,  I 
would  forgive  him  ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  madne99i 
I  should  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you  then  to  Falconbridge^  (17) 
the  young  baron  of  England  ? 


%i  r 


iucb/than  that  of  the  Neapolitan's  horse;  and  his  conical 
«ap  has  the  form  of  a  tassel,  as  noticed  in  the  text. 

Fig.  110. 


(17)  Falcotibridge  has  his  prototype  in  the  hieroglyphic 
bird,  drawn  ante,  in  fig,  12,  and  here  (as  appears  from  hit 
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• 

Pot.  You  ^now  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he 
dnderstands  not  me,  nor  1  him.  He  hath  neither 
Latin,  French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  will  come  into 
the  court  and  swear  that  1  have  a  poor  penny- 
worth in  the  English :  he  is  a  proper  man^g  pic^ 
ture,  but  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb- 
shew  ?  How  oddly  he  is  suited ;  I  think  he  bought 
his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his 
bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every 
where. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  other  lord,  his 
neighbour?  (18)  • 

Por.  That  he   hath  a  neighbourly  charity  inr 
Ilim,  for  he  borrowed  a  box  o'  the  ear  of  the  Eng* 
iishfnarti  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when 
lie  was  able.     I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his 
surety,  and  sealed  under  for  another^ 


^ame)  supposed  to  be  a  falcon.  This  space  in  the  moon 
^as  represented  by  Voltimand  in  Hamlet,  drawn  ante  in 
fig.  55^. 

(18)  If  the  map  be  still  kept  with  its  south  side  upper- 
most, the  neighbour  of  Falconbridge  will  be  seen  in  dark 
shadows,  immediately  behind  him^  with  the  resemblance  of 
the  fingers  of  a  hand  (in  light)  on  his  ear.     His  head  is  the 
same  as.Magnano's  in  Hudibras  (drawn  in  fig.  290  turned 
^% upside  down,  and  he  is  himself  drawn  in  fig.  111.    There 

N  2 
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N^r.  How  like  you  the  young'  Oerihan^  (19) 
the  Duke  of  Saxony's  nepheW  ? 

For.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is^ 
sober,  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
is  drunk ;  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse 
than  a  man  :  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little 
better  than  a  beast;  and  the  worst  fall  that  ever 

fell,  I  hope,  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him^ 

■  -  -      II  I       ■ 

is  the  mark  of  another  hand,  in  shadow,  on   Monsieur 
le  Bon,  the  Frenchnaan's  ear. 

Fig.  UK 


(19)  By  the  young  German  1  understand  the  same  origi- 
nal to  be  intended  as  that  of  the  Lawyer  in  Hudibras,  drawn 
in  fig.  38,  and  the  same  as  Cornwall's  servant,  drawn  in 
fig.  95,  The  black  shadows  of  which  he  is  composed 
account  for  the  mention  of  the  devil:  his  figure  resembles 
a  spunge  also;  and  immediately  before  him  stands  the 
likeness  of  a  drinking-cup  (on  the  person  of  Hudibras's 
Talgol,  drawn  in  fig.  17)  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  preced- 
ing pages. 
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Net..  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose 
the  right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform 
your  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept 
him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray 
thee  set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  con^ 
trary  casket ;  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that 
temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I 
"Virill  do  any  thing  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to 
€Z  sponge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any 
of  these  lords  ;  they  have  acquainted  me  with 
t:heir  determination,  which  is,  indeed,  to  return 
to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more 
suit :  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort 
than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the 
caskets. 

Par.  If  I  live  to  he  as  old  as  Sibylla^  I  will 
die  as  chaste  as  Diana^  unless  I  be  obtain^  d  by 
the  manner  of  my  father  s  will :  I  am  glad  this 
parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is 
not  one  among  them  but  I  doat  on  his  very 
absence^  and  wish  them  a  fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  ih  your 
father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar^   (20)  and  a 

(20)  Bassanio^s  being  called  a  scholar  has  regard  to  the 
several  circumstances  of  there  being  the  resemblance  of  an 
hour-glass  and  of  Arabic  figures  on  his  person^  and  of  a 
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'  soldier^  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Mar^ 
quis  of  Mountferrat  ? 

For.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio,  as  I  think,  he 
was  so  caird. 

Ner.  True,  madam  ;  he,  of  all  the  men  thdt 
ever  my  foolUh  eyes  look'd  upon,  was  the  beet 
deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Pot.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember 
him  worthy  of  thy  praise.  How  now?  what 
news  ? 

Enter  Balthazar. 

(21)  BaL  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you, 
madam,  to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  fore- 
runnner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco, 
who  brings  word,  the  prince,  his  master,  will  be 
here  to-night. 

For.  If  1  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome^  with  so 

good  a  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  fareicel^ 

■      ■         ■  ■  1.1 ...    I     I  ■■  I       ... 

telescope  before  his  eyes.     Horatio  in  Hamlet  was,  for  tJ^e 

same  reasons,  called  a  scholar,     Tlie  cause  of  Bassanio^^ 

» being  called  a  soldier  also,  will  appear  on  inspecting  the 

'    figure  of  Fortinbras  (No,  52,  ante)  who  has  the  same  pto.- 

totjpe  in  the  moon  as  Bassanio. 

(21)  From  the  passages  regarding  Balthazar,  inserted  in 
the  third  act,  which  will  be  noticed. presently,  I  take  him 
to  have  the  same  original  as  Horaiio  in  Hamlet,  drawn  in 
fig.  49.  The  Prince  of  Morocco  will  be  pointed  out  here- 
after. 
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1  ^ould  be  glad  of  his  approach  :  if  he  have  the 

^^^ondition  of  ;a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil, 

I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me,  than  wive  me. 

ome,    Nerissa.     Sirrah,  go   before ;  while   we 

IkMxt  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 

e  door.  [^Exeunt. 
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JEnter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

ij^Ay.  Three  thousand  ducats  ?    JVell.  (22) 

JBass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months  ?    Well.  (23) 

Bass,  For  the  which,  as  1  told  you,  Anthonio 

be  bound. 

Shy.  Anthonio  shall  become  hound  /  Well. 
Bass.  May  you  stead  me?  Will  you  pleasure  me? 
Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 


(22)  In  Shylock  we  have  the  Ralph  of  Hudibras,  (drawn 
in  fig.  2)  and  the  lago  of  Othello. 

(23)  From  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  tittll  here,  (and 
the  same  might  have  been  observed  on  maoy  occa- 
sions) I  apprehend  there  is  an  allusion  to  Bassanio's  head 
having  its  prototype  in  the  same  shadows,  which,  in  Hudi- 
bras and  in  the  plays,  have  been  frequently  assimilated  to 
a  well.  And  as  Balthazar's  head  (Hamlet's  Horatio)  is  the 
same  as  Bassanio's,  but  turned  a  different  way,  Portia's 
mention  in  the  third  act  of  her  having  ever  found  him 
true,  denotes  his  origin,  by  a  reference  to  the  common  adage 
.^f  truth  lying  in  a  well. 
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Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months, 
and  Anthonio  bound  ? 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

S%.  Anthonio  is  a  good  man.  [contraiy? 

Bass.  Have  you   heard  any  imputation  to  the 

Shy.  No,  no,  no,  no  ;  my  meaning,  in  saying  he 
is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me,  that 
he  is  sufficient :  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition  ; 
he  hath  an  argosie  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to 
the  Indies ;  I  understaCnd,  moreover,  upon  the 
Ryalto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,. a  fourth  for 
England  ;  and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered 
abroad.  But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men  : 
there  be  land-rats  and  water-rrats,  water-thiev'es 
and  land-thieves  ;  I  mean  pirates  ;  and  then  there 
is  the  peril  of  the  waters,  winds  and  rocks.  The 
man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient ;  three  thoa- 
saiyd  ducats  ?  I  think  I  may  take  this  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and  that  I  may 
be  assur'd,  1  will  bethink  me.  May  I  speak  with 
Anthonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  pleases  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.   Yes^  to  smell  pork ;  (24)  to  eat  of  the  ha- 

(^4)  To  smell  pork.  Bassanio's  head,  with  the  additio;! 
of  Gratiano's  adjoining  to  it,  are  together  often  likened  ta 
a  pig's  head,  which,  as  with  its  nose  turned  to  the  norjdi, 
they  sufficiently  resemble. 
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foitation,  which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  con- 
jur'd  the  devil  into!  1  will  buy  with  you,  sell 
ith  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so 
lowing  ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with,  you  drink  with 
"OU,  nor  pray  with  you.     What  news  on  the  Ry- 
Uto  ? — ^who  is  he  comes-here  ? 

Enter  Anthonio. 

Bass.  This  is  Signior  Anthonio.  [looks  ! 

Shy.  [Aside\  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he 
hate  him,  for  he  is  a  christian : 
!ut  more,  for  that  in  low  simplicity 

lends. out  money  gratis^  and  brings  down 
"The  rate  of  usance  here,  with  us,  in  Venice. 
3f  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip^ 
Twill  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  hint. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails, 
Ev'n  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 
On  me  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest.  Cursed  be  my  tribe. 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 

Bass.  Shylock.  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store, 
And  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that? 
Tubal  (25)  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 

(25)  Tubal  I  apprehend  to  be  the  same  as  Colon  in  Hu- 
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Will  furnish  me  :  but  soft,  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire?  Rest  you  fair,  good  signior;  [To  An. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Anth.  Shylock,  although  I  neither  lend  nor 
By  taking,  or  by  giving  of  excess,  [bonow, 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
ril  break  a  custom — Is  he  yet  possest 
How  much  you  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Anth.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  1  had  forgot,  three  months,  you  told  me  so; 
Well  then, yourbond;  and  let  me  see— but  hear  you,- 
Methought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Upon  advantage. 

Anth.  I  do  never  use  it.  [sheep,-~ 

Shy.    When  Jacob  grazM  his  unci  e  Laban'-n 

Anth.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio  ? 
The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. — 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  ;  ^ 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  ut  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  !     [sum. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  !  'tis  a  good  round 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 


dibras^  drawn  ante  fig.  21.(viz.Cerdon  turned  upside  down) 
as  such,  be  is  bearded  like  a  Jew  ;  and  wealthy,  as  being 
covered  with  marks  of  light  like  coins. 
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Anth,  Well,Shylock,shall  webebeholden  toyou  ? 
Shy.  Signior  Anthonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
^n  the  Ryalto  (26)  you  have  rated  me, 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances. 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug  ; 
(For  sufirance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe) 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine  : 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own. 
Weil  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Gro  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  have  monies ;  you  say  so  ; 
.YoUj  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
-^ndfoot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  :  money  is  your  suit ; 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  say, 
JIath  a  dog  money  ?  I«  it  possible, 
-<4  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  Or 
Shall  1  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondsman's  key, 
AVith  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this  ;  fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me,  last  Wednesday, 
TiTou  spurn'd  me,  such  a  day  -/another  time, 
You  called  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
rU  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ? 

(26)  The  frequent  mention  of-the  R}'alto  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  circular  form  of  the  moon,  any  portion  of  which, 
and  particularly  the  half-moon,  may  be  considered  as  re- 
sembling the  arch  of  a  bridge* 
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AntJi.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou, wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend,  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal' of  his  friend)    . 
But  lend  it  rather  of  thine  enemy ;  (27) 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may*st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  how  you  storm  1 
I  would  befriends  with  you^  and  have  your  love^ 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stainM  me  with; 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  of  my  m,onies^  and  you'll  not  hear  me  c 
This  is  kind  1  oflFer. 

A7ith.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  1  show  ; 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond :  (28)  and  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums«  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 


(27)  Thine  enenu/.    This  term  (and  the  like)  regards  the 
librations  of  the  moon  to  opposite  and  contrary  sides. 

(28)  Seal  me  your  bond.  There  is  a  space  of  light,  which 
may  be  imagined  to  resemble  paper,  witli  a  circular  bright 
mark  as  of  a  seal  to  it,  just  before  the  breasts  of  Anthonio 
and  Shy  lock. 
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I 

"Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 

Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 

In  what  part  of  your  body  it  shall  please  me*     • 

Anth.  Content  in  faith ;  77/  seal  to  such  a  hand. 
And  say,  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me. 
rU  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Aiith.  Why,  fear  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  fofeit  it ; 
Within  these  two  months  (that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires)  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraham,  what  these  christians  are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teach  them  to  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  !  Pray  you,  tell  me  this, 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  or  profitable, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship ! 
If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu  ; 
And  for  my  love,  1  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Anth.  Yes,  Shylock,  /  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's ; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  /  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats^  strait ;  (99) 

■      ■ »    II        ■  I II I Ill    ^_iii  ■  ■        ^     II    1. 1     I     , 

(29)  Purse  the  ducats.     Below  Shylock's  stomach  there 
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See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guar* 

Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  ^.nd  presently 

I  will  be  with  you.  [^Exit. 

Anth.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 
This  Hebrew  will  turn  christian  ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  miDd. 

Anth.  Come  on,  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay; 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

[^Exeuiit^ 


ACT     II. 


Enter  Morichius  a  tawny  Moor,  all  in  wkitty 
afid  three  or  four  followers;  with  Portia',  Ne-* 
RissA,  and  her  train. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion^ 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun 

is  the  likeness  of  a  purse^  ^ith  circular  marks  as  of  boiof 
visible  in  it. 

(30)  Morocco,  or  Morochius^  I  take  to  be  the  same  as 
Montano  in  Othello,  drawn  in  fig.  101.  His  being  a 
tatsmy  moor  is  explained  by  the  yellow  or  brassy  colour,  of 
the  moon;  and  his  being  dressed  in  white  may  refer  to  the 
large  space  of  white  light  which,  like  a  robe,  falls  down,  af 
it  were,  behind  him:  the  latter  part  of  Portia's  speech  has 
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To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  seance  thaws  the  icicles 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  j'^our  love,  (31) 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine — 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
In  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  : 
Besides,  the  loiter j/  of  my  destiny 
Bars  7ne  the  right  of  volmitary  choosing  : 
But  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedged  me  by  his  w  it,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comet  I  have  looked  on  yet 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you  : 
Therefore,  I  pray  you  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune  :  By  this  scymitar,   (32) 

regard  to  Morochius'  (Montano's)  prototype  having  a  very 
strongly-marked  human  countenance^  though,  by  the  dark 
sbadovt^s  of  which  it  is  composed^  justifying  the  name  of 
Morochius. 

(31)  The  making  incision  has  regard  to  the  numerous  ap- 
pearances of  cuts  as  with  blood  running  from  them  on 
different  parts  of  Morochius's  face  and  body^  formed  out 
of  the  streaks  of  light  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 

(32)  All  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  this  speech 
have  relation  to  those  pointed  out  in  the  former  notes  as 
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i  would  outstare  the  sternest  eye^  that  look. 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  the  lady. 

Enter  Launcelot  alone. 

(33)  Laun.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve 
me  to  run  from  this  Jew  my  master.  The  fiend  is 
at  my  elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  Gobbo, 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good 
Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs, 
take  the  start,  run  away.  My  conscience  says, 
no ;  take  heed  honest  Launcelot ;  take  heed 
honest  Gobbo,  or,  as  aforesaid,  honest  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  do  not  run;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels. 
Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack ; 
via!  says  the  fiend  ;  away,  says  the  fiend;  for  the 
heavens  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiends  (34) 

connected  with  the  prototype  of  Morochius  in  the  moon 
under  the  view  of  its  being  the  same  as  that  of  Montano 
in  Othello.  The  Lion  has  been  drawn  in  fig.  64 ;  and 
that  which  constituted  a  dog  worrying  the  bear  in  fig.  12, 
is  now  to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  bear's  cubs. 

{3S)  Launcelot  (so  named  from  his  resemblance  to  a 
lance  in  thinness)  is  the  same  in  the  moon  as  King  Lear's 
fool,  drawn  before  in  fig.  .SQ. 

(34)  The  fiend  may  be  the  indistinct  space  in  the  moon 


nud  run.  Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about 
the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  tx)  me,  my 
honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man's 
son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son- — ^(for  in* 
deed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something 
grow  to;  he  had  a  kind  of  taste) — ^well,  my  con- 
science says,  budge  not ;  budge,  says  the  fiend ; 
budge  not,  says  my  conscience ;  conscience,  say 
I,  you  counsel  ill;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  ill. 
To'  be  nil'd  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with 
the  Jew  my  master,  who,  heav'n  bless  the  markf 

situatejust  bebiod  and  a  little  below  X«nncelot  there:  it 
is  drawn  ia 

Fig.  ]  12, 


As  to  Shylock,  Launcelot's  master,  being  a  kirtd  of  devils 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  be  has  the  same  prototype  as 
Hudibras's  Ralph,  which,  as  often  before  noticed,  is  fre- 
quently likeaed  to  the  deril. 
TOI.4  III.  O 
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is  a  kind  of  devil;  and  to  run  away  from  the  Jew, 
I  should  be  rul'd  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your 
reverence,  is  the  devil  himself.  Certainly  the  Jew 
is  the  very  devil  innal ;  and  in  my  conscience,  my 
conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience,  to 
offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew.  The 
fiend  gives  the  more-friendly  counsel :  I  will  run; 
fiend,  my  heels  are  at  your  commandment.  I  wilt 
Tun, 

Enter  old  Gobbo,  with  a  Basket.  [35) 

Gob.  Master  young  man^  you,  1  pray  you, 
which  Js  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  O  heavns^  this  is  my  true  begotten 
father,  who  being  more  than  sand  blind^  high 
gravel  blind,  knows  me  not;  I  will  try  confusions 
with  him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand,  at  the  next: 
turning,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  yeur 

(35)  Old  Gobbo  is  the  Cerdon  of  Hudibras,  drawn  in 
fig.  21,  and  now  considered  as  blind.  His  basket  is  made 
up  of  the  shadows  that  constitute  Hudibras's  person  in  the 
moon,  covered  over,  as  they  are,  with  streaks  of  white 
lighfas  with  wicker  work ;  his  dish  of  doves  therein,  has 
regard  to  the  same  space  as  is  occupied  by  the  basket,  which 
•pace  (as  evidenced  by  the  drawing  in  fig.  76,  ante)  resem*^ 
bles  a  dove. 


— *'=^ 
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left ;  many,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no 
hand,  but  turn  directly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  heaven's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way 
to  hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot, 
that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 
(Mark  me,  now,  now  will  I  raise  the  waters:) 
talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son* 
His  father,  though  1  say't,  is  an  honest  exceed- 
ing poor  man,  and,  heaven  be  thanked^  well  to 
Jive. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  he  will,  we 
t;alk  of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend  and  Launcelot,  sir. 
Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man;  ergo,  I 
"beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launce-* 
lot? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  master- 
ship. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot:  talk  not  of 
master  Launcelot,  father,  for  the  young  gentle- 
man (according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such 
odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches 
of  learning,)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you 
would  say,  in  plain  terms^  gone  to  heaven.  . 

Gob.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid  !  the  boy  was  the 
wry  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop^ 

o  2 
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^    Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel^  or  a  hovel-posij 
a  staff r  or  a  prop  ?     Do  you  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young 
gentleman  ;  but  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy, 
heavn  rest  his  soul,  alive  or  dead. 
Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 
Gob,  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  you 
not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me:  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will 
tell  you  news  of  your  son  ;  give  me  your  bless* 
ing,  truth  will  come  to  light :  murder  cannot  be 
hid  long,  a  man's  son  may ;  but  in  the  end,  truth 
will  out. 

Go6.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up ;  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launce- 
lot, your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your 
child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  1  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 
Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that ; 
but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and  I  am 
sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,   indeed.     IMl  be 
sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,   thou  art  my  own^^ 
Jlesh  and  blood.     Lord  worship'd  might  he  be ! 
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What  a  heard  hast  thou  got  ?  thou  hast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chin,   than  Dobbin  my  thill  horse  has 
on  his  tail,   (36) 
JLaun.  Jt  should  seem  then,  that  Dobbin  s  tail 

# 

grows  backward :  1  am  sure,  he  had  more  hair  on 
his  tail  than  1  have  on  my  face,  when  I  last  saw 
him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed  /  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  1  have  brought  him 
u,  present.     How  agree  you  now  ? 

JLaun^  Well,  well ;  but  for  mine  own  part,  ^  I 

liave  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not 

xest  till  1  have  run  some  ground.     My  master's 

9  very  Jew :  give  him  a  present !  give  him  a 

Jialter.     I  am  famislid  in  his  service.     You  may 

tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.     Father,  I 

^m  ^lad  you  are  come  ;  give  me  your  present  to 

one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new 

liveries  ;  if  1  serve  him  not,  /  will  run  as  far  as 

heaven   has  any  ground.     O  rare  fortune,  here 

comes  the  man.     To  him,  father,  for  1  am  a  J^w 

if  1  serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 


(36)  One  of  the  horses  pictured  in  the  moon,  viz,  the 
horse  of  Hudibras's  Ralphs  drawn  ante  in  fig.  8^  would 
have  the  head  and  neck  of  Launcelot  for  its  tail.  For  this^^ 
^nd  the  remarks  in  the  last  note^  vide  the  map. 
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Enter  Bassaxio,  with  Leonardo,  (37)  and  a 

follower  or  two  more. 

Bass.  You  may  do  so ;  but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready,  at  the  farthest,  by  five  of 
the  clock  :  see  these  letters  deliver  d^  put  the  live^ 
ries  to  making,  and  desire  Gratiano  to  come,  anon,, 
to  my  lodging. 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Goh.  Heaven  hlessyour  worship  ! 

Bass.  Gramercy,  wouldst  thou  aught  with  me  ? 

Gob.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
man,  that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify — [ 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve — 

Laun.  Indeed  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
the  Jew,  and  have  a  desire,  as  my  father  shall 
specify — 

Gra.  His  master  and  he,  saving  your  worship^s 
reverence,  are  scarce  cater-cousins. 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as 
my  father,  being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  shall  frutify 
unto  you. 

(37)  Leonardo  seems  to  be  the  same   as  Reynoldo  in 
Hamlet,  drawn  before  in  fig.  65  :  The  streaks  of  light  like  ^ 
the  lace  of  liveries^  and  the  shears  near  bis  head  are  suffi<« 
cient  to  determine  his  prototype. 
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Gob.  I  have  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship,  and  my  suit  is — 

JLaun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to 
myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man;  and,  though  1  say  it,  though  old  man, 
yet  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both.     What  would  you  ? 
Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 
Ba^.  I  hiow  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtain' d  thy 
suit ; 
Shy  lock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
^nd  hath  preferred  thee ;  if  it  be  preferment 
*To  leave  a  rich  Jew*s  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laurin  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted, 
between  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir:  you 
have  the  grace  of  Heavn,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 
Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.  Go,  father,  with 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire  [thy  son, 
My  lodging  out;  give  him  a  livery^  \To  Leonardo. 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows ;  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in:  I  cannot  get  a  service,  no!  I 
have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head!  Well,  if  any  man 
in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to 
swear  upon  a  book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune, 
Goto,  here's  a  simple  line  of  life;  here's  a  soiall 
trifle  of  wives.     Alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing, 
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eleven  widows  and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  coming- 
in  for  one  man !  and  then  to  'scape  drowning  thrice, 
and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of 
a  feather-bed,  here  are  simple  'scapes!  Well,  it 
fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a  good  wench,  for  this  ■ 
geer.  Father,  come;  TU  take  my  leave  of  the 
Jew,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

[^Exeunt  Laun.  and  Gob. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo^  think  on  this. 
These  things  being  brought  and  orderly  bestowed. 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast,  to-nighty 
My  best  esteemed  acquaintance;  hie  thee,  go^ 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein; 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.     \^Exit  Leonardo, 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio-^r — 

Bass.  Gratianq  ! 

Gra»  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtained  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me,  /  must  go  witlL 
you  to  Belmont.  [Gratiano^ 

Bass.  Why,    then    you  must;   but   hear    thee 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  too  bold  of  voice  ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  no  faults  ;  [shew 
Put  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 
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Something  toe  liberal.     Pray  thee,  take  pain 
TT*  allay,  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty,  ^vtowr, 
7%y  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  beha^ 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to  ; 
-A.nd  lose  my  hopes. 

Cjhra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me ; 
I  f  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
IFalk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
fVear prayer-books  in  my  pockets,  look  demurely ; 
-Nay,  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyea 
Zliitis  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say,  Amen  ! 
3Se'er  trust  me  more. 

JBass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing.         [jw^, 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night,  you  shall  not  gage 
^y  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity. 
1  would  intreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
"Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment :  but  fare  you  well, 
1  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  /  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest: 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.       [Exeunt. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

(38)  Jes.  Vm  sorry  thou,  wilt  leave  my  father 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil,  ~  [so ; 


(38)  Jessica  isjhe  sam^  as  Othello's  Desdemon^^  drawn 
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Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediouMiess  ; 
But  fare  thee  well,  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master*s  guest ; 
Give  him  this  letter,  do  it  secretly, 
And  sofarewel:  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu  !  Tears  exhibit  my  tongue  ;  most 
beautiful  Pagan,  most  sweet  Jew  !  if  a  Christian 
did  not  play  the  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 
deceived.  But  adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do  Boxneir 
what  drown  my  manly  spirit.     Adieu  I 

Jes.  Farewel,  good  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  it  is  in  me, 
To  be  ashamM  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 
But  though  1  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  liis  manners.     O,  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, 
Become  a  christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.      [^Exii^ 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Solarino,  and 

Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  w^  will  slink  away  in  supper-time,  dis- 
guise us  at  my  lodging,  and  return  all  in  an  hour. 

J  I    ■~''^— »  I        P»i»WW^M>— f^.*  I         ^  »^««— .»^^— — WP.»<-  II  I    I  ^~^— W  I  .111  (I  Mill     .»^»»<^P^ 

fig.  98.  •  Her  attitude  in  the  moon,  as  kissing  the  figure  of 
liorenzo  there,  shews  the  propriety  of  assigning  him  for 
htr  lover. 
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Ora.  We  have  not  made  a  good  preparation. 

SaL  We  have  not  spoke  as  yet  of  torch-bearers; 

Sola.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  maybe  quaintly  ordered ; 
h^nd  better  in  my  mind  not  undertook.         [hours 

Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock,  we  have  two 
^o  furnish  us.  Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news? 

Enter  Launcelot  with  a  Letter. 
-  Laun.  An't  shall  please  youto  break  up  this^ 
t  shall  seem  to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand;  in  faith 'tis  a  fair 
4nd  whiter  than  the  paper  it^s  writ  on 
s  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry 5iSir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew^ 
:o  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold,  here,  take  this  ;  tell  gentle  Jessica^ 
[  will  not  fail  her  ;  speak  it  privately. 
Go— gentlemen,  will  you  prepare  for  this  mask^ 

to-night  P 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer.         [^Exit  Laun« 

Sal.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Sola.  And  so  will  L 

Lor.  Meet  me  and  Gratiano, 
At  Gratiano's  lodgings,  some  hours  hence. 

Sal.  *Tis  good,  we  do  so.  \Exit^ 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 
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Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.  She  hath  directec 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father**  house  ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnished  with  ; 
What  pages  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew,  her  father,  come  to  Heavn^ 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake: 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  herfooty 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew, 
Come,  go  with  me  ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-hearer.      [Es^eunt* 

Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

'  Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio.fjudge, 
What  Jessica  ! — Thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me — WhSt  Jessica ! — • 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out. 
Why,  Jessica  !  I  say. 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica  !  * 

Shy.  Who  bid  thee  call  ?  I  did  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  that 
]  could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

JB/i^er  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  ?  What  is  your  will  ? 

Shy.  1  am  bid  forth  to*supper,  Jessica  ; 
There  are  my  keys.     But  wherefore  should  I  gq  ? 
1  am  i^ot  bid,  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
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But  yet  ril  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  christian.     Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house :  I  am  right-  loth  to  go  ; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  /  did  dream  of  money -hags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go  ;  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach . 
Shy.  So  do  I  his, 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together,  I  will 
Jiot   say,  you    shall  see  a  mask ;  but  if  you  do, 
then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a 
bleeding  on  black   Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock 
i*  th'  morning,    falling  out   that  year    on   Ash* 
Xvednesday,  was  four  years  in  the  afternoon,  [sica. 
Shy.  What !  are  there  masks  v  hear  you  me,  Jes- 
Jaock  up  the  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drumj 
^nd  the  vile  squeaking  of  Mc  vbry^neck^ d  Jife^ 
42lamber  you  not  up  to  the  casements  then, 
-I^or  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street^ 
To  gaze  on  christian /oo/«  with  varnished  faces  ; 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean,  my  casements. 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery,  enter 
My  sober  house.     By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth,  to  night  : 
But  I  toill  go.     Go  you  before  me^  sirrah  : 
Say  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before^  sir. 
MtUresSj  look  out  at  window^  for  all  this. 


There  will  domt  christian  by, 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess*  eye,  \ILxit  Laun. 

Shy.  What  says  Ma^/oo/ of  Hagar'soffspring,  ha! 

Jes.  H  is  words  were,  Farewel,  mistress ;  nothing 
else,  [feeder : 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge 
jSwai/-slow  in  profit,  but  he  sleeps  hy  day^ 
More  than  the  wild  cat:  drones  hive  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him;  and  part  with  him 
To  one,  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowM  purse.     Well,  Jessica,  go  in, 
Perhaps  /  will  return  immediately  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  you — 

Shut  the  doors  after  you  ;  fast  bind,  fast  find  ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [^Exi^ 

Jes.  Farewel ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost^ 

m 

1  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter  lost. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salanio,  in  Masqueradi 

Gra.  This  is  M^/>£»^-AoM5e,  under  which  Loren: 
desired  us  to  make  a  standi 

Sal.  His  hour  is  almost  pas't. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour^^  

For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Sal.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly^ 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wc^  :^cit 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds. 

SaL  Here  comes  Lorenzo :  moreof  this,  h^^afit^^iv 
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Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 
abode ; 
"f ot  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait ; 
"^^hen  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wi  ves, 
'//  watch  as  lotig  for you^  then  ;  come,  approach; 
ere  dwells  my  father  Jew, 
[oa,  who's  within  ? 

Jessica  a&ove. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?  tell  me  for  more  certainty, 
-Albeit  ril  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 
Jes.  Lorenzo  certain,  and  my  love  indeed: 
IFor  who  love  I  so  much  ;  and  now  who  knows, 
lut  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heavn  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art.  [pains. 

Je$.  Here^   catch  this  casket^   it  is  worth  the 
Lor.  But  come  at  once — 
For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway^ 
And  we  are  staid  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors ^  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats^  and  be  with  you  str^ght. 

[^Exit  from  above. 
Gra.  Now,  hy  my  hoody  (39)  a  Gentile,  and  no 
Lor.  Beshrew  me  but  I  love  her  heartily,  [Jew. 

(39)  Gratiaao's  bonnet  has  more. the  form  of  a  hood, 
th^ofa  bat. 
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For  she  is  wise^  if  I  can  judge  of  her  ! 
And /air  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  provM  herself : 
And  therefore  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  to  them. 

What,  art  thou  come  ?  o»,  gentlemen^  away ; 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

\Exeuni*. 
Enter  Anthonio. 

Anth.  Who's  there  ? 

Gra.  Signior  Anthonio. 

Anth.  Fie,  fie,  G  rati  ano,  where  are  all  the  rest? 
Tis  nine  o'clock,  our  friends  all  stay  for  you  : 
No  mask  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about^ 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  on  board, 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight^ 
Than  to  be  under  sail^  and  gone  to-night. 

Enter  Portia,  with  Morocco^  and  both  their 

Trains. 

Pqr.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtain^  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince  : 
Now  make  your  choice.  [bears, 

Mor.  The  first  of  gold  which  this  description 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  men  desire. 
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The  second  silver,  which  this  promise  carries; 
Whochooseth  me,  shallgetas  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  thirds  dull  lead,  with  warming  all  as  blunt; — ^ 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath. 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture^  prince, 
^fyou  choose  that,  then  /am  yours*  withaK 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment,  let  me  see — 
Is't  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?  'twere  damnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  sear-cloth  in  the  obscure  grave  ; 
Or  shall  I  tl;iink  in  silver  she's  immured, 
B'ing  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ; 
O  sinful  thought ;  never  so  rich  a  gem 
^^as  set  in  more  than  gold!  They  have  in  England 
A.  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  insculp'd  upon  : 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed  (40) 
Lies  all  within.     Deliver  me  the  key  ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  1  may. 

for.  There,  take  it  prince;  and  if  my  form  lie 
Then  I  am  yours.  [there 


(40)  In  figure  63,  ante,  is  given  a  drawing  of  the  angel 
Jnthe  moon,  the  position  of  which  shews  clearly  where  we 
^^  to  search  for  the  golden  casket,  which  is  the  object  of 
Morochio*s  choice. 

VOL.  III.  p 
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Mor.  O  hell !   what  have  we  here  ?  a  carrion 
death  (41) 
Within  whose  empty  eyes  a  written  scroll, 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told  ; 

Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 

But  my  outside  to  behold  : 

Gilded  timber  do  ivorms  infold  : 

Had  you  been  •as  wise  as  bold 

Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolFd  r 

Fare  you  well,  your  suit  is  cold. 
Mor.  Cold  indeed  and  labour  lost. 

Then  farewel  heat,  and  welcome  frost : 

Portia,  adieu,  I  have  too  grievM  a  heart 

To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  lovers  part-^-i— 
Por.  A  gentle  riddance:  draw  the  curtains,  ^^^« 

Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so. 

jE/i/^r  SoLARiNO  and  Salanio. 
Flourish  Cornets. 
Sal.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  ^long; 
And  in  their  ship.  Via  sure,  Lorenzo  is  itot. 

(41)  The  death's  head  which  occupies  much  the  sarm  ^ 
field  as  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  last  note  may  be 
in  fig.  21  ante,  situiite  at  the  back  of  Colon's  head,  an 
looking  due  north  in  the  moon. 
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Sala.  The  villain  Jew,  with  outcries  rais'd  the 
duke. 
^V  ho  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 
Sal.   He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail ; 
t:  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
Sit  in  a  Gondola  were  seen  tofj^ether  (12) 
<^r^enzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica^:  (43) 
Asides,  Anthonio  certifi'd  the  duke, 
«ey  were  not  with  Bassanio^  in  his  ship. 
Sola.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
^^^  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
^^s  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets; 
^^y  daughter!  O  mf/  ducats/  O  my  daughter, 
*  l^d  with  a  christian  !  O  my  christian  ducats ! 
^Ustice,  the  law,  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter* 
"^  Sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats^ 
^^^  double  ducats,  stolen  from  me  by  my  daughter! 
^'^d  jewels!  Justice!  find  the  girl; 
^^e  hath  the  jewels  upon  her,  and  th'e  ducats. 

Sola.  Let  good  iinthonio  look  he  keep  his  day; 
^^t  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Sal.  Marry,  well  remember'd 


(42)  The  Gondola  is  made  up  of  the  figure  of  Hudibras 
Vi^ow  Anthonio)  viewed  with  the  uorth  side  of  the  moon 
^ti  the  left  hand. 

(43)  The  Duke  I  apprehend  to  have  the  same  prototype 
^*  the  King's  ghost  in  Hamlet,  drawn  ante  in  fig.  5}. 

p  2 
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I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman,  yesterday, 

Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 

The  French,  and  English,  there  miscarried 

A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught: 

I  thought  upon  Anthonio,  when  he  told  me, 

And  wished  in  silence,  that  it  were  not  his.  [heac 

Sola.  You  were  best  tell  Anthonio;   what  yo»- 
Yet  do  not  suddenly  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Sal.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth^^ 
I  saw  Bassan-io  and  Anthonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return:  he  answer'd  do  not  so, 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio. 
But  siat/  the  very  riping  of  the  time; 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love; 
Be  merry ^  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love;. 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  toith  tears, 
Turning  hisface^  he  put  his  hand  behind  him. 
And  with  affection  wond'rous  sensible, 
He  tcrung  Bassanio*s  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Sola.  I  think  he  onlv  loves  the  tvorld  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness. 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Sal.  Do  we  so.  \Exeun  - 
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Enter  Nerissa  and  a  Servitor. 

-ZVi^r.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  cur- 
tain straight, 
•.  e  Prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
d  comes  to  his  election  presently. 


'nier  ArraGtON  and  his  train,  with  Portia. 

.^ort.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets. 

^rr.  Fortune !  bow 

r>  my  heart's  hope:  gold,  silver,  and  base  lead — 

C44)  In  the  last  note  the  position  of  the  duke's  prototype 
^he  moon  was  poinied  out;  and  if  the  map  be  reversed 
^s  turn  that  prototype  upside  down,  such  reverse  of  the 

lice  will  form  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  prototype  of  the 

■^^ce  of  Arragon,  as  drawn  in 

fig.  113. 
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What  says  the  golden  chest:  ha!  let  me  see  ; 
Who  phooseth  me  shall  gain   what  many  m- 

desire. 
What  many  men  desire;  that  many  may  be  mej 
Of  the  fool  multitude  that  choose  by  shew. 
Why  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ! 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  as  much  as  he  < 
And  well  said  too;  for  who  shall  go  about  [serv 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit :  let  some  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
Oh  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  derived  corruptly!  and  that  clear  hon 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer, 
Pick'dfrom  the  chaff  ^nd  ruin  of  the  times — 
/  will  assume  desert :  give  me  a  key  for  this  ;  [4 
What's  here  P  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  ideot  (4 

(45)  Observe  the  action  of  the  Prince  of  Arragon  in  ! 
moon,  and  in  fig.  113. 

(46)  It  appears  from  hence  that  the  silver  casket  is  to 
referred  to  that  portion  of  the  moon  which  is  occupied 
the  foolish  face  of  Cerdon  in  Hudibras,  now  Gobbo.  A 
(to  point  out  the  position  of  the  three  caskets  in  one  vi< 
the  golden  one  occupies  the  shadows  which  constit 
Hudibras's  person  in  the  moon;  the  silver  one,  those  tl 
make  up  Ralph's  person  there ;  and  the  leaden  one  (in 
field  of  which  lies  the  picture  or  prototype  of  Portia  h 
self)  is  formed  of  the  light  space  free  from  shadow,  in 
center  of  the  moon. 
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£*re8entms  me  a  schedule  ?  I  will  read  it : 
How  much  unlike  art  tliou  to  Portia! 
HoMT  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings  ! 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 

The  jive  seven  times  tried  this. 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 

That  did  never  choose  amiss. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 

Such  love  but  a  shadow's  bliss  : 

There  befools  alive,   I  wis, 

Silvered  o  er^  anS  so  was  this  : 

Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 

I  will  never  be  your  head: 

So  begone i  sir,  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

^ith  one  foots  head  I  came  to  tcoo^ 

But  I  go  away  with  two. 

Sweet,  adieu,  Til  keep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wrath. 

Por.  Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth,[A7) 
Oh  these  deliberate /00/5,  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Nerissa,  draw  the  curtain. 

^  .Ml  I  nil  ■       I     I    I   11  ■  .— —  ■  ■■   Ilia       — — — nai— ^1— — i» 

(47)  If  the  prototype  of  the  Prince  of  Arragon  in  the 
flioon  be  observed,  the  allusion  to  the  candle  and  moth 
^i\  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  apposite. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  embassador  of  love. 

Port.  Come,  come,  Nerissa,  for  I  long  to  4see 
Quick  Cupid's  post. 


ACT    III 


Enter  Salanio  and  Solarino. 

Sola.  Now,  what  news  on  the  RyaltoP 
SaL  Why  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  tha 
Anthoniohath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  th 
narrow  seas  ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think,  they  call  th 
place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  th 
carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  bury'd,  as  the 
say,  if  my  gossip.  Report,  be  a.n  honest  woman  oi 
her  word. 

Sola.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
as  ever  knapt  ginger:  or  made  her  neighbours 
believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  her  third  husband. 
But  it  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or 
crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good 
Anthonio,  the  honest  Anthonio— O  that  I  had  a 
title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  ! 


sSal.  Come,  the  full  stop.  (48) 
JSola.  Why,  the  end  is,  he  hath  lost  a  shi^. 
Sal.  1  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses* 
JSola.  Let  me  say  Amen,  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
thy  prayer ;  for  here  he  comes,  in  the  like- 
ss  of  a  Jew.  How  now,  Shylock,  what  news 
Innong  the  merchants  ? 

Enter  Shylock. 

Shy.  You  knew  (none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
f€^uj  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Sal.  That^s  certain ;  /,  for  my  part,  knew  the 
l€3ttlor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Sola.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
fpird  was  fledged ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion 

them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

S/«y.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Sal.  That's  certain,  \ithe  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  !  [years  ! 

Sola.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion,  rebels  it,  at  these 

Shy.  1  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Sal.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh 
«wrf  hers^  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  be- 

(48)  The  full  stop.  This  quaint  expression  is  referable 
^0  tlie  stroog  circular  mark  (as  of  a  period  or  full  stop)  on 
ihe  cheek  of  Salanio^  who  (as  above  staled)  is  the  same  as 
Crowdero  in  Hudibras. 
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tween  your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wiae 
and  rhenish;  but  tell  us  do  you  hear  whether  An- 
thonio  has  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a  bank- 
rupt, a  prodigal,  who  dares  scarce  shew  his  head 
on  the  Jtyalto ;  a  beggar,  that  us^d  to  come  80 
snius^g  upon  the  mart ;  let  him  look  to  his  bond  : 
he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer  ;  let  him  took  to  his 
bond  ;  lie  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  christian 
courtesy  ;  let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Sal,  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not 
take  his  flesh  ?   what's  that  good  for? 

Shif.  To  bait  fish  withal.  If  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  w  ill  feed  my  revenge  ;  he  has  disgraced  me, 
and  hinder'd  me  of  half  a  million,  laugh'd  at  my 
losses,  mock'd  at  my  gains,  scorn'd  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cool'd  my  firiends,  heated 
7nine  enemies;  and  what's  his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  P  hath  not  a  Jew  handsy 
organs^  dimensions^  senses,  aflfections,  passions  ? 
fed  with  the  same food^hurt  with  the  same  weapons^ 
Subject  to  the  same  diseases,  heal'd  by  the  same 
means,  warm'd  and  cool'd  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer^  as  a  christian  is  ?  TjT  yon  prick  us  do  we 
not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  ns^  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  If  you  wrong  us, 
shall  we  not  revenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest,  we  will  resemble  you   in  that.     If  a  Jew 
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-v^rong  a  christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  Revenge. 

If  a  christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  shoiihl  his  snfFer- 
nce  be,  by  cliristian  examph*  ?  Why  revenge. 
Jhe  villainy  you  teaeh  me,  I  will  execute;  and  it 
shall  go  hard,  but  1  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  TriiAL. 

Sola.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  ;  a  third 
<;annot  be  matcli'd,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn 
Jew.  \_E.r€iint  Sal.  avd  Solar. 

Shy.  How,  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Cienoa? 
last  thou  found  my  daughti'r? 

(49)  Tub.   1  ol'ten  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her, 
lut  cannot  find  her. 

Sht/.  Why  there,  therc^  ihere^  there!  a  diamond 
gone  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort  ! 
the  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now  ;  I 
never  felt  it  till  now  ;  two  thousand  ducats  in 
that,  and  other  precious^  precious /ew^/^.  1  would 
my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot  ^  and  the  jewels 
in  her  ear!  O  wouhl  she  were  hearsed  at  my 
foot^  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin  !  No  news  of 
them  ;  why  so  ?     And  1    know  not  what's  spent 


(49)  A  reason  for  the  poet's  clioosingthc  name  of  Tubal 
i&ay  be  found  perhaps  in  Tubal  (as  stated  in  scripture) 
being  a  famous  worker  in  brass,  by  a  reference  to  the  bra- 
^n  colour  of  the  moon,  before  conjeeiured  to  have  given 
name  to  Hudibras,  hue  de  brass. 
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in  the  search :  why,  thou  loss  upon  loss  !  the 
thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the 
thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge,  nor  no  ill 
luck  stirring,  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders : 
no  sighs  but  o*  my  breathing,  no  tears  but  6*  my 
shedding. 

Tub.  Yes^  other  men  have  ill-luck,  too;  An- 
thonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa 

Sht/.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill-luck  ?  ill-luck  ? 

Tub.  Hath  an  argosie  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God  ;  is  it  true  ? 
is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  [50)  that 
escaped  the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ;  good  news, 
good  news,  ha,  ha,  where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me:  I  shall 
never  see  my  gold  again  ;  fourscore  ducats  at  a 
sitting  !  fourscore  ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Anthonio's  creditors 


(50)  On  examining  the  ship  in  the  moon  drawn  in  fig. 
72,  and  comparing  it  with  the  prototype  of  Tubal  there, 
as  assigned  in  note  25>  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
sailors  drawn  in  the  ship  will  be  manifest. 
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in  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot 
choose  but  break. 

SJijf.  I  am  giad  of  it,  F II plague  him^  Pll  tor- 
ti4rc  him;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

T'ub.  One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he 
had  of  your  daughter^  for  a  monkey. 

Shy,  Out  upon  her!  thou  tor  tar  est  me,  (51) 
Tubal ;  it  was  my  Turquoise,  (52)  1  had  it  of 
I^eah  when  I  was  a  batchelor  ;  I  would  not  have 
given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkies. 

Tub.  But  Anthonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true ;  go  seek 
wie  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortuight  before,  I 
'vvill  have  the  heart  of  hifn,  if  he  forfeit;  for  were 
he  out  of  Venice  I  can  make  what  merchandize  I 
'^vill.  Go,  go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  syna- 
gog-ue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue.  Tubal. 

\^Exeunt. 

'^^ter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  and  At- 
tendants, 
^or.       I  pray  you,  tarry  ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
-before  you  hazard  ;  for  in  choosing  wrong 

C'Sl)  Thou  torturest  me.  The  part  of  the  inoon  assigned 
^^  Tubal,  being  opposite  in  respect  of  libration,  to  that 
apportioned  to  Shy  lock,  explains  this  passage. 

(52)  IWquoise.  This  alludes  perhaps  to  the  crescent  of 
^^^  moon,  by  suggesting  a  recollection  of  that  which  forms 
^^^  ensign  of  the  Turks. 
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I  lose  your  company  ;  therefore,  forbear,  a  wbile^ 

There's  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love) 

I  would  not  lose  you ;  and,  you  know,  youraetf. 

Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 

I  could  teach  you 

How  to  choose  right,  but  I  am  then  foresworn. 

So  will  I  never  be  ;  so  you  may  miss  me  ; 

But  if  you  do  youMl  make  me  wish  a  sin, 

That  I  had  been  foresworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes;; 

They  have  overlooked  me  and  divided  me  (53) 

One  half  of  me  is  yours ^  the  other  half 

Mine  own  I  would  say ;  hut  first  mine^  then  yourSy 

And  so  all  yours. 

Bass,  Let  me  choose  : 
For  as  I  am  I  live  upon  the  rack. 
So  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away,  then  !  /  am  locked  in  one  of  them  ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
Nerissa^  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.         [choice: 
Let  inusic  sound  (.54)   while   he  doth  make  his 

{5S)  Overlooked  me  and  divided  me.  If  the  prototypes 
and  positions  of  Bassanio  and  Portia  in  respect  of 
each  other,  be  examined  as  pointed  out  in  former  notes, 
they  will  be  found  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  this  and 
the  following  lines. 

(54)  Music.  Alluding  to  the  resemblance  of  a  fiddle  or 
lyre  on  Bassanio's  person. 
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Then,  if  he  lose,  ho  makes  a  swan-like  oiul, 
JPadins  in  music. 

\Masic  plays^  and  liassanio  i^oes  to  the  caskets. 
JBass.  Somav  tlu*  outward  shrws  be  least  them- 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament,  [selves: 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
CDbscures  the  shew  of  evil  ?  in  religion, 
AiVhat  damned  error.  l)ut  some  sober  brow 
AVill  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text ; 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair-ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  i)arts. 
How  many  cowards^  whose  hearts  are  all  us  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  i/ct  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars; 
Who  inward' search^ d^  have  livers  white  as  milkP 
Then^  thou  gaudy  gold^ 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  /  will  none  of  thee  : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge, 
Tween  man  and  man:  but  thou,  tliou  menji^re  lead, 
Which  rather  threatenest,  than  dost  promise  aught. 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence  ; 
And  here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  const^pience  ! 
Por.  O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy. 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excH.ss, 
1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
^or  fear  I  surfeit. 
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Bass.  What  find  I  here  ? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  /  what  demi-god  (55) 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?  move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?  here  are  sever  d  lips 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends  :  but  her  eyes- 


How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one. 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  hij 
And  leave  itself  unfinish'd.     Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune^ 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true  : 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleasM  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is^ 
And  claim  her  tcith  a  loving  kiss. 

A  gentle  scroll ;  fair  lady,  by  your  leave  ; 

[^Kissing  her.^  '^ 

I  come  by  note  to  give^  and  to  receive. 

As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true^ 

Until  confirmed,  signed,  ratify'd,  by  you. 

{55)  The  position  of  the  third  casket  has  been  designatedi 
before  in  note  46  :  and  it  has,  in  fact,  more  of  the  shape  off 
a  casket  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
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Pot.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  standi 
fuch  as  1  am;  tho'  for  myself  alone, 

would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
i^o  wish  myself  much  better  ;  yet  for  you, 

would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself, 
^   thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
^ore  rich ;  that  to  stand  high  in  your  account^ 

might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
S^ceed  account ;  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
s  an  unlessonM  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised: 
iappy  in  this  ;  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
^vit  she  may  learn  ;  more  happy  then  in  this, 
he  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
lappiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
^€>fnmits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed^ 
Ls  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours^ 
4»  now  converted.     But  now  I  was  the  lord 
>f  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
^ueen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
^his  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
^i«  yours,  my  lord,  I  give  them  with  this  ringy 
V'hich,  when  you  part  from^  lose,  or  give  away, 
-•ct  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
Vnd  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words ; 
^vi  when  this  ring 

VOL.    III.  Q. 
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Parts  from  thisjinger^  then  parts  life  from  hence. 
O,  then  he  bold  to  say  Bassanws  dead, 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  your  wishes  prospei 
To  cry,  great  joy,  good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish  ; 
For,  I  am  isure,  you  wish  none  from  me ; 
And  when  your  honours  m>ean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
JSv'n  at  that  time,  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wifl 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  oia 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours  : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  'maid ; 
You  lov'd;  I  lov'd;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  piy  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  casket  there; 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls: 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry. 
With  oaths  of  love;  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortun^K 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Por.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

JSfer.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  witha- 

JBass^  And  do  you,  Gratiano^  me^an  good  iaith^ 
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Gra.  Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 

Suss.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  tnyour 
marriage. 

Gra.  We'll  play  with  them,  the  first  boy,  for  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  stake  down  ?         [stake  down. 

Gra.  No^  we  shall  ne*er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
But  who  comes  here?  Lorenzo  and  his  infidel? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salanio  ? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo  and  Salanio  welcome  hither; 
[f  that  the  youth  of  our  new  interest  here,  [leave, 
Have  power  to,  bid  you   welcome.      By   your 
I  bid  my  friends  and  contrymen, 
(Sweet  JPortia)  welcome.  [come. 

For.  So  do  I,  my  lord;   they  are  entirely  wel- 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour ;  for  my  part,  my  lo^^d, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here  ; 
But  meeting  with  Salanio  by  the  way. 
He  did  intreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay^ 
To  come  with  him  alon^. 

Sal.  I  did,  my  lord. 
And  I  have  reason  for*t ;  Signior  Anthonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [^Gives  Bassanio  a  Letter^ 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter^ 
I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sal.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind : 

q2 
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Nor  well,  unless  in  mind;  his  letter  there 
Will  shew  you  his  estate. 

[_Bassanio  opens  the  Letter. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger:  bid  her  wel- 
come 
Your  hand  Salanio;  what's  the  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Anthonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  he  glad  of  our  success; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sal.  Would  you   had  won  the  fleece  that  he 
hath  lost!  [same  paper, 

For.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio^s  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world. 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  ! 
With  leave,  Bassanio,  I  am  half  yourself 
And  I  must  have  the  half  of  any  things 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasan'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  pa'per.     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  inipart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins.     I  was  a  gentleman  ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true  ;  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart:  when  I  told  you, 
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My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you, 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing.     For,  indeed, 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend  ; 
Engag*  d  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy  ^ 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wounds 
Issuing  life-blood.     But  is  it  true,  Salanio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  failed  ?  what!  not  one  hit  ? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  from  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Mexico,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scap'd  the  dreadful  touch, 
Of  merchant  marring  rocks  ? 

SaL  Not  one  my  lord. 
Besides,  it  should  appear,  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature  that  did  hear  the  shape  of  man 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  nighty 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.  Twenty  merchants 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea. 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When   I   was  with  him  I  have  heard  him 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen,    [swear, 
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That  he  would  rather  have  Anthonio*^  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum, 
That  he  did  owe  him.     And  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  pow'r  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Anthonio.  [ble 

For.  Is  it  your  dear  friend,  that  is  thus  in  trou 
Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man 
And  one,  in  whom 

The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 
For.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ?         w 
Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 
For.  What,  no  more  ? 
Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond  ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description, 
Shall  lose  a  hair,  thro*  my  Bassanio^s  fault. 
First  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend  : 
For  never  shall  yo\i  lie  hy  Fortiasside 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over. 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along; 
My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself,  mean  time. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day, 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  shew  a  merry  cheer ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  1  will  love  you  dear, 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 
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Bassanio  reads. 

Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
nd  my  creditors  grow  cruel;  my  estate  is  very 
0W9  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in 
raying  it^  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts 
re   cleared  between  you  and  me,  if  I  might  but 
ee  you  at  my  death  ;  notwithstanding,  use  your 
pleasure.     If  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to 
:*ome,  let  not  my  letter. . 
Por.  O,  love!  dispatch  all  business,  and  be  gone, 
Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste  ;  but  till  I  come  again, 
^o  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay  ; 
No  rest  be  interposer  *twixt  us  twain.        [Exeunt * 

Enter  Shylock,  Solarino,  Anthoniq, 

and  the  Jailer* 

Shy.  Jailer,  look  to  him;  {56)  tell  not  me  of 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis.[mercy, 
Tailer,  look  to  him. 

Anth.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock.  [bond  ; 

'  Shy.  rU  have  my  bond  ;  speak  not  against  my 
L've  sworn  an  oath,  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 


(56)  Jailer  look  to  him.  The  repetition  of  this  expres- 
sion seems  to  prove  that  the  jailer  is  to  be  found  in  what 
isras  the  prototype  of  Bernardo  in  Hamlet,  drawn  iii  fig.  47 1 
MiYiich  prototype  looks,  io  fact,  directly  upon  Aatl^onio* 
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Thou  cairdstwic  dog^  before  thou  hadst  a  cause  ; 
But  since  I  am  a  dog^  beware  wy  fan^s  : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice.     I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  ;ai7^r,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him^  at  his  request. 

Afith.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak.  [speak  ; 

Shy.  rU  have  my  bond  :  I  will  not  hear  thee 
ril  have  my  bond  ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
1*11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey* d  fool^ 
To  shake  the  head^  relent,  ^d  sigh,  and  yield, 
To  christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
ril  have  no  speaking  ;  V\\  Ikave  my  bond. 

[Exit  Shy, 

Sola,  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur^ 
That  ever  kept  with  men, 

Anth.  Let  him  alone, 
ril  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life .;  his  reason  well  I  know, 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  ; 
Therefore,  he  hates  me. 

Sola.  I  am  sure  the  duke 
Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Anth.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  ^ 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denyM, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state  ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city, 
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Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore  go, 
These  griefe  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  "shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh, 
To-morrow,  to  my  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  jailer,  on;  pray  heav'n  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not! 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene — A  Chamber  in  Portia's  House. 

nter  Portia,  Nerissa,   Lorenzo,  Jessica 
and  Balthazar,  a  man  q/* Portia's. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  pre- 
ou  have  a  noble,  and  a  true  conceit  [sence, 

f  godly  amity  ;  which  appears  most  strongly, 
n  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
IBut  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  shew  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief  to. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband  ; 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 
Por.  I  never  did  repent  of  doing  good^ 
And  shall  not  now.     For  in  companions 
That  do  converse  aiid  waste  the  time  together^ 
Whose  souls  do  hear  an  equal  yoke  of  lovCy 
There  must  needs  he  a  like  proportion^ 
Of  lineaments^  of  manners^  and  of  spirits  : 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Anthonio^ 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
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Must  needjs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so^ 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul. 
From  out  of  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  ? 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself^ 

Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 

Lorenzo^  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 
Until  my  lord^s  return.     For  my  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breathM  a  secret  vow. 
To  live  in  pray'r  a»d  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return^ 
There  is  a  monastery,  two  miles  off, 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition  : 
The  which  ray  love,  and  some  necessity. 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.^  Madam,  with  all  my  heart  ; 
I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

For.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind,. 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica, 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So^  fare  you  well^  'till  we  shall  meet  agaiu^  [you! 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on 

Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleased 
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To  wish  it  back  on  you.     Fare  you  well,  Jessica. 
ISFow,  Balthazar.  [^Exeunt  Jes.  and  Lor. 

^s  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true, 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.      Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  th'  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua  ;  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  Doctor  Bellario  ;      [thee ; 
And  look  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed. 
Unto  the  Traject,  to  the  common  ferry. 
Which  trades  to  Venice.    Waste  no  time  in  words, 
XBut  get  thee  gone;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee- 
JBaL  Madam,  /  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

{Exit. 
For,  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand, 
*^hat  you  yet  know  not  of:  we'll  see  our  husbands, 
efore  they  think  of  us. 
Ner.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

For.  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a  habit. 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished, 
With  what  we  lack.     TU  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  apparelVd  like  young  men,[57) 


(27)  Portia,  habited  as  a  boy,  may  be  seen  in  the  figure 
of  Cupid,  who  had  the  same  prototype,  No.  22,  ante.  By 
conceiving  the  lights  around  her  to  constitute  the  skirts  of 
her  robe,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  her  either  in  her 
prioper  character  as  a  woman,  or  in  a  counsellor's  robe^  in 
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r  it  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two^ 

And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ; 

And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy^ 

With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 

Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 

Like  a  fine  bragging  youth;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 

Which  I  denyihg,  they  fell  sick  and  died: 

I  could  not  do  with  all ;  then  V\\  repent, 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  killed  them. 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  Til  tell ; 

That  men  shall  swear  Tve  discontinued  school, 

Above  a  twelve-month.     I  have  in  my  mind, 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jacks. 

Which  I  will  practise. 

But,  come,  Fll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device, 

When  I  am  in  my  coach^  which  stays  for  us 

At  the  park  gate;  and  therefore  haste  away. 

For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

\Exeunt, 

Enter  Launcelot  anrf  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly  ;  for  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children  ;  therefore, 
I  promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with 

which  she  appears  hereafter.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  fancy 
Nerissa,  on  viewing  her  prototype,  to  be  in  a  male  or  fe- 
male dress. 
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you ;  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter: therefere  be  of  good  cheer;  for  truly,  I  think, 
you  are  damn'd.     There  is  but  one  hopein  it  that 
can  do  you  any  good,  and  that  is  but  a  kind\>f  bas- 
tard hope,  neither. 
,Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not ;  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed. 

So  the  sins  of  my  mother  shall  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  damnM  both 

\yy  fether  and  mother:  thus  when  you  shun  Scylla, 

;^our  fether,  you  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother. 

^y^ell,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath 
^Kiade  me  a  christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he ;  we  were 
christians  enough  before,  e*en  as  many  as  could 
"well  live  one  by  another.  This  making  of  chris- 
tians will  raise  the  price  of  hogs:  if  we  grow  all  to 
be  pork -eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher 
on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 
Jes.  ril  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you 
say.     Here  he  comes. 

Lor.    I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you,   shortly, 
Launcelot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  corners. 
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Jes^  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo; 
Launcelot  and  I  are  out ;  he  tells  me  flatly^  there 
is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heavn^  because  I  am  a  Jew*» 
daughter ;  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member 
of  the  common -wealth;  for  in  converting  Jews  to 
Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  yoU  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly.     The  Moor  is  with  child  by  you  Launcelot, 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason :  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest 
woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  ever  If  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  I 
Go  in,  sirrsrh  ;  and  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun^  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Good  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you ! 
then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir;  only  cover  is  the 
word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  sir? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor,  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion !  Wilt 
thou  shew  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  in- 
stant? I  pray  thee  understand  a  plain  man  in  his 
plain  meaning.  Go  to  thy  fellows,  bid  them  cover 
the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in 
to  dinner. 

Laun^  For  the  table>  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in  ; 
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-for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covercrd;  for  your 
ooming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humoiits 
and  conceits  shall  govern.  [^Exit  Laun. 

JLor.  O   dear  discretion,    how    his    words   are 
TAefool  hath  planted  in  his  memory         [suited  ; 
•An  army  of  good  words.     And  I  do  know 
^-many  foois  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gartiish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  far'st  thou,  Jessica  ? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion, 
IIow  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  merit  it. 
In  reason,  he  should  never  come  to  heav\n. 
'Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
^nd  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
^nd  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
^awrCd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
JSath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 
JHast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will,  anon  :  first  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

«r^«  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 
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Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk. 
Then,  howsoever  thou  speak'st  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.  Well,  rU  set  forth.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


jEw^er  M^  Duke,  Me  Senators,  Anthonio,  Bas- 

SANio,  and  Gratiano, 

Duke.  What,  is  Anthonio  here  ?  (58) 

Anth.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace.        [answer 

Duke.  Vm  sorry  for  thee.     Thou  art  come  to 

A  stony  adversary^  an  inhuman  wretch, 

TIncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 

From  any  dram  of  mercy. 
Anth.  I  have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta*en  great  pains  to  qualify 

His  rig'rous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate. 

And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 

Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 

My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  arm*d 

To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 

The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

(58)  Anthonio  is  in  fact  near  the  person  of  the  duke,  as 
above  designated. 
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Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 
Sal.'  He  8  ready  at  the  door ;'  he  comeSy  my  lord. 

Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks^  and  I  think  so  too,  [J^ace. 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice, 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought. 
Thou' It  shew  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange, 
Thau  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty. 
Add,  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty,. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh. 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 
But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal  ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back,. 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down  : 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state, 
From  brassy  bosoms^  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars^  never  trained 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'dyourgraceofwhat  I  purpose, 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom ! 

VOL.  III.  R 
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You*ll  ask  me  why  I  rather  choose  to  havie 

A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 

Three  thousand  ducats  ?  Vl\  not  answer  that ; 

But  say,  it  is  my  humour :  Is  it  answered  ? 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat^ 

And  I  be  phased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats, 

To  have  it  baned  ?  What,  are  you  answered,  yet  ? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 

Some,  that  are  mad^  if  they  behold  a  cdt ; 

And  others^  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i*  th*  hoSe, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  for  affection, 

Masterless  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths.     Now,  for  your  ansiPver, 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered, 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  swollen  bagpipe  !  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended  ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodgM  hate,  and  a  certain  loathings 

I  bear  Anthonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  an^iwefed  ? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  fnan, 
T'  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty.        [answer. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  thing  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 
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JBass.  Ev'ry  offence  is  not  a  hate,  at  first. 
Shy.  What,  wouId*st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 

thee  twice? 
^nf/*.l  pray  you,  think,  you  question  with  a  Jew. 
ou  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach^ 
-^nd  bid  the  mainjlood  *bate  his  usual  height. 
~^ou  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
"Why  he  hath  made  the  eice  bleat  for  the  lamb. 
"You  may  aft  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  sre  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 
"You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
As  seek  tosoften  that,  (than  which,  what's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart.     Therefore,  I  do  beseech  yi3U, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means  ; 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 
Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  are  six. 
Shy.  If  ev'ry  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats, 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  ev'ry  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 
Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  ren- 
dering none  ?  [wrong  ? 
Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses^  and  your  dogs  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part, 
JBecauseyou  bought  them.     Shall  1  say  to  you, 

'    e2 


'"*■  '*^''- ».,y»''•"lop^^»°<'• 
^°"        ttve  s*>-  »°* 
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Enter  Nerissa,  dress' d  like  a  Lawyer's  Clerk. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Ner.  From  both,  my  lord.     Bellariovgreets  your 
grace. 

JSass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  ear- 
nestly ?  [there. 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeit   from  that  bankrupt, 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  soale,  (49)  but  on  thy  soul, 

harsh  Jew,  [thee  ? 

Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen. — Can  no  pray' rs pierce 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 

Gra.  O  be  thou  damn^dj  inexorable  dogj  [make. 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accursed ! 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.     Thy  currish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Ev*n  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleets 
And^  whilst  thou  lay^st  in  thy  u7ihallow*d  dam. 
Infused  itself  in  thee  :  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  *TillMou  canst  rail  the  sealbomojff' my  bond, 

(59)  On  thy  soale.  Iq  observing  the  prototype  of  Shy- 
lock  attentively,  his  action  as  of  whetting  his  knife  on  the 
scale  of  his  shoe  is  plainly  perceptible;  the  shoe  being 
situate  at  the  most  northern  part  of  the  moon^s  disk. 
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Thou  but  offend* St  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fell 
To  cureless  ruin.     I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  co(urt. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here,  hard  by, 
To  know  your  answer  whether  you'll  admit  hioi. 
Duke  With  all  my  heart  some  three  or  four  of 
you.  ^ 

Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place : 
Mean  time,  the  court  sh?ilj  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

Your  Grace  shall  understand,  that,  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  I  am  very  sick  ;  but  at  the 
instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visita- 
tion was  with  rae  a  young  doctor  of  Rome,  his 
name  his  Balthasar ;  I  acquainted  him  with  the 
cause  in  controversy,  between  the  Jew  and  An* 
thonio,  the  merchant.       We  turned  o'er   many 
books  together :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion, 
which,  bartered  with  his  own  learnings  fthe  great^ 
ness  %&hereof  I  cannot  enough  commend  J  combes 
fDith  him  at  my  importunity^  to  fill  up  your  grace^s 
request,  in  my  stead.     1  beseech  you  let  hi^lack 
of  years  he  no  impediment^  to  let  him  lack  a  reve- 
rend  estimation;  For  I  never  knew  so  young  a 
body  with  so  old  a  head.     I   leave  him  to  your 
gracious    acceptance,   whose  trial  should  better 
publish  his  commendation. 
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Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Duke.  You  hear  the  learn'd  Bellario,  what  h^ 
-And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come,  [writes, 
Give  me  your  hand.  Come  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

Por.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You're  welcome  :  take  your  place. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  diflFerence, 
That  holds  thi§  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Por.  1  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  case. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here?  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke  Anthonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ?  [forth. 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.  Of  a  strang^e  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow, 
"^et  iu  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
C^annot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. 

ou  stand  within  bis  danger  do  you  not?  [Jo  An. 

Anth.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Anth.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy^  On  what  compulsion  must  1  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strainM  !       ^ 
It  droppeth  a^  the  gentle  rain  from  he^v'n. 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bl«ss*d  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  scepter  shews  the  force  of  temporal  pow  r, 
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The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  king8>: 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  scepter^d  sway. 

It  is  entl\roned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

And  earthly  pow^r  doth  then  shew  likest  IIeav*vt\n 

When  merry  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Tho*  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 

Jhat,  in  the  course  of  justice,  jione  of  us 

Should  see  salvation.     We  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayV  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 

Which,  if  thpu  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

•  •  • 

Must  needs  givesentence*gainstthemerchant  there. 

Shy,  My  deeds  upon  my  head!  I  crave  the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For,  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  ;  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o^ef, 
On  forfeit  of  »i^  hands^  my  head^  my  hearty 
If  that  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  hears  down  truth.  And  I  beseech  yovi. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  ; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrongs 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por.  It  must  not  be:  there  is  no  power  in  Venic^y 
pan  alter  a  decree  established. 
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^TwiTl  beTecorded  for  a  precedent ; 

And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example^ 

IVitl  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea,  a  DanieL 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  1  honour  thee ! 
Por.  I  pray  you  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 
Shy.  Here  'tis  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 
Por.  Shy  lock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  oflTered 
thee.  [^Heavn. 

Shy.    An  oath,  an   oath — I    have  an   oath  in 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul?  ^ 
^o,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 
J^nd  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
Jl  pound  ofjlesh^  to  he  by  him  cut  off. 
Nearesflhe  merchants  heart.    Be  merciful. 
Take  thrice  thy  money  bid  me  tear  thy  bond. 

Shy,  When  it  is  paid,  according  to  the  tenoiir. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
\o\i  know  the  law:  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound.  I  charge  you,  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear^ 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man^ 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Anth.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

P<fr.  Why  then  thus  it  is  ; 
You  rxiM^t  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
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Shy.  O  noble  judge !  O  excellent  jfoung  if$an  t 

For.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  tlje  law. 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  hefe  ^ppeareth  due  upon  the  bopd. 

Shy.  Tis  very  true.   O  wise  and  wpngl^t  jucjge, 
How  much  Tfiore  older  art  thou  th($n  thy  look^  S 

Por.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay^  his  breast : 
So  says  the  bond,  doth  it  not,  noble  ju4g^  ? 
Nearest  his  heart;  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.     Are  there  scales,  to  weigh  the 

Shy^  I  have  them  ready.  (60)  [j^^«A  ^ 

For.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  oil  your 
charge. 
To  stop  fits  woundSi  le$t  he  should  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

For.  It  is  not  so  express'd^but  what  of  that? 
*Twere  good  you  do  so  much,  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

For.  Corae,  raerchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Anth.  But  little:  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepared. 


(60)  I  hare  the  scales  ready.  If  the  form  of  the  ravs  of 
light  on  Gratiano's  person  (who  is  the  same  as  Talgol  in 
Hudibras)  be  observed  wish  reference  to  their  position  in 
regard  to  Shylock,  they ^  will  be  seen  to  exh'^bit  a  resem- 
blance to  a  pair  of  scales,  held  as  it  were  under  Sbvlock's 
ann. 
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Give  me  your  hand  Bassanio;  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  /  am  fall*  n  to  this  for  you  : 
For  herein  fcwrtune  shews  herself  more  kind, 
TJgtan  is  her  custom.     It  is  still  her  use, 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his-  wealth ; 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow^ 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  ling' ring  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  &he  cut  me  ojff, 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife ; 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Anthonio's  end  ; 

^Say,  bow  I  lov'd  you  ;  speak  me  fair  in  death; 

j^ud^  when  the  tale  is  told  bid  her  be  judge, 

\yhetfaer  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 

Hepent  not  that  you  should  lose  your  friend; 

^nd  he  repents  not,  that  he  pays  your  debt; 

■^QX  if  die  Jew  do  i:ut  hut  deep  enough^ 

^11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  hearty 
Bans.  Anthonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wiCp, 

^hich  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
B%U  l\fe  itself  my  wife^  and  all  the  world, 

-  Ars  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life. 
^  Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks 

for  that, 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  Heaven,  so  she  could 
Intreat  some  pow'r  to  change  this jcurrish  Jew, 
Ner.  'Tis  well  vou  oflfer  it  behind  her  back  : 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
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Shy.  These  be  the  christian  husbands !  Tvc  a 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas  [daughter^ 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  christian  ! 

We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por.  A  pound  of  tfiat  same  merchant* s  Jle^h  is 
thine. 
The  court  awards  it  and  the  law,doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  !  [brea9i, 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 

The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it.   [pare. 

Shy.  Most  learned  judge!  a  sentence ;  come,  prer 

P(fr.  Tarry  a  little;  there  is  something  else ; 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh. 
Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  the  pound  of  fleshy 
But,  in  the  cutting  of  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscated 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice.  {judge  J 

Gra.  O  upright  Judge!  mark,  jew;  O  learned 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act; 
For  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be.  assured, 
Th6u  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir^st. 

Gra.  O  learned  judge  !  mark,  Jew,  a  learned 
judge  ! 

Shy.  I  take  this  oflTer,  then  pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  christian  go. 
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Boss.  Here  is  the  money .  [haste; 

Par.  The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice;  soft;  no 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty.       [judge! 

Gra.  O   Jew !    an   upright  judge  !    a  learned 

Par.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  offthejlesh: 
Shed  thou  no  bloody  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  morej 
But  just  a  pound  of  fiesh  ;  if  thou  taUst  more^ 
Or  less,  than  just  a  pound,  be't  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance^ 
On  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple :  nay,  if  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair^ 
Thou  diestj  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Ora.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  ! 
Now  infidel,  /  have  thee  on  the  hip.  [ture. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  the  forfei- 

Shtf.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee;  here  it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! 
X  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

SAy.  Shall  I  not  barely  have  my  principal  ? 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing,  but  the  forfeit 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew.  [ture, 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
X II  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry ^  Jew  ; 
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The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you  f 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
It  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts, 
He  seeks  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  pafty^  Against  the  which  he  doth  contrive^ 
Shall  seize  on  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predicament^  I  say.  thou  stand^st. 
For  it  appears^  hy  manifest prdceeding^ 
That  indirectly^  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thoii  hast  ingurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  reheaiisM. 
Down^  therefore^  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 
Gra.  Beg  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang 
thyself 
And  yet  thy  wealth,  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore  thou  must  hehang^dat  the  staters  charge. 
Duke.  That  thou  may^stsee  the  difference  of  our 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life^  before  thou  ask  it ;  [spirit. 
For  half  thy  wealthy  it  is  Anthonio^s. 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 
For.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Anthonio. 
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Sky.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all:  panlon  not  that; 
you  do  take  my  house  when  yon  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  >v hereby  I  live. 
Por.  What  mercycanyourenderhim,  Anthonio? 

Gra.  A  halter  gi^tis ;  nothing  elde,jrorAe«t;'n*« 
sake.  [court, 

Anth.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  his  goods, 
I  am  content ;  so  he  will  let  me  ha\)e 
The  other  hnif  in  use^  to  render  it^ 
Upon  his  deaths  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter^ 
Xwo  things  provided  more,  that  fot  this  favour 
He  presently  become  a  christian  : 
Xhc  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Dufee.  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
7 he  pardon  that  1  late  pronounced  here.       [say? 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  What  doist  thau 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk  ^  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from' hence^ 

kftk  tv6l  Well ;  send  the  deed  after  me, 

nd  I  Will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Het  thee  gone^  but  do  it. 

9ra.  Inchrist'ningthoushalthavetwogodfathers, 
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Had  I  been  judge,  thoushoujd'st  have  bad  tea  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows^  not  the  font. 

[Exit  Shy. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  intreatyou  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace's  pardon  ;. 
t  niiAst  away^  this  nighty  to  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet,  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  younot.. 
Anthonio,  gratify  this  gentleman  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  hiai^ 

[Exit  Duke,  and  his  Traitt. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman  1  I  and  my  frienc 
Have,  by  your  wisdom,  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties  ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal : 

Anih.  And  stand  indebted^  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore, 

Por.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfy'd ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfy'd ; 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid  ; 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again  ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dearsir,offorceI  mustattemptyou further 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  for  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you, 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 
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Por.  Yoii  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves^  Vll  wear  *  em  for  your  sake  ; 
And  for  your  love,  Vll  take  this  ring  from  you. [6\) 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand^  Til  take  no  more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring^  good  sir,  alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
1  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Par.  I  will  hate  nothing  else,  but  only  this*; 
And  now,  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it.     [value, 
Bass.  There* s  more  depetids  on  this,  than- is  the 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you ; 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation  ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers ; 
^ou  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now,  methinks^ 
"\f  ou  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answerM. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  givn  me  by  rny 
'^<^nd  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow,  [wife, 
^^liat  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Por.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their 
^And  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman,        [gifts ; 


(6l)  Throughout  this  and  the  following  scenes  concern- 
ing the  rings  the  reader  is  requested  to  refer  frequently  to 
^he  map  of  the  moon,  and  consider  there  the  prototypes 
^f  the  several  speakers,  and  their  apparent  actions  or  atti- 
tudes in  respect  to  each  other,  together  with  the  resem- 
blances to  rings  to  which  they  apply. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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And  know  haw  well  I  have  deserved  the  fing^ 
She  would  not  hold  out  enmttiffor  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you  ! 

[^Exitwiih  Nerissif 

Anti.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  hmve  the  ruif , 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valu'd  'gainst  your  wife's  commandments 

Sfiss.  Ooy  Gratiano^  rmi  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  ring :  and  bring,  him  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Anthonio's  house ;  away,  make  haste. 

lExit.  Gra. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither,  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  towards  Belmont ;  come,  Anthonio.  [^Ba:euut. 

Scene, — a  Street. 

Re-enter  Poetia  and  Nerissa. 

Par.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this 
And  let  him  sign  it;  we* II  away^  to  night,    [^deed. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home  : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'er-ta'en : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  intrant 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por.  That  cannot  be. 
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This  ring  do  I  accept,  most  thankfully^ 

And,  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  hiih ;  furthermore, 

I  pray  you  shew  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  1  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. 
ril  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring :  [To  For. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Par.  Thou  mayst^  I  warrant.      We  shall  have 
old  swearing, 
That  they  did  give  their  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we* II  out-face  them^  and  out-swear  them,  too. 
Away,  make  haste,  thou  knowest  where  I  will  tarry. 

Ner.  Come,  good  sir,  will  you  shew  me  to  this 
house  ?  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright.-^^In  such  a  nighi 
as  this^ 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees^ 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  nighty 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  wall. 
And  Giigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay,  that  night. 
Jes.  In  such  a  nighty 

s9 
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Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'er  trip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lioris  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  nighty 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand^ 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage, 

Jes.  In  such  a  nighty 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs. 
That  did  renew  old  TEson. 

Lor.  In  such  a  nis^ht. 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  And  in  such  a  nighty 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well ; 
Steahng  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  neW  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  night. 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  (like  a  little  shrew,) 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Balthazar. 
Lor,  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silcfice  of  the  night^ 
Bal.  A  friend.  [friend  ? 

Lor.  What  friend  ?   Your  name,   I  pray  you, 
Bal.  Balthazar  is  my  name»  and  I  bring  word, 
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My  mistress  will,  before  the  break  of  day, 
3e  here  at  Belmont.     She  doth  stray  about. 
By  hojy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays,  . 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Bal.  None  but  a  holy  hermit  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you  is  my  master  yet  returned  ? 

Lor.  Hejs  not,  nor  have  we  yet  heard  from  him. 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica,    . 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Latm.  Sola,  sola,  wo,  ha,  ho,  sola,  sola! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola,  did  you  see  mast)er  Lorenzo  and 
mistress  Lorenzo  ?  sola,  sola  ! 

Lor.  Leave  hallooing,  man :  here. 

Laun.  Sola!  Where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  from  my 
lOaster,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news.  My 
master  will  be  here  ere  morning.  [comings 

Lor.  Sweet  love,  lefs  in,  and  there  expect  their 
And  yet  no  matter.     Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Balthazar,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand  ; 

[JB;ri>.  Bal. 


And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  vpon  this  bank  f 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  muwc. 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  nighty 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica:  look  how  the  floor  of  Heav*n 
Is  thick  inlay^d  with  patterns  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold's 

* 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  choiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds  ! 
But  whilst  this  musty  vesture  of  decay. 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  hoa,  and  wako  Diana  with  a  hymn  ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear  , 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jes.  I'm  never  merrv,  when  I  hear  sweet  musi 
Lor.  Tlic  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive 
For  do  but  note  a  wiM  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  rare  of  vouthAil  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,   bellowing,  and  neighi 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  ti.eir blood:)  [lo 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  anv  air  of  music  touch  tlieir  oars. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand  5 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  m^Kl  st  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.  Therefore,  the  po 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  an  ^ 
floods ; 
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^nce  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
'8ut  music,  for  the  time,  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  i$  not  movM  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirits  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
.L^et  no  such  man  be  trusted.     Mark  the  music. 

JEnter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Par.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall: 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams/ 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Net.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

For.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less. 

Lor.  That  i»  the  voice, 
Or  1  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 

For.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows 
By  the  bad  voice.  [the  cuckow, 

J[J6r.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home.  [healths. 

For.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands' 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  returned  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not,  yet ; 
But  there  is  come  a  tnessenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

JPor.  Gq,  Nerissa, 
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.  Give  ocder  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence  ; 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo  ;  Jessica,  nor  you. 

[^A  Trumpet  sounds* 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trum-^ 

We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam,  fear  you  not.     [fiei; 

Enter  Bassanio,  Anthonio,  Gratiano,  and 

their  followers. 

For.  You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam,  give  weiconie  to 

This  is  the  ma?i,  this  is  Anthonio,         [my  friend. 

To  whom  J  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

.  For.   You  should^  in  allsense^  he  much  hound,  to 

For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you.  [Atm: 

Anth.  No  more  than  1  am  well  acquitted  of, 

For.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house; 
It  must  appear  in  other  w?iys  than  words'; 
Therefore,  I  scant  li^s  breathing  courtesy. 

Qra.  By  yonder  rnoon^   I  svy^ear,  you   do   me 
wrong:  [ra  Neri^sa^ 

In  faith,  I  gave  it  to,  the  judge's  clerk. 
Would  he  were  hang'd  that  had  it^  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  n^uch  at  heart. 

For.  A  quarrel;  ho,  alrea^ly !  What's  thematt^-^ 

Gra.  About  ^  hoop  of  gold  ^  a  paltry  ring. 
That  she  did  give  m^,  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry, 
Upon  a  knife ;  love  me  and  leave  me  not.. 
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Net\  What  t^lk  you  of  the  pocs3%  or  the  value  ? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  1  did  ;j^ive  it  //ow, 
^hat  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  deaths 
^nd  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  i^rave: 
*Tho'  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehemtMit  oaths, 
Tou  should  have  been  respective  and  kept  it. 
Oive  it  to  a  judge's  clerk  !  but  well  I  know,     [^7. 
Tlie  clerk  will  neer  wear  hair  on  s  face,   (hat  had 
Gra.  He  will,  and  if  he  lice  to  be  a  man. 
Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 
Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth; 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk  ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee : 
/  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him.  [y^'^- 

Por.  You  were  to  hlame,  I  must  be  plain  with 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift: 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  Jinirer^ 
And  rivetted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it;  and  here  he  stands, 
-t  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it., 
^or  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
l^hat  the  world  masters.    Now,  in  faith,  (Jratiano, 
ou  give  your  wife  too  unkinJ  a  cause  of  grief ; 
n  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 
Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off, 
^^nd  swear  I  lost  the  ring  .defending  it.       [^Aside. 
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Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  awajf^ 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg*d  it,  and  indeed. 
Deserved  it  too;  and  then  the  hoy^  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged  minet 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught, 
But  the  two  rings. 

For.   What  ring  gave  you^  my  lord  ? 
Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it;  hut  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

For.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  Heaven^  I  will  neer  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  your^s^ 
Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 
If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
Ajid  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

For.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  retain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
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f  you  had  pleased  to  have  defended  it, 
"W  ith  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 

o  (iifre  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 

erissa  teaches  me  u  hat  to  believe ; 
^11  die  for* t  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
"2^0  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor; 
£v*n  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.  [p^^g'^ 

Had  you  been  there^  I   think  you  would  have 
The  ring  of  me^  to  give  the  worthy  doctor,  [house; 

Por.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
Since  he  hath  got  the  Jewel  that  I  lov*d, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
Lwill  become  as  liberal  as  you  ; 
ril  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have. 
JVo,  nor  my  body^  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall^  1  am  well  sure  of  it. 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home;  watch  me,  like  Argus^ 
If  you  do  not,  if  1  be  left  alone, 
Now  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  my  own, 
Til  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner.  And  /,  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advis'd, 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  so:  let  me  not  take  him  then; 
For  if  I  do,  V\\  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Anth.  lamth*  unAa//?^  subject  of  these  quarrels. 
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For.  Sir^  grieve  not  you,  you  are  welcome,  not- 
withstanding. 

Bass.  Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul,  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Anthi  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  weal ; 
Wbich  but  for  him,  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 

[To  Portia. 
Had  quite  miscarry'd.     I  dare  he  hound  agam. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit^  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  hreak  faith  advisedly.  [ihis^ 

Por.  Then  thou  shall  be  his  surety.     Give  him 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other,     [ring. 

Anth.  Here,  lord  Bassanio,  swear  to  keep  this 

Bass.  By  Hcav^n^  it  is  thesantelgave  the  doctor. 

Por,  I  had  it  of  him.     Pardon  me^  Bassanio  ; 
For  by  this  ring^  the  iloctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me^  my  gentle  GratianOj  - 
For  that  same  scrubbed  hoy^  the  doctor's  clerk ^ 
In  lieu  of  this^  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra.  AV^hy,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  liighwaj'^s 
In  summer,  where  the  wavs  are  fair  enouorb. 
What  ?  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserved  it? 

Por.  Speak  not  so  grossly.    You  are  all  amaz*d^ 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario. 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctqr  ; 
Nerissa,  there,  her  clerk.     Lorenzo,  here. 
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Sliall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you^ 
jt49^€l  even  hut  now  returned :  I  have  not  yet 
JEpm^der^d  my  house.     Anthonio,  you  are  welcome: 
Arxd  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you, 
Tti  an  you  expect.     Unseal  this  letter  soon, 
Tt^^re  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  Argosies, 
Ar^  richly  come  to  harbour,  suddenly. 
V  <r>\i  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I   c?  Iianced  on  this  letter. 
^nth.  1  am  dumb. 

~JBa$8.  Were  you  the  doctor  and  I  knew  you  not? 
€?ra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  a 

cuckold  ? 
-ZVer.  Ay,  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
1-^K^less  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

JBass.  Sweet  doctor^  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow  ; 
^f^^^4en  I  am  absent^  then  lie  with  my  wife,  [living; 
^nth.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and 
-■•'*' c>r  here^  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
-*^  '^^e  safely  come  to  road. 

J^or.  How  now,  Lorenzo  ? 
^I^  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too,  for  you. 
JVier.  Ay,  and  Til  give  them  too  without  a  fee. 
-ere  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica^ 
cm  the  rich  Jew^  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
^ter  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 
JLor.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
starved  people. 
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Por.  It  is  almost  morning, 
And  yet  Vm  sure,  you  are  not  mtufyd  ^ 
Of  these  events  at  fall.     Let  us  go  in^ 
And  charge  us  there,  upon  interr^gatorici?. 
And  we  ^ill  answer  all  things  f^ithfuUy^ 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so  :  the  first  interr'gatoryf 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night,  she  had  rather  stay^ 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day. 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  darky 
'Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well  while  I  live,  V\\  fear  no  other  thing. 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa' s  ring. 

[Exeunt  amnes. 


Q.  HORATIUS  FLACCUS. 


LIB.  IL— SAT.  III. 


Sic  TQib  scribis  ut  toto  non  quater  anno(l) 
-JHembranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens, 

(1)  Having  Id  the  preceding  pages  explained  four  Plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  two  poems  of  a  laler  date^  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  pictures  exhibited  by  the  disk  of  the  moon,  I 
conceive  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  two  propositions  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preface;  and  if  the  reader  will  compare  the  fable  prefixed 
to  Gil  Bla8>  which  is  inserted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
face, with  the  map  of  the  moon  likewise^  I  think  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Le  plusjeune  des  icoliers 
in  the  prototype  of  Ralph  in  Hudibras;  his  more  prudent 
companion  in  that  of  Hudibras  himself;  and  all  the  other 
details  of  the  fable  in  the  corresponding  objects  of  the 
moon  contiguous  to  those  prototypes.  From  thence  will 
arise  a  strong  presumption  that  the  romance  of  Gil  Bias 
itself,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  still  later  date  than  the 
Poems  above  mentioned^  is  only  to  be  rightly  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  moon^  or  at  least  to  some' other  ex- 
ternal object;  a  presumption  which  adds  further  strength  to 
the  evidence  before  noticed.  But  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
quisition which  is  the  main  object  of  these  volumes^  it  is 
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Iratus  tibi  quod  vi7ii  somnique  benigDus  (S) 

Nil  dignum  scrmone  canas  quid  fict?  ab  ipsis 

I,  ^         I   -  —  -  ■  ■  -         — -   - 

of  less  concern  to  sliew  of  how  modern  a  date  the  mysterioas, 
or  icnigmatical,  method  of  composition  is,  than  to  shew  how 
old  it  is;  and  as  to  this  last  point,  though  far  from  meaning 
to  affirm  that  every  ancient  composition  derives  its  illus- 
tration from  the  same  source,  yet  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  the  following  Satire^  of  noless  ancient  date  than 
the  time  of  Horace,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  moon. 
The  express  object  of  the  Satire  is  to  shew  that  all  mankind 
ere  mad,  or,  in  other  words,  that  prototypes  may  be  traced 
in  the  moon,  that  have  an  analogy  to  all  the  different  cha- 
racters w  hich  are  to  be  fuund  in  the  world,  however  varied 
by  their  occupations  or  pursuits.  Tt  will  be  seen  accord- 
ingly that  the  different  characters  (and  indeed  almost  all 
the  incidents  likewise)  which  are  introduced  in  the  Satire, 
havi  already  appeared  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  compo- 
sitions which  have  been  above  explained  by  a  plain  refer- 
ence to  the  moon.  Damasippus,  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  dialogue  of  the  satire,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
prototype  as  Ralph  in  Ilndibras  (fig.  ^)\  his  name  of  a 
horse-breaker  {oufMtu  and  iwr^o?)  being  derived  from  the  met- 
tlesome horse  on  which  (like  Ralph,  as  drawn  in  fig.  B, 
ante)  he  may  be  conceived  to  be  mounted.  Why  thi 
other  speaker  in  the  dialogue  (who  has  the  same  original^"  .^-i_— ^ 
in  the  moon  as  Iludibras  himself.  Fig  I.)  is  called  a  Stoic  iv  m^S\ 
wouM  be  impossible,  under  the  philosophical  notions  of  th^^  ^m-  e 
present  day,  diffetent  altogether  from  those  of  the  uniii  nl  1 1  .^s, 
rightly  to  explain :  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  th»  .^^  e 
character  of  Siertinius  mentioned  in  line  33;  but  it  ha -^b^^s 
already  been  premised,  that  the  subjects  they  regard  ar 
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S^~kturnalibus  hue  fugisti ;  sobrius  ergo 

^ic  aliquid  dignum  promissis:  iucipe,  nil  est. 
Julpantur  frustra  calami^  immerilusque  laborat 
Watts  naiiis  paries  dis  atque  poetis.  (3) 
i^tqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  praclara  minantis^ 
li  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tccto. 
^uorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro  ? 
'upolin^  Archilocho^  comites  educere  tantos?  (4) 
nwdiam  placare  paras,  yirtute  relict^? 
^— ^ontemnfere,  miser;  vitanda  est  improba  siren 
^sidia:  aut  quicquid  vit£t  meliore  pariksti 


for  a  separate  dissertation.— The  paper  or  piece 
vellum  referred  to  by  Damasippus  in  the  opening  of  the 
t-logoe,  (membranamposcas)  has  its  prototype  in  the  light 
immediately  before  the  head  of  Stoious,  whose  utti- 
«  is  Buch  that  he  may  be  fancied^  at  pleasure,  to  be 
^*  ^Vier  reading  or  writing. . 

^^ft^  The  sleepiness  of  Stoicus*s  figure  (as  implied  by  somni) 
*^  fii^lainly  perceivable ;  and  the  term  vitd  may  refer  to  the 
^^**i  xiking-glass,  the  prototyj^e  of  which  has  been  so  often 
*^^^^  i  Bted  out,  as  standing  before  him. 
^  ^  ^-3)  Calami.  Ttiere  is  the  appearance  of  a  pen  in  the 
It  which  crosses  Stoicus's  face;  and  the  wall  (composed 
^Jie  whole  of  the  light  part  of  the  moon  as  contradistin- 
^  shed  from  its  shadows)  is  spotted  over,  as  it  were  with 


C-4)  Platona  Mefiandro,  ^c.  alludes  to  the  appearance  of 
ks  at  Stoicus's  side  near  the  drinking-glass,as  introduced 
^he  figure  of  the  Lawyer,  No.  38,  ante. 

"^OL.  III.  T 
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Ponendum  aequo  ahimo.     Sxo.  Di  te^  Damasipj;^~«^ 

deoeqiie 
Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsoref  sed  unde  Q  S) 
Tarn  befie  me  nosti  ?  Postquam  omnis  res  iim^  ^^ 

Janum 
'Ad  medium  fracta  est,  aliena  negoiia  cufo^  {6^ 
Excussus  propriis:  (7)  olim  nam  quje'rere  aiilaBiit— *^» 
Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  tsre;  (8) 
Quidsculptum  infabre^aut  quidfusmh  duriiHB^^       ^» 
Callidus  huic  signo  ponebam  millia  centum ; 
Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  uims 
Cum  lucro  noram ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriiaile=ss^ 
Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita.    Dam.  No-^^^^» 
Et  morbi  miror  purgatum  te  illius.     Sxo.  Atqi^^^*^* 


(o)  Donent  tonsore.  Damasippus  (Ralph)  has  a  n^r^nost 
plentiful  beard. 

(6)  Omnis  res  mea  fracta,  refers  to  the  marks  of  ligbs^  ^^  "^ 
of  fractures,  scattered  over  Stoicus's  person  ;  and  Janumir  "smod 
medium,  to  the  double  outline  of  his  face,  as  drawn  io^cn  fig* 
79;  sometimes  indeed  conceived  to  be  treble. 

(7)  Aliena  negotia  euro,  conveys  an  intimation  that^Wt  the 
moon  only  shines  by. a  borrowed  light,  and  the  same  -^Mea 
is  implied  presently  by  malis  ridentem  alienis :  Exc=:^sm 
propriis,  alludes  to  the  motion  attendant  on  the  m  oon'a 
librations. 

(8)  The  different  objects  here  noticed,  such  mnx^m^tiqae 
rases,  busts,  and  drawings  of  architecture,  have  eitheir^  been 
pointed  out,  as  in  the  moon,  in  former  notes,  or  ma3r^  naie 
be  traced  there  in  front  of  Stoicus's  person . 
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Hovit  vetefem  mirfe  novus,  ut  solet,  in  cor 
ujecto  lateris  mheri  capitisque  dolore  ;     \urget4 
iethargicus  hic^  quum  fit  pugil^  et  medicum 
^JM.  Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic,  esto  ut  libet. 

Sto.  O  bone,  ne  te 
istrere :  insanis  et  tu^  stultiqiie  propi  omneif 
rjvud  Stertinius  veri  crepat :  unde  ego  mira 
scripBi  docilis  prtBcepta  hwc^  tempore  quo  me 
iatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam^ 
que  k  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 
itn,  malfe  re  gest^,  quum  vellcm  mittere  operto 
e  capite  injlumen^  dexter  stetit ;  et,  cave  faxis 
^  quicquam  indignum  :   pudor  (inquit)  te  malus 
tsanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.     [urget, 
nmum  nam  inquiram,  quid  sit  furere?  hoc  si  erit 
^lo^  nil  verbi,  pereas  quin  fortiter,  addam.  [1*  te 
Vem  mala  stultitia  et  quaecunque  inscitia  veri 
<£Cum  agit,  mmnum  Crysippi  portions  et  grex 
utumat;    haec  populos,   haec  magnos  formula 

reges, 
Kcepto  sapiente,  tenet:  nunc  accipe  quare 
esipiant  omneSj  ceque  ac  tu,  qui  tibi  nomen 
\8ano  posuere ;  veiut  syivis,*ubi  joas^'m  (9) 
atafites  error ^  certo  de  tramite  pellit ; 

(9)  Velut  sylvis  error,  &c.    These  four  lines  refer  as  well 
the  librations  of  the  moon^  as  to  her  being  (in  the  esti* 
atioa  of  tiie  ancients)  a  planet. 

T  9 
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llle  sinisirorsilm^hic  dexirorshm  ahit;  unus  utriqu 
Error ^  sed  variis  illudit  partibus.     Hoc  te 
Crede  modo  insanum:  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille. 
Qui  te  deridet^  catidam  trahaf.     Est  gentis  unu 
Stultitiie  nihilum  metuenda  fimentis:  ut  igneSj 
Ut  rupes^  Jluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur: 
Alterum  et  huic  varium,  et  nihilo  sapientius^  ign^ 
Per  medios  Jluviosque  ruentis  :  clamet  arnica 
Mater,  honesta  soror,  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxo 
Hie  fossa   est  ingens\  hie  rupes  maxima;  serv 
Non  magis  audierit,  quam  Fusius  ebrius  olim, 
Quum  Ilionam  edormit,  catienis  mille  ducentis. 
,Mater  te  appello,  daman tibus:  huic  ego  vulgu 
JErrori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 
Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo. 
Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?  esto. 
Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi,  si  tibi  dicia 
Tune  insanus  eris  si  acceperis  ?  an  magis  excors 
Reject^  praed&9  quam  pnesens  Mercurius  fert  ? 
Scribe  decern  a  Nerio:  non  est  satis:  adde  CicutrJ^ae 
Nodosi  tabulas  centum:  mille  adde  catenas: 
Effugiet  tamen  hwc jsceleratus  vincula  Protem. 
Quum  rapies  in  jus,  malis  ridentem  alienis  ; 
Fiet  aper^    mod6  avis^   mod6  saxum;  et,  quu 

volet,  arbor. 
Si  malfe  rem  gerere,  insani  est :  contra  behfe,  sani 
Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est  (mibi  crede)  Perilii 
Dictantis  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 
Audire,  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 
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Hmbitione  n^aid^  aut  argenti  pallet  amove  : 
^uisquis  luxurid^  triative  auperatilione^ 
4ui  alio  mentis  morho  calet ;  hue  propi£is  me, 
Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes^  vos  ordine  adite. 
Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris: 
NTescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 
Hoeredefl  Staberi  summam  incid^re  sepulchro. 
Ni  sic  fecissent,  gladiatorum  dare  centum    [Arri, 
Damnati   populo   paria,   atque   epulum  arbitrio 
Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.  Sive  ego  prav^, 
Seu  rect^,  hoc  volui :  ne  sis  patruus  mihi ;  credo 
Hoc  Staberi  prudentemanimumvidisse.  Quidergo 
Sensit,  quum  summam  patrimon)  insculpere  sa^p 
Haeredes  voluit  ?  Quoad  vixit,  credidit  ingens 
Fauperiem  vitium,  et  cavit  nihil  acrius :  ut  si 
Tort^  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  periret, 
Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris 
Divitiis  parent :  quas  qui  construxerit,  ille 
Clarus  erit,  fortis,  Justus,  sapiens  etiam,  et  rex, 
Et  quicquid  volet:  hoc,  veluti  virtute  paratum, 
Speravit  magnas  laudi  fore.    Quid  simile  isti 
Greecus  Aristippus?  qui  servos  projicere  aurum 
In  medik  jussit  Liby&,  quia  tardives  irent 
Propter  onus  segnes,  uter  est  insanior  horum  ? 
Nil  agit  exempt um^  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 
Si  quis  emat  citharas^  emptas  comportet  in  unum, 
NicMudio  cithar^B  nee  muate  dediiua  ulli : 
Si  Mcalpra  etformas^  non  sutor :  nautica  vela. 
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Averstis  mercaiuris:  delirus  etlamens 
Undique  dicatur  merit6  :  quid  discrepat  istisj 
Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondite  nescius  uti 
Compositis,  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum? 
Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  acervum 
Porrectus  vigilet,  cum  longofuste,  neque  illinc 
Audeat  esuriens  doniinus  contingere  granum  ; 
Ac  ^otms  foliis  parcus  vescatur  mnaris  : 
Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  talerrii 
Mille  cadis,  (nihil  est :  ter  centum  miliibus)  acre 
Potet  acetum :  age,  si  et  stramentis  incubet^  unde^ 
*  Octoginta  annos  natus^  cui  stragiila  vestis, 
Slaiiarutn  ac  tinearum  epulte^  putrescat  in  arcd  ; 
Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  homimum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 
Filius  aut  etiam  libertus  ut  ebibat  haeres, 
Dls  inimice  senex  custodis?  ne  tibi  desit? 
Quantulumenimsummaecurtabitquisquedierum, 
Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  capulq?ie 
Caperis  inipe,rd  fcedum  porrigine?  quare, 
Si  quid  vis  satis  est,  perjuras^  surripisy  aufers 
Undique  ?  tun   sanus  P  populum  si  ccedere  saxis 
Incipias,  servosque  tuos  quos  are  pardris  ; 
Insanum  onines  tepueri  clamentque  puelltB, 
Qxxxxmlaqueo  uxoreni  intcrimis^matrcmqueveneno, 
Jncolumi  capite  es  ?    Quid  enim  ?    Neque  tu  hoc 

facis  Argis ; 
l^ecferro^  ut  demens  genitricem  occidit  Orestes. 
An  tu  reris  eum  occisd  insanisse  parente  ? 
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-i^c  non  ante  fnalis  dementem  actum  furiis,  quam 
i^n  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecU  acutum  ? 
Quin  ex  quo  est  habitus  male  take  mentis  Orestes, 
ijfilmne  fecit  quod  tu  reprendere  possis: 
Non  Py laden yj^rro  violare^  aususve  sororem 
Electram :  tantum  maledicit  utrique,  vocando 
Hanc  furiam,  hunc  aliud,  jussit  quod  splendida 
Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri,  [hilis. 
Qui  Vejentanum  testis  potare  diebus 
Cumpand  solitqs  trulld^  (10)  vappamque  profestis : 
Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppress u$:  ut  hceres 
Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  Icstus  ovausque 


(10)  Campana  trulld.  It  cannot  have  been  forgotten 
that  the  principal  heroine  in  Hudibras  has  the  name  of 
Trulla  ;^and  she  appears  ta  have  been  so  namedi,  from  her 
bead  and  body,  as  seen  in  the  map  of  the  moon,  and  drawn 


in 


Fig.  114. 


resembling  a  wash-hand-bason.  Such  a  bason  is  in  Latin 
called  trulla;  and  its  bell-like  shape  may  be  referred  to 
perhaps  by  the  term  campana. 
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Curreret;  hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atquefid^m 
Excitat  hoc  pacto :  mensam  ponijubetj  atque 
Effmidi  saccos  nunimorum^  accedere  plures 
Ad  numerandiim  ;hominem  siceri.git:  addit  et  illud, 
Ni  tua  custodis^  avidus  jam  h(ec  auferet  tuBres. 
Men*  vivo-f  Ut  vivas  igitur^  vigila :  (11)  hoc  age. 

Quid  vis? 
Deficient  inopem  venae  te,  ni  cibiis  atque 
Ingens  accedat  stomacho  fultura  ruenti ; 
Quidcessas  ?  age  dutn,  sume  hoc ptisanarium  oHzm. 
'  Quanti  emptae  ?  parvo:  quanti  ergo?  octo  assibus. 

Eheu  (12) 
Quid  refert,  morbo,  an  furtis  pereamne  rapinis  ? 
Dam.  Quisnam    igitur   sanus}    Sto.    Qui   non 

,  stultus.     Dam.  Quidavarus? 
Sto.  Stultus  et  insanus.  Dam.  Quid  si  quisnoasit 

avarus  ? 
Coniinub  sanus }  Sto.  Minimfe.  Dam.  CurStoice? 

Sto.  Dicam. 


(11)  FigiVa.  The  moon  is,  as  it  wore,  a  night-watch  : 
but  by  this  term  vigila  I  take  it  there  is  a  further  alhision^ 
intended  to  ihe  prototypt  of  lloralio  in  Flamlet,  as  filliDg 
the  s|)ace  that  rebcmbles  ilie  hour-glass,  or  ship-watch : 
and  by  tlie  medicus,  we  should  understand,  perhaps,  the 
ste\yard  in  King  Lear,  drawn  ante  in  fig.  87. 

(12)  Octo  assibus.  On  the  drink ing-glass,  or  bowl,  in 
which  the  potion  prescribed  maybe  supposed  to  be  offered 
to  the  sick  man,  the  streaks  of  light 'form  the  figure  8. 
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5^on  est  cardiacus  (Craterum  dixisse  putato) 

ic  aeger.     Rectfe  est  igitur,  surgetque  ?  Negabit; 
uod  lattM  aut  renes  morbo  tententur  acuta, 
on  est  perjurus,  neque  sordidus.  Immolet  sequis 
ic porcum  Laribus.  Verum  ambitiosusetaudax: 
aviget  Anticyram:  quid  enimdiffert,  barathrone 
ones  quicquid  babes,  an  nunquam  utare  paratis  ? 
ervius  Oppidius  Canusi  duo  pnedia  dives 
.Antique  censu  natis  divlsse  duobus 

ertur:  et  hcec  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis 
lectum:  Postquam  te  talos^  {\3)  Aule^nucesque 
JFerre  sinu  laxo^  donate  et  ludere  vidi : 

,  Tiberi,  numerare^  cavis  absconder e  tristem ; 
xtimut,  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors : 
Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  sequerere  Cicutam. 
^uare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penates, 
ITu  cave  ne  minuas^  tu^  ne  maj  us  facias  id 

(13)  Te  talcs,  A  ale.    The  several  actions  of  Aulus  may 

l)e  referred  to  ihe  prototype  of  Orsin  in  Hudi bras, (fig.  15); 

ihe  others,  (viz.  nnmerare,  &c.)  whicli  regard  Tiberius,  lo 

that  ofGlo'stei  in  King  Lear,  (who  has  the  same  prototype 

9A  the  bear  itself  in  Hudibra&),  immediately  before  vi  num  are 

the  likenesses  of  numerical  figures,  (ointtrd  out  in  Ibrm^r 

notes.     Veaania  discors  alludes  to  lunacv,  as  connected  with 

the  moon,  and  to  the  moon's  alternate  lihrritioos  towards 

opposite  parts,  the  faces  of  Orsin  and  oi  the  bear  being  in 

fact  turned  contrary  ways.     The  fox  and  the  lion,  drawn 

ante  in  figs.  36  and  64,  are  contiguous  to  both  Orsiu  aud 

the  bear. 
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Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater^  et  natura  coercei. 
Prseterea,  we  vos  titiUel  gloria^  jure- 
Jurando  obstringaoi  ambo;  uter  ^dilis  fuerit,  vel 
Vestrum  proetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto. 
In  cicere  atque  faba^  bona  tu  perdasque  inpinis, 

(14)  Laius  ut  in  circo  spt^tiere,  aui  ^Bf^ems  ^i  H€$^ 
Nudus  agris,  ni^dus  numiais,  insane^  p^te^iiis  ? 
Scilicet  ut  plausus,  quos  fert  Agrippa,  £er^  tu, 
Astuta  ingenuum  vulpes  imitata  leonetin?      [cur? 

(15)  Ne  quis  humasse  velit  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetqs 
Rex  sum.    Nil  ultra  quuero  p]ebeius.    £t  ^equ^fn 
Rem  imperito :  ac  si  cui  videor  non  Justus,  iai^to 
Dicere  quae  sentit  permitto.     Maxime  pegMXn, 

Di  tibi  dent  captk  classam  reducere  Trojk : 
Ergo  consulere,  et  mox  respondere  licebit } 
Consule.     Cur  Ajax  heros  ab  Achille  secundus* 
Putrescit,  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis  ? 


(14)  Spatiere  refers  to  ihe  moon's  being  considered  a 
planet  by  the  ancients;  circo,  to  her  circular  form^  and 
(cnetts  to  her  colour  of  brass. 

(15)  As  my  purpose,  by  the  insertion  of  this  satire^  is 
tnerely  to  give  a  general  view  of  its  being  liable  to  the 
same  sort  of  explanation  as  the  compositions  that  precede 
it ;  I  do  not  ofl'er  any  notes  upon  the  fables  referred  to  in  the 
lines  Ntquis  humasse  Jjaceni,  nor  upon  other  passages  of 
the  satire  of  some  length:  the  printing  certain  portions  of 
them  in  italics  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  they  contala 
many  allusions  to  lunacy,  as  connected  with  the  mocn^  the 
main  object  of  the  satire. 
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audeat  ut  populus  Priami,  Priamusqup  inhu- 

mato, 
er  quern  tot  juvenes  patrio  caniere  sepulchro  ? 
ille    ovium    insanus     morti    dedit,     inclytuin 

Ulyssem 
t  Menelauin  unh  mecum  se  occidere  damans, 
u  quum  pro  vitul^  statuis  duicem  Aulide  natam 
-Ante  aras,  spargisque  molJi  caput,  improbe,  sals£i, 
Rectum  animi  set uas  ?   Quorsum  ?  Insanus  quid 

enim  Ajax 
Fecit,  quum  stmvit  ferro  pecus  ?  abstinuit  vim 
Uxore,  et  gnato,  mala  multa  procatus  Atridis. 
Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulyssem.. 
Verum  ego,  ut  hierentes  adverso  littore  naves 
Ejriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos, 
Nempe  tuo^furiose?  Meo,  sed  non  furiosus. 
Qui  species  alias  veris,  scelerisque  tumultu 
t^ermistas  capiet,  commotus  habebitur :  atque 
Stultitidne  erret,  nihilum  distabit,  an  ir^. 
Ajax  immeritos  .dum  occidit,  desipit,  agnos  ? 
Quum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 
•Sins  animo?  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi  quum  tumi- 

dum  est  cor  ? 
Si  quis  lectio^  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 
Uuic  vestem  ut  natse,  paretancillas,  paretaurum: 
Pijsam  aut  pusillam  appeliet:  tbrtique  marito  \jus 
Destinet  uxorem:   interdicto  huic  omne  adimat 
Pr^tor^  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tuteia  propinquos. 
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Quid  ?  si  quis  natfam  pro  mut&  devovet  agni. 
Integer  est  animi  ?  ne  dixeris :  ergo,.ubi  prava 
Stultitia^  hie  summa  est  insanta;  qui  sceleratu^^ 
Et  furiosus,erit ;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 
Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 
Nunc  age  luxuriam,  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mc- 
Vineet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.    [cum  ; 
Hie  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 
Edicit  piscator  utl,  pomariuSy  auceps^ 
UnguentariuSy  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici, 
Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  Velabro  omne  macellum 
Manfe  domum  veniant.    Quid  turn?   Ventre  frcr 

quentes. 
Verba  facit  leno,  Quicquid  mihiy  quicquid  et  horuni 
Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum:  et  vel  nunc  pete, 

vel  eras : 
Accipe  quid  contra  juvenis  respondent  aqutis: 
In  nive  Lucan^  dormis  ocreatus^  ut  aprum 
Coenem  ego  ;  tu  pisces  hyberno  ex  aequore  verris : 
Segnis  ego,  indignusqui  tantumpossideam:  aufer: 
Sume  tibi  decies :  tibi  tantundem :  tibi  triplex^ 
Unde  uxor  media  curret  de  nocte  vocata. 
Filius  yEsopi  detractam  ex  aure  MetelliBy 
(Scilicet  ut  decies  solidiim  exsorberet)  aceto 
Diluit  insignem  baccam :  qui  sanior  ac  si 
Illud  idem  inrapidumjlumenjaceretve  cloetcam? 
Quinti  progenies  Arrl,  par  nobile  fratrum,  (16) 

(16)  Par  Hobikjfratrum,    T  apprehend  these  characters 
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N'^ojuitifi  et  nugis,  pravoruip  ct  amore  gemellum, 
Zr  ^Mr^s^intus  soliti  impcnso  prandere  coemptas. 
^  ^^^^rsum  abeant  sani?  cretd  an  carbone  notandi? 
JE^M-ificave  (17)  casaff^  ploslello  adjungere  muresj 
Xr  «^ ^iMere  par  impar^  equitare  in  arundwe  longd^ 
S£    ^j^uem  delectet  barbatum  :  amentia  verset. 
Si  jt^ueriliits  his^  ratio  esse  evincet  amare  : 
N'^^zf  quicquam  diflFerre,  iitrfimne  in  pulvere  trimus 
Q  va  ^c  prius  ludas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 
SoX  1  icituB /i/or6«  :  Qusero,  faciasne  quod  dim 
^  J  ^^  tatus  Polemo  :  ponas  insignia  morbi, 
violas,  cubital  focalia ;  potus  ut  ille 


*^^    l^^  referable  to  the  same  prototypes  as  Edgar  and  Ed- 


"^  **  «rm  d  in  King  Lear :  luscinia^  the  nightingales^  refer  to 
^'^^  loird  contiguous  to  Edgar  and  Edmund,  which  is  drawn 
''^  '^g*  12:  ^h^y  ^^^  nightingales  as  being  in  the  moon  ; 
crtta  an  carbone^  are  terms  peculiarly  referable  to  Ed- 
and  Edmund,  because  Edgar's  prototype  is  composed 
^^       Xights,  and  that  of  Edmund,  (which  is  also  M agnano*8 


J^*"^^  totype,  who  is  therefore  called  a  collier  in  Hudibra8)of 
^**^  ~  shadows. 


&7)  Mdificare  casas,  S^c.   The  various  actions  attributed 
"^he  two  characters  here  drawn,  are  to  be  referred  the 
"  •*  ^  "^  to  the  prototype  of  Crowdero  in  Hudibras,  or  of  King 
r  in  the  play  of  that  name,  (contiguous  to  which  may 
"traced  the  various  objects  mentioned)  and  the  second  to 
^^^    handsome  juvenile  lover-like  figure,  which  was  the 
totypc  of  Fortinbras  in  Haralet  drawn  in  fig.  52;* 
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Dicitur  ex  collo  furtiin  carpsisse  corotias« 
Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magidtri^ 
Porrigis  irato  puero  quum  porna^  recusat. 
Sume,  catelle ;  negat :  si  non  des,  optatb    Atnatot 
ExcliAsus  qui  disiat?  agit  ubi  secum^  eat  an  non^ 
Qu6  redJturus  erat  non  arcessitus:  et  h^rei 
Invisisforibus.    Nee  nunc,  quum  nyB  vocet  ultro, 
Accedam?  an  potiiis  mediter  finire  dolores? 
Exclusit,  revocat:  redeam  ?  non,  si  obsecret.  Ecce 
Servus  non  paul6  sapientior:  O  here,  quae  res 
Nee    modum    habet,    neque  consilium,   ratione 

modoque 
Tractari  non  vult.  In  amove  htec  sunt  mala;  bellum^ 
Pax  rursum.     Huec  si  quis^  tempesfatis  prope  i^tu 
Mobilia^  et  aeca  Jluitantia  sorte^  laboret 
Reddere  fierta  sib? ;  nihilo  plus  explicet^  ac  si 
Insanire  paret  certd  ratione  modoque. 
Quid?  quum  Picenis  excerpens semina pomis^ 
Guades  si  cameram  percCtsti  forte^  penes  te  es  ? 
Quid  ?  quum  balba  seris  annoso  verba  palato^ 
JEdiJicanie  casas  qui  sanior  ?  adde  cruorem 
StultiticB^  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare.   Modo  (id- 

quam) 
Hellade  percuss^,  Marius  quum  praecipitat  se, 
Cerritus  fuit?  an  commotse  crimine  mentis 
Absolves  hominem,  et  sceleris  damnabis  eundem, 
Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ? 
Libertinus  erat  qui  iCircupv  compita  siccus 
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autis  man^  senex  manibus  currebat :  et  unum 
Quoddam    magnum   addens)  unum  me  surpite 

morti, 
in  etenim  facile  est,  orabat :  sanus  utrisque 
^Auribiis  atque  oculis,  mentem^  nisi  litigiosus 
3Sxciperetdominus,quumvenderet :  Hocquoq;  vul- 
<3hrysippus  ponit  foecunda  in  gente  Meuenl.  [gus 
Jupiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores 
(Mater  ait  pueri  metises  jam  quinque  cubantis) ;  , 
Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  reiiquerit,  illo 
Man^  die,  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia,  nudus 
in  Tyberi  stabit,  casus  medicusve  levarct 
iEgrum  ex  praecipiti,  mater  delira  necabit 
In  gelid&  fixum  ripa,  fcbrimque  reducet. 
Quone  malo  mentem  concussa?  timore  deorum. 
Ha&c  mihi  Stertinins,  sapientum  octavus,  amico 
Arma  fledrt,  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 
f^txerit insanuin  qui  me^  totidem  audiet;  atque 
Respicere  ignoto  dhcet  pendentia  tergo,  (18) 
Dam.  Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia 
pluris : 
,Qud  me  stultitid  (quoniam  non  est  genus  unum) 
Insanire  putas  ?  ego  nam  videor  mibi  sanus  ; 

-^ — 1 — .xj— u— -^j^  — ^  ■■■•-  ■  .^  ■  :    .     .  .  ^  .  ■     _  .  .    .^      .  .  .  —    - 

(Ift)  An  expression  similar  to  this  (m.  caudam  trahat) 
was  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  satire.  They  both  seem 
to  involve  a  reference  to  lunacy,  by  an  allusion  to  the 
wearing  a  tail,  like  a  beast  unendued  with  reason. 
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§rp.  Quid?  caput  (19)  abscU$um  demeas  quund 
portat  Agave 
Nati  infelicis,  sibi  tnmfuriosa  videturf 

DxyL.Stultummefateor  (liceat concedere  veris) 
Aique  etiam  insanum:  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 
^grotare  putes  animi  vitio.     Sto.  Accipe :  pri*- 

JEdificM ;  (20)  hoc  est,  longos  imitarisj  ah  imiy 
Adsummum,  toius  moduli  hipedalis;  et  idem 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  (31) 
Spiritum  et  incessum :  qui  ridiculus  ntinits  illo  ? 
An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas,  te  quoque  yerum 
Tanto  dissimilem,  et  tan  to  certare  minorem?  [est, 

(18)  Caput  abscissum Agave.    The  prototype  here 

referred  to  is  the  same  I  apprehend  as  that  represented  by 
Bianca  in  Othelio^  (fig.  106)  who  appears  to  hold  in  her 
hand  the  head  (as  cut  off)  of  what  was  the  prototype  of 
Hamlet's  Horatio. 

(20)  JEdificas.  Damasippus  being  addicted  to  the  ex- 
pense of  building,  may  be  understood  on  a  recollection 
that  Hudibras  compaies  the  upper  part  of  his  (viz.  Ralph's) 
figure  to  a  church-spire ;  and  the  lower  part  of  it,  when 
reversed,  to  an  obelisk.  The  comparative  shortness  of  per- 
son imputed  to  him>  corresponds  with  the  appearance  of  his 
prototype  in  the  moon. 

(21)  Turbo  must,  doubtless,  have  the  same  prototype 
asTalgoliu  Hudibras^  fig.  17. 
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Absentis  rafHB  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis,  ($2) 

-  ■  '  ■  ■    ■  -     -  ■_        — ^  ■-  .^ 

(22)  If  the  north  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  on  the  right 

handy  the  stomach  of  the  prototype  of  Hudibras  (now 

Stoicus)  will  be  seen  to  resemble  the  homed  head  of  an 

ox,  looking  to   the  north.    The  face  and  neck  of  Hudi- 

bras's  Ralph  (now  Damasippus)  will  constitute  the  mother 

irog  of  the  fable,  whose   bursting  is  explained   by  the 

streaks  of  light  intermixed  with  the  shadows  of  which  sliie 

is  composed.      The  young  frog  that  escapes  may  be  re- 

:ferred  to  the  shadow  that  forms  Ralph's  forehead  ;  and 

those  trodden  to  death,  to  the  marks  near  the  foot. of  the 

ox,  which  have  been  so  often  compared  to  alphabetical 

letters  or  figures :  a  drawing  is  given  of  this  fable  in  fig. 

i  15,  ad  copied  from  the  moon. 

Fig.  115. 
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Unus  ubi  effugit  matri  denarrat^  ut  ingens 
Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.     Ilia  rogare,        j^fuisset  ? 
Quantane?    num  tandem  (se  inflans)  sic  magna 
Major  dimidio.    Num  tan  to?  Quum  magis  atqtte 
Se  magis  inflaret.  Non,  si  te  ruperis  (inquit) 
Par  eris.     H(bc  a  te  non  niultkm  abludit  imago. 
Adde  poemata  nunc  (hoc  est,  oleum  adde  caminoj 
Qu(B  si  quis  sahus  fecit ^  sanus  fads  et  tu. 
Non  dieo  horrendamrahiem^  (23)  (Dam,  jam  de- 
sine,)  Sto.  cultum 
Majorem  censu  (24)  (teneas^  Damasippe^  tuis  te) 
"Milie  puellarumj  puerorum  mille  furores.  (25) 


tmm 


(2S)  Rabiem.  We  have  seen  that  the  prototype  of  Ralph 
(Damasippus)  is  very  frequently  compared  to  a  dog,  as 
drawn  (barking)  in  fig.  105. 

(24)  Cultum  majorem  censu.  This  is  referable  to  the 
streaks  of  light  like  lace  on  Damasippus'  (Ralph's)  dress  ; 
which,  in  Hudibras  likewise,  were  assimilated  to  stolen 
gold  lace. 

(25)  The  puerorum  furores  would  not  seem  to  involve 
any  improper  allusion^  but  merely  to  intimate  that  Dami- 
sippus' (Ralph's)  person  is  made  up  of  the  same  shadows  as 
compose  the  boyish-looking  figures  of  Bassanio,  (in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,)  Fortinbras  (in  Hamlet)  and  others ; 

In  loving  them,  therefore,  he  only  loves  himself. As 

Horace,  in  this  satire,  deals  chiefly  in  generals,  and  de- 
scribes his  characters  in  a  very  few  words,  he  does  not 
furnish  so  strong  an  evidence  of  his  characters  being  drawn 
from  the  moon,  as  if  they  were  presented  in  action  in  coa^. 
tinned  scenes*  That  some  evidence,  however,  of  that  sort 
results  from  this  satire,  will  scarcely  be  denied  ;  the  better 
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Dam.  O  major,  tamdem  parcas,  insane,  minori. 

evidence,  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  more  minute  details^  1 
proceed  to  deduce^  in  another  volume^  conformably  to  the 
plan  adopted  in  Ihe  first  part  of  this^  and  in  the  two  former 
Volumes. 
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AIONTSOS  H  AH2TAL 

AiJL(pi  ^i^miQ<N  Sff^AH^  s^iKuhog  vm 

1.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  third  volume,  one 
of  the  Satires  of  Horace  was  submitted  to  the 
reader,  with  notes  tending  to  shew  that  the  cha- 
racters described  therein,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
compositions  that  preceded  it,  have  corresponding 
,  prototypes  in  the  moon.  But  an  objection  to  any 
such  interpretation  may  be  advanced  perhaps  in 
limine,  on  the  ground  that  no  such  characters 
could  be  traced  out  in  the  moon  without  the  aid 
of  some  instrument  like' the  telescope,  and  that  no 
such  instruident  existed  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
The  telescope,  however,  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  as  indeed 
were  many  other  valuable  instruments,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  has  been  vainly  and  falsely  claimed  by 
later  ages.  In  respect  of  the  telescope,  this  might 
feirly  be  presumed  even  from  a  slight  inspection  of 
the  Zodiacs  and  other  hieroglyphics  copied  by  mo- 
dem travellers  inEgypt,  whif  h  evidently  prove  such 
a  proficiency  in  the  science  of  Astronomy,  as  could 
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not  possibly  have  been  attained  without  it»  But* 
not  to  rest  on  presumption  alone,  the  instrument 
(Aionr^a)  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and 
in  language  which  implies  it  to  have  been,  in  his 
time  at  least,  in  common  ordinary  use:  after  no- 
ticing in  his  tenth  book  two  imperfect  methods  of 
conveying  military  signals  to  a  great  distance^  he 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  a  third, 
in  terms  which  are  thus  rendered  by  his  translator, 
Mr.  Hampton.  ''  Take  the  alphabet  and  divide 
it  into  five  parts  with  five  letters  in  each:  in  the. 
last  part  indeed  one  letter  will  be  wanting ;  but 
this  is  of  no  importance:  then  let  those  who  are 
to  give  and  to  receive  the  signals  write  upon  five 
tablets  the  five  portions  of  the  letters  in  their  proper 
order,  and  concert  together  the  following  plan ; 
that  he  on  one  side  who  is  to  make  the  signal, 
shall  first  raise  two  lighted  torches  and  hold  them 
*erect  till  they  are  answered  by  torches  from  the 
sDther  side:  (this  only  serves  to  shew  that  they  are 
pn  both  sides  ready  and  prepared,)  that  afterwards, 
he  again  who  gives  the  signal,  shall  raise  first  some 
torches  upon  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  make 
•known  to  those  on  the  other  side  which  of  the 


tablets  is  to  be  inspected;  if  the  first,  for  example,  a 
single  torch;  if  the  second,  two,  and  so  of  the  rest ; 
that  then  he  shall  raise  other  torches  also  upon  the 
right,  to  mark  in  the  same  manner  to  those  who 
receive  the  signals,  which  of  the  letters  upon  the 
tablet  is  to  be  observed  and  written  :  when  they 
have  thus  regulated  their  plan,  and  taken  their 
respective  posts,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  have 
a  dioptrical  instrument  framed  with  two  holes  or 
tubes,  one  for  discerning  the  right,  and  the  other  the 
left  hand  of  the  person  who  is  to  raise  the  torches 

on  the  opposite  side,  [ientn^  ir^taroy  /xfv  Siowr^xv  i^uf 
iuo  ctv>a(nusg  tyjiiroLV^  ug  rs  rs  fMiXXovrog  »vx7rvg(re\jnifj  rot  fMjt 
r^y  it^ipif  roTToy^  ru   ie  ro¥   fuwvupov   itu^giv.)  the  tablets 

must  be  placed  erect,  and  in  their  proper  order, 
near  the  instrument;  and  upon  the  right  and  left 
there  should  be  also  a  solid  fence,  of  about  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man,  that  the 
torches,  being  raised  along  the  top  of  the  ramparts, 
may  give  a  more  certain  light,  and  when  they  are 
dropped  again,  that  they  may  also  be  concealed 
behind  them  :  when  all  things  then  are  thus  pre- 
pared, if  it  be  intended,  for  example,  to  convey 
this  notice  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  are  gone  over  to  the  enemy: 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  choose 
words  for  this  purpose,  which  contain  the  fewest 
letters :  thus,  if  it  be  said,  Cretans  a  bqndred  have 
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deserted;  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  less  than 
half  of  the  letters  which  compose  the  former  sen- 
tence :  the  words  then,  being  first  written  down, 
are  communicated  by  the  means  of  torches  in  the 
following  manner;  the  first  letter  is  Cappa;  which 
stands  in  the  second  division  of  the  alphabet,  and 
upon  the  second  tablet ;  the  person,  therefore,  who 
makes  the  signal,  first  holds  up  two  torches  upon 
the  left,  to  signify  that  it  is  the  second  tablet 
which  is  to  be  inspected;  and  afterwards  five  upon 
the  right,  to  shew  that  Cappa  is  the  letter  which  he 
who  receives  the  signal,  must  observe  and  write; 
for  Cappa  stands  the  fifth  in  the  second  division 
of  the  letters ;  then  again,  he  holds  up.four  torches 
upon  the  left,  because  Ro  is  found  in  the  fourth 
division,  and  two  upon  the  right,  to  denote  that 
it  stands  the  second  in  that  division.  From  hence 
the  person  who  receives  the  signal,  writes  Ro 
upon  his  tables,  and  in  the  same  manner  all  the  rest 
of  the  letters :  by  this  method  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  happens  may  be  conveyed  with  the 
most  perfect  accuracy." 

In  one  of  those  dissertations,  mentioned  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  to  have  been  printed 
and  given  away  about  seven  years  ago,  (the  one 
in  question  is  dated  the  19th  Sept.  1804,)  I  ex- 
pressed myself  in  the  following  terms.  "  This 
remark  of  Polybius  may  be  premised,  that  the 
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description,  by  way  of  digression,  of  such  matters 
as  those  now  under  discussion,  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  a 
well  composed  history.  But  Polybius,  like  the 
rest  of  the  classics,  only  conveys  valuable  infor- 
mation when  his  ostensible  statements  have  been 
submitted  to  the  test  of  the  argument  ex  ahsurdo: 
for  instance,  the  observation  just  cited  is  taken 
from  his  method  of  conveying  intelligence  to 
great  distances  by  signals,  and  what  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  dioptrical  instrument  he  mentions 
there,  which  is  to  have  two  holes  or  tubes,  one 
for  discovering  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left 
hand  of  the  person  who  raises  the  signals.  If, 
however,  instead  of  the  instrument  he  requires, 
we  understand  two  common  telescopes,  (for  it 
appears  clearly  from  hence,  as  from  a  thousand 
other  necessary  inferences,  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  those  dioptrical  instruments,)  and 
such  two  telescopes  to  be  directed  to  opposite 
points  of  communication,  we  shall,  by  further 
unravelling  his  statement,  have  a  plain  description 
of  the  modern  telegraph/' 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  (1805,)  the  late 
Mr.  Dutens,  viewing  the  passage  above  cited  from 
Polybius  in  the  same  light  as  it  had  happened  to 
me  to  do,  expressed  himself  in  his  treatise  Sur 
Viuage  des  VoUtes  chez  les  Anciens  in  the  follow- 
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ing  manner.  '*  Le  td^graphe,  pretendu  decou- 
vert  en  France,  n'est  que  la  communication  des 
signaux,  indiqu6e  par  Polybe,  et  combin^e  avec 
celle  dont  parle  V ^gfece.  Ces  deux  auteurs  ren- 
fennent  le  principe  et  la  manifere  d'op^rer  du  t61e- 
graphe  Francois. — Polybe  propose  uiie  maniere 
de  faire  usage  des  lettres  d'  alphabet,  indiqute 
chacune  par  de  certains  signaux,  faits  avec 
Bombre  de  flambeaux  ou  de  torches.  11  parle 
m^me  du  premier  signal  a  faire,  pour  avertir  le 
t^legraphe  prochain  de  donner  son  attention,  et 
du  signal  de  r^ponse  a  donner  que  Ton  est  prfet. 

Sans  doute,  qu'  aux  signaux  faits  avec  des 
torches  ou  flambeaux  (du  tems  de  Polybe)  on 
avoit  substitu^  depuis,  des  signaux  faits  avec 
b&tons  ou  de  planches  :  car  V%ece,  qui  vivoit'au 
quatri^me  siecle,  parle  de  cette  maniere  de  tel6- 
graphe  comme  etant  si  bien  connue  de  son  temps, 
qu*  il  juge  inutile  de  la  decrire,  mais  se  contente 
d*  en  faire  mention- dans  les  termes  que  nous 
ferions  pour  parler  a  present  du  t^l^graphe  em* 
ploy6  en  France  et  en  Angleterre.  (Vegetius, 
lib.  3,  ch.  5.  Aliquanti  in  castellorum,  aut  ur- 
bium  turribus,  appendunt  trabes :  quibus,  ali- 
quando  erectis,  aliquando  depositis,  indicant  <ju» 
geruritur.) 

This  account  of  Vegetius  is  certainly  clear  and 
explicit,  and  points  fo  the  telegpapb^  as  now  ia 


use,  in  the  plainest  terms  ;  but  Polybius,  on  the 
present,  as  on  most  other  occasions,  has.veiled  his 
subject  in  mystery  and  disguise.     That  such  was 
his  practice  is  most  manifest ;  for  he  is  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  judicious  authors  that  ever  writ, 
and  yet  he  condescends  to  tell  us  stories  of  turn- 
ing two  thousand  oxen   into  an  enemy's  camp 
with  whisps  of  straw  on  fire  tied  to  their  horns ; 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  military  general 
understanding  astronomy;   of  the  leading  some 
scores  of  elephants  over  the  Alps,  and  the  like. 
But  as  it  involves  an  evident   inconsistency  to 
imagine  so  sound  an  author  to  have  given  his 
belief  to  such  gross  impossibilities  or  absurdities  ; 
so  the  true  way  for  a  reader  to  do  justice  to  himself 
and  to  such  an  author  is  to  endeavour  to  lift  up  the 
veil  and  draw  forth  the  rational,  useful,  and  instruc- 
tive statements  it  conceals.     To  apply  this  method 
to  the  present  subject;  one  palpable  absurdity  hag 
already  been  pointed  out  in  respect  of  a  telescope 
with  two  tubes;  and  it  is  conceived  that  a  satis- 
factory explanation  has  been  given  above  of  the 
author's  real  meaning  on  that  bead ;  but  there  is 
another  absurdity  in  the  statement  of  Polybius  in 
no  degree  less  obvious,  in  regard  to  his  lighted 
torches ;  for  what  can  be  more  nonsensical  than 
to  talk  of  making  signals  in  the  day  time  with 
lighted  torches,  which,  like  the  stars  themselves, 
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would  be  then  perfectly  invisible.  It  is  in  fact 
only  analagous  to  the  fool's  errand  of  anti- 
quity, recorded  in  the  fable  of  Diogenes  going  into 
a  crowded  market-place  at  mid-day,  with  a  lighted 
lanthorn  in  his  hand,  in  search  of  an  honest  man. 
But  if  instead  of  the  lighted  torches  of  Polybius 
we  understand  elevated  staves,  billets  or  planks  of 
wood,  which  would  be  in  like  manner  effectual  as 
signals  in  the  day-time,  as  elevated  torches  or 
beacons  would  in  reality  be  at  night,  we  shall 
not  only  have  as  plain  a  statement  as  that  of 
Vegetius,  but  the  whole  details  of  the  telegraph 
will  be  unfolded  to  us  in  the  fullest  manner. 

It  appears  from  Polybius  that  in  the  ancient 
telegraph,  the  alphabet  was  divided  into  five  parts 
of  five  letters  each;  in  the  modern,  the  whole  alpha- 
bet is  denoted  by  the  simple  or  compound  use  of 
only  nine  marks  or  labels  in  all.  It  has  been  said, 
that  on  some  very  important  occasion,  our  tele- 
graph failed. — Might  it  not  have  been  owing  to  the 
complexity  of  the  latter  method  ?  and  might  not 
the  best  scheme  lie,  in  a  medium,  between  the 
complexity  of  our  method,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient?  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  seems 
clear  that  by  our  inclosing  the  nine  marks  or  labels 
in  a  large  heavy  frame  and  close  together,  confusion 
must  be  likely  to  arise;  whereas,  if  those  marks  or 
labels  (however  simple  or  compound)  were  raised 


ntircly  above  a  dark  frame,  and  exposed  to  the 

pen  sky  with  nothing  behind  them,  so  as,  accord- 

ng  to  the  Greek  expression  (ttiv  f»v(n¥  ax^iCn  «-•»»») 

hey  must  of  necessity  be  more  distinctly  visible. 

take  occasion  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  results 

ery    satisfactorily,   from    riijhtly   unveiling    the 

tatements  of  Polvbius,  that  the  use  of  the  tele- 

^raph  at  sea  was  as  well  known  in  his  time,  as 

on  land.     Hut  (to  return  from  a  little  digression 

A'om  my  present  subject)  it  may  be  stated,  beyond 

cill  doubt,  that    the    telegraph    was    a    machine 

perfectly  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  as  the 

telescope  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  it   and 

is  expressly  named  by  Poly  bins,  it  may  be  safely 

assumed  that  that  was  familiar  to  them  likewise. 

Its   antiquity  is,    in  truth  utterly    unassignable ; 

for,  as  it  is  agreed  that  Homer  is  one  of  the  oldest 

writers  extant,  and  as  I  am  about  to  shew  that 

one   of  his   Poems  is  to  be  explained,  like  the 

pieces    contained    in   the   former   volumes,   by  a 

reference  to  the  elianicters  in  the  moon,  which  are 

undistinguishable  but  by  a  telescope;  the  inference 

just  stated  must  n(»cessarily  follow  ;  and  it  must 

also  follow,  that  the   method  of  writing  which  is 

now  mider  proof,  if  not  coeval  with  it,  is  without 

doubt  of  the  highest  antiquity. 

The  tale  of  IJacchus  and  the  Pirates,  which  I 
am  about  to  comment  upon,  is  usually  bound  up 
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with  Homer's  hymns  and  may  be  presumed  to  be 
of  the  same  date.  The  prototype  of  the  figure, 
which,  in  the  tale,  is  considered  as  the  represen- 
tative of  'the  God  Bacchus,  will  appear  (if  the 
north-side  of  the  moon  be  placed  a  little  down- 
wards from  the  right  hand)  formed  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  Hudibras's  figure  and  looking  to  the 
south,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  11 6. 
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As  such,  he  has  a  handsome  jovial  face,  with 
which  Bacchus  is  usually  represented ;  his  long 
hair,  composed  of  the  dark  shadow&  at  the  back 
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of  his  head,  is  encircled  by  a  chaplet  like  ivy ; 
and  his  robe  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  formed 
of  the  light  in  the  moon  behind  his  shoulders  and 
back  ;  the  whole  constituting  a  figure  more  than 
human,  as  well  from  its  cornparative  size  as  from 
a  certain  sort  of  dignity  about  it. 

6.  Ilof^uffoj^  means  here  a  red,  brassy  or  fieiy 
colour. 

6.  AvJ^f? — is  referable  to  the  numerous  resem- 
blances to  human  faces  in  the  moon 

8.  T»f  J*  uyf  xaxo?  jeaojo^ — The  ship  is  the  same  as 
that  drawn  in  fig.  72,  ante ;  and  the  ajp^oc  or  com- 
mander of  the  ship  (presently  nientioned)  has  the 
same  prototype  as  Ralph  in  Hudibras,  which  pro- 
totype has  been  already  seen  to  be  frequently 
likened  to  the  devil  or  ill  luck  (xaxo?  /^^ojo?)  his 
position  is  at  the  head  of  the  ship  and  therefore 
he  is  considered  as  aj;^©?. 

9.  N«u(rav  £ff  etXXnXsg.  This  alludes  to  the  libr%r 
tions  of  the  moon  toward3  opposite  parts. 
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10.  Eitrxv  sTTi  vtjof.     It  is  not  difficult  toconceiv 
the  figure  of  Bacchus  to  be  at  first  detached  fi^o 
the  ship,  but  afterwards  within  it. 

10.  KeXt^gnfMvoi  tiro^  and  [Aetixuv  in  the   14th  lim  ^^  ^ 
allude  to  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  just  as  v^^^  q 
say,  a  fire  smiles  ;  and  hence  is  Bacchus  supposec^B»d 
to  be  the  son  of  Semele.     It  is  also  observable  tba  ..^it 
the  eyes  of  the  prototype  of  Bacchus  in  the  moorr^  *n 
are  composed  of  very  brilliant  spots  of  light. 

12.  The  j£(r/Ao*,  with  which  the  men  {ccuefsg)  en 
deavour  to  bind  Bacchus,  may  be  conceived  to  b 
formed  out  of  the  narrow  streaks  of  light,  which^rX  " 
are  scattered  over  his  person  as  above  pointed  out^  -^^ 
and  drawn  in  fig,  116. 

13.  TovS/"  8x  Krx^vB  h<rijf,».  As  to  the  present  point 
it  is  a- sufficient  explanation  of  this,  to  state  tha 
the  bands  in  question  are  not  capable  of  confin 
ing  the  God,  on  account  of  his  majestic  or  giganti 
size,  which  (as  stated  in  line  18)  is  such  that  th 
ship  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  his  person  :  i 
fact,  only  his  head  and  shoulders  appear  withii? 
the  disk  of  the  moon. 


me 


/ 
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OfJLfJUMl  KUMSOICI^  KuSspv^JT^g  ^S  mtTOLg^        15 

AvriKOL  oig  €TOL^om)f  SKSKhn-Oy  (poc^asns. 
^xifxmoi^  TDfX  rovh  ^sov  ^etrfisu^'  sKonsg 
J^OL^s^oVj  ^^6  (ps^M  ^^vmroLi  [in  vvfyq  Bus^q. 

He  UoaetBcK^j  sTret  «  3v«To/cr/  (^roifjN         20 

AXA'  xys  T  oturov .  0L<p(^fjLe\f  stt  met^oio  (isXxmq 

O^CTH  cL^cO^^q  MSfJL^q^  kou  haiMitOL  TroAAvfv. 
Qcr  cp^To,  Tov  B'  otf%o$  <no^ffw  wma/itB  (utudw 

tiMyUCNl^  ^^OV  0^0t,  ftjlM  B'  /^eOV  eAXfO  VHO^^      ^ 

EKTropuii^  n  A/yuTTTov  a/pilsroLi^  v\  oys  Kwfov, 

-^  -  -  ■  ■    —  -  -  ■  —  ■_  ■       ^ 

15.  The  xuSff vnTti?  or  helmsman  has  the  same  pro- 
totype as  Osric  in  Hamlet  drawn  in  fig.  77  ante ; 
such  he  is  looking  down  upon  the  hour-glass, 
he  is  ordered  to  do  in  the  S6th  line,  s^ov  0^% 
^Vide  the  drawing  of  the  ship  in  fig.  7^  ante)  and 
^e  is  also  standing  by  the  mast  of  the  ship  and  as 
it  were  hauling  up  the  sail,  as  he  is  further  ordered 
Xo  do  in  the  same  line. 

19.  He  is  certainly  Apollo  in  one  sense;  for 
the  moon,  in  which  his  figure  appears,  gives  only 
a  reflected  image  of  the  appearances  in  the  sun. 
28.  This  and  the  three  next  lines  refer  to  the 
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Ovg  rs  xMny)fvrri^y  sua  v^in  €(jlSxXs  Sa/jLcooV 
Qg  eiTToc^y  i(^o)f  re  kou  k^sov  s>xero  vAoq" 
EiJLmeva£\^  S'  MSfjiog  fJLsaov  iqeov^  cnjL<pi  t  oil^  on^JOL 
KoLrrx)AJGXVyrxxoL  ^e  c(pi>j  e(pXNeroi^x'ijy(XLrxe^yx* 
Ojvog  jUfv  TT^ocriqx  Sow  xvx  vm  fJLsXx/vx)f         ss 

ubiquity  of  the  moon's  appearance,   as  she  is 
visible,  in  her  wanderings,  all  over  the  globe. 

35.  If  the  moon,  whose  shadows  resemble  a 
ship  as  before  pointed  out,  be  observed  through  a 
telescope,  her  surface  appears  to  be  formed  into 
bulbs  like  bunches  of  ;j:rapes,  which  seem  to  be 
not  in  a  quiescent  state  :  the  oivog  is  referable  to  the 
tides,  which  are  known  to  be  closely'-  connected 
with  the  changes  of  the  moon  (this  being  the 
whole  of  the  explanation  that  I  now  offer  on  that 
point :)  the  ra^o?  which  seizes  the  sailors  of  the 
ship,  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  their 
liability  to  be  successively  put  out  of  view  by  the 
obscurations  of  the  moon.  The  vine  (line  39) 
and  its  bunches  of  grapes  (having  the  same  pro- 
totype as  what  in  the  40th  line  is  likened  to  ivy 
and  its  berries)  may  be  traced  in  light  at  the  top 
of  the  mast  and  from  thence  to  all  the  other  parts 


Id 

AfjLTTsXog^  £\i^x  mi  eu^u^  HOLrex^ifjivccvTO  ^s  7to>0\,ot 
BoTfU55,  cini(p'  iqov  h  fJLsXaq  ei?^iaasTo  matroq    4a 

TJxvTsq  h  amT^fJLOi  cs<pxv^g  f%ov,  oi^e  ihovrsgj 

MW  ^yi  Sav  TOT  STTQiTX  XU^e^HTVJV  SKSXSVOV^ 

Fvt  7FS><OL0LV — Ol'  OL^CL  (T(pt  AfOOV  yBJST    S^h^t  VVjOg 

tiet\ioq  sir  oLK^oTOLT/ig^  fjLsyoL  I'sS^clxs'j^  a/  ^'^At 

(JLS(7(ni  4« 

A^HTOV  S7romS\f  >^(7lCiVX,SVX^  CVIfJUlTX  (pOUVOOV^ 

of  the  ship:  the  shining  of  the  fruit,  whether  of 
the  ivy  or  vine  [x^S^^^^  xajwof  41,  and  xcp^^^i^/ACK  55,) 
has  regard  to  the  brightness  of  the  moon. 

42.  In  various  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  ship  may 
be  seen,  in  light,  the  forms  of  garlands  or  chaplets^ 
which  may  be  conceived  to  be  composed  of  vine 
leaves  or  of  ivy  leaves. 

44.  The  resemblances  to  a  lion  and  a  bear 
which  Bacchus  {a-n[Mxra,  ^aivuv)  assumes,  have  been 
ahready  pointed  out,  the  first  in  fig.  64,  and  the 
second  in  fig.  13  ante  ;  but  if  the  lion  in  figure  64 
should  not,  from  its  position  in  the  moon  be 
thought  capable  of  answering  the  expression  {a§xfi$ 
iXe  51)  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
«fX®ff  (the  Ralph  of  Hudibras)  there  is  in  fact  the 
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Av  V  e^  (iBfJieLVix"  Aecov  5'  sm  (rshfjLOLroq  oxf » 

AiJL(pi  KuSe^virrw  ^b  (rauxp^ova  ^v(io)f  f^ovra 

_j . ■■■■J  ■  L  .11  I- ^-      [¥- J 1     -     -n    ,-    -  -  .  _      I  ~ 

likeness  of  another  lion  in  the  moon,  drawn  in 

Fig.  117. 


which  would  come  there  just  in  the  situation 
of  Bacchus's  hands  as  in  the  act  of  seizing  the 

'  48,  Note  the  word  efoSfiisp,  with  reference  to  the 
librations  of  the  moon,  in  regard  to  which  the 
words  foCo^,  timor,  fear  and  their  synonymes  are  so 
often  used. 


lE^^fdc ,  xflu  fjw  dates  .^(ivoA^/ov,  c»r£  $£  fcudov* 

^     ■■!      .»■  ■'     t   I  I       ■       n    I  ■  ■  '.11  ■ 

61.  Afp^oi/ £Ac.  The  lion  last  drawn  (fig  117)  is 
.c^omposed  of   the    same    shadows    as    the  agxj^g 
himself. 

63.  If  the  south  side  of  the  moon  be  placed 
uppermost.  The  stern  of  the  ship  to  which 
the  sailors  (ai/(Jfif)  betake  themselves^  is  on  the 
^  right  hand,  in  which  quarter  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  shadows  have  many  resemblances  to  human 
figures.  These  human-like  figures  may,  under 
another  aspect,  be  conceived  to  resemble  a  number 
of  dolphins,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  118. 
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©xptret  hs  mr(^p^  too  Vw  KSXOLpi(rfJLejs  dujitw  55 
Ei[JLi  J'  fyoo  /\iovv(rog  spiS^ofjLog^  ov.  tsks  jLomif 

XoLipe  TSKog  ^sfjLs7\>]g  svoonihg^  «5f  ^  f^/^ 

A  fuller  explanation  might  have  been  given  of 
this  poem  ;  but,  in  order  to  its  being  so,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  touch  upon  subjects 
which,  according  to  the  plan  above  repeatedly 
poticed,  1  still  continue  to  reserve, 
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A  N  D  R  I  A. 


ACTUS    I. 


SCENA  I. 

SiMO,  SOSIA. 

I 

Sitn.  Vos  isthaec  intro  auferte:  abite.  Sosia  (1) 
-^desdum  :  paucis  te  volo. 

Sos.  Dictum  puta. 
^^empe  ut  curentur  rectfe  haec. 

(1)  Having  offered  an  explanation  of  the  last  poem, 

principally  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity^  as  being  a 

;])roduction  of  Homer,  I  return  again  to  the  subject  of  the 

^tage  (but  in  this  volume  only,  for  the  present)  and  request 

^f  the  reader  the  same  sort  of  attention  as  before;  while 

3  proceed,  by  ttie  saoie  method  as  that  above,  in  so  manj^ 

jdstances  adi6pted,  to  the  exatnination  of  two  plays  of  di& 

ierent  ages  and  languages;  the  one,  the  Andria  of  Terenoe^ 

and  the  other,  the  CEdipusTyrannus  of  Sophocles.    The 

characters  introduced  in  the  first  scene  are  those  of  Simo 

and  Sosia :  of  which  the  former  has  the  same  prototype  as 

Polonius  in  Hamlet,  drawn  ante  in  fig.  56;  and  the  latter, 

whose  name  is  derivable  from  Socius  perhaps,  as  alluding 

to  bis  being  situate  in  the  moon  close  to  Simo,  is  the  same^ 

as  Otsin  in  Hudibras,  drawn  in  fig.  15. 
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Sim.  Imo  aliud. 

Sos.  Quid  est, 
Quod  tibi  mea  ars  efficeca  hoc  possit  ampliua  ? 

Sim.  Nihil  isthac  opus  est  arte  ad  hanc  rem 
quam  paro  : 
Sed  iis,  quas  semper  in  te  intellexi  sitasj 
Fide  et  tacitumitate. 

Sos.  Expecto,  quid  veli^. 

Sim.  Ego  postquam  te  emi  h  parvulo,  ut  sem- 
per tibi 
Apud  me  justa  et  clemens  fuerit  servitus, 
Scis:  feci,  h  servo  ut  esses  libertus  mihi, 
Propterea  quod  serviebas  liberaliter. 
Quod  habui  summum  pretium,  persolvi  tibi. 

Sos.  In  memori^  habeo. 

Sim.  Haud  muto  factum.  " 

Sos.  GaudeOi 
Si  tibi  quid  feci,  autfacio,  quOd  placeat,  Simo:  et, 
Id  gratum  fuisse  advorsum  te,  habeo  gratiam. 
Sed  ml  hoc  molestumest:  nam  isthaec  commemo- 
Quasi  exprobratio  est  immemoris  benefici.  [ratio^ 
Quin  tu  uno  verbo  die,  quid  est,  quod  me  velis. 

Sim.  Ita  faciam:  hoc  primum  in  hac  re  proe<)ico 
tibi, 
Quas  credis  esse  hasj  non  sunt  verts  nuptite  (9) 

■  r  I  ,         ■  -If 

(^)  PamphiluS;  whose  marriage  is  in  question,  has  tbe 
same  prototype  as  Laertes  in  Hamkt^  drawn  ante  in  fig* 
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Sos.  Cur  simulas  (3)  igitur  ? 

Sim.  Rem  omnem  a  principio  audies  : 


57 ;  and   as  that  prototype,  when  turned  upside  down,  is 

often    in   this  and  the  preceding  pieces,  assimilated  to  a 

Well  or  pump  (and  as  truth,  according  to  the  adage,  lies  in 

a  well,)  this  gives  frequent  occasion^  throughout  the  play, 

to  advert  to  the  mention,  or  to  give  a  hint  of  truth,  when 

this  prototype  is  brought  into  notice,  as  represented  by 

one  of  the  characters  upon  the  scene.    Pamphilus  is  often 

xnentioned  as  being  tristis  and  in  tears  ;  which  regards  the 

streaks  of  light,  in  the  form  of  tears,  near  his  eyes. 

(3)  Simo,  in  having  the  same  prototype  as  Polonius, 
lias  the  same  also  as  Crowdero  in  Hudibras,  drawn  in  fig. 
^4.     Now    Crowdero  and  the  Bear  in  Hudibras  (fig.  13) 
l>oth  occupy  the  same  space ;  and  the  bear's  face  (which 
Xs  also  like  an  ape's  face^  and  may  so  give  name  to  Simo, 
:from   Simius)    is    so   situate,  that   it  is   not  difficult   to 
conceive  it  to   be  placed  as  a  mask  before  [the  face  of 
Simo ;  and  this  wearing  of  two  faces  by  Simo,  explains 
the    frequent    mention    of    his    dissembling    (as    here, 
simulaSy  cur  simulas,  &c. ;)  and  when  Simo  is  described  as 
iristis  (and   hereafter  ipsus  tristis)  it  has  regard   to  the 
streaks  of  light  that  come  in  the  place  of  tears  as  Bowing 
from  his  eyes.    The  well-known  fable  (by  some  believed 
to  be  a  reality,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ancient  fables)  of 
the  players  of  old  speaking  through  masks,  would  seem  to 
relate  to  their  personifying,  in   their  characters,  different 
objects  or  figures  (as  those  inthe  moon,  for  instance)  be- 
hind which,  as  behind  masks,  they  appeared  upon  the  stage 
to  their  audience.    The  different  human-like  countenances 
in  the  moon  may  fairly  be  considered  as  so  many  mask^ ; 
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Eo  pacto  et  gnati  vitam,  et  consilium  meiim 
Cognosces,  et  quid  facere  in  hac  re  te  velim. 
Nam  is  postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis,  Sosia, 
Liberius  vivendi  fuit  potestas:  nam  antea 
Qui  scire  posses,  aut  ingenium  noscere, 
Dum  aetas,  metus,  magister  prohibebant  ? 

Sos.  Ita  est. 

Sim.  Quod  plerique  omnes  faciunt  adol^sceri-^ 
tuli,  [equoi 

Ut  animum  ad  aliquod  studium  adjungaiit,  aut 
Aleve,  aut  canes  ad  venandmn,  BAxt  ad  PhUosO' 
UoTumille  nihil  egregie  praeter  cietera         [_pho8: 
Studebat,  et  tamen  omnia  hcec  tnediocriter . 
Gaudebam.  (4) 

and  the  whole  of  the  moon  collectively  taken^  was  an- 
ciently often  so  considered ;  for  she  assumes^  in  fact^  a 
borrowed  face,  as  deriving  her  light  (and  all  that  belongs 
to  her  lights  that  is,  her  comparatively  darker  shadows 
likewise)  from  the  sun  ;  and  the  large  face  in  the  moon^ 
which  is  seen  fronting  the  right  hand,  if  the  prototype  of 
Cerdon  (fig.  21  ante)  be  turned  upside  down,  is  very  like 
that  of  a  mask. 

(4)  Gaudebam.  The  reader  will  recal  to  mind  a  former 
note  relative  to  mirth,  gaiety,  joy,  and  the  like  terms,  as 
pointing  to  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon.  As  to  the  men- 
tion of  dogs  and  horses  in  the  lines  just  preceding,  he  can- 
not need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  their  prototypes  in  the 
moon  :  and  as  to  tiiose  of  the  philosophers,  he  may  recol- 
lect those  of  Damasippus  and  Stoicus  as  explained  in  treat- 
ia^  of  the  third  Satire  of  Horace. 
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Sng.  Nan  injuria  :  nam  id  arbitror  « 

iprime  in  vita  esse  utile,  ut,  ne  quid  nimis. 

Sim.  Sic  vita  erat:  facile  omneis  perferre,  ac 
pati 
Oum  quibtis  erat  cumque  una,  iis  sese  dedere, 
£lorum  obsequi  studiis,  advorsiis  nemini, 
^unqudm  prseponens  se  aliis:  ita  facillime 
Sine  invidik  invenias  laudem,  et  amicos  pares. 

So9.  iSapienter  vitam  institnit:  namque  hoc  tetn- 
C!)bsequinna  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit.        [pore 

SifH.  Interea  mulier  quaedam  abhinc  triennium 
Ex  Andro  commigravit  hue  viciniae,  (5) 
Xnopik  et  cognatorum  neglegentiSl 
^oafcta,  egregia  forma ^  atqiie  cBtate  i?itegra. 

Son.  Hei  vereor,'ne  quid  Andria  apportet  mali. 

Sim,  Primum   haec    pudic^  vitam,    parc6,    ac 
duriter 
Agebat,  land  ac  tela  vietum  quoeritans  :  (6) 

(5)  Ex  Andro  (from  awi^)  as  one  object  of  tlie  many 
formed  out  of  the  shacdows  that  compose  what  is  called  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

(G)  Chrysis,  otherwise  called  Andria,  has  the  same  pro- 
totype as  the  widow  in  Iludibras^  drawn  in  fig.  23;  an 
inspection  of  which  figure  may  give  no  unapt  idea  of  a 
procuress.  Her  name,  from  x^^'^^'^f  go'^>  ™^3'  allude  lo  the 
bright  spots  of  light  like  coins,  scattered  over  her  person ; 
and  it  may  be  referable  also  to  her  calling.  The  wool  at/d 
the  web  may  have  their  likeness  traced  out,  in  the  numerous 
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Sed  postquam  amans  accessit,  pretiutn  pollicens, 
Unus,  et  item  alter ;  ita  ut  ingenium  est  omnium 
Hominum  a  labore  proclive  ad  lubidinem  ; 
Accepit  conditionem,  dein  quaestum  occipit. 
Qui  turn  illam  amahant^  forte,  ita  ut  fit jj^liutn 
Perdux^re  illuc  secum,  ut  una  essetj  meum. 
Egomet  continuo  mecum:  certe  captus  est ; 
Habet :  observabam  man^  illorum  servulos 
Venienteis,  aut  abeunteis:  rogitabam,  heus  puer, 
Die  sodes,  quis  heri  Chrysidem  habuit?  nam'An- 
lUi  id  erat  nomen.  *  [dri® 

Sos.  Teneo. 

Sim.  Phaedrum,  aut  Cliniam 
Dicebant,  aut  Niceratum :  nam  hi  tres  tum  simul 
Amabant.  Eho,  quid  Pamphilus  ?  quid  ?  symbolam 
Dedit,  coenavit;  gaudebam.     Item  alio  die 
Quarebam:  comperiebam  nihil  ad  Pamphilum 
Quidquam  attinere ;  enimvero  spectatum  satis 
Putabamj  et  magnum  exemplum  continenti^e  : 
Nam  qui  cum  ingeniis  conflictatur  ejusmodi, 
Neque  commovetur  animus  in  ek  re,  scias 
Tum  jam  ipsum  habere  posse  su(b  vitte  modum. 
Cum  id  mihi  placebat,  tum  uno  ore  omnes  omnia 
Bona  dicere,  et  laudare  fortunas  meas. 
Qui  gnatum  haberem.  tali  ingenio  preeditum. 


streaks  of  light  of  that  form^  just  before  aDd  about  the 
person  of  Cbrysis. 
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Quid  verbis  opus  est?  hac  fam^  impulsus  Chr ernes 
Ultra  ad  me  venit,  unicatn  gnatam  suam  [(7) 

Cum  dote  summk  filio  uxorem  ut  daret. 
Placuit;  despondi:  hie  nuptiis  dictus  est  dies. 
Sos.  Quid  ohstat^  cur  nan  vertefiant  ? 
Sim.  Audies. 
Fere  in  diehus  paucis^  quibu^  h<BC  acta  sunt^ 
Chrysis  vicina  haec  moritur.  (8) 

Sos.  O  factum  bene ! 
Beasti:  heu!  metui  a  Chryside. 

Sim.  Ibi  turn ^lius 
Cum  illis,  qui  amabant  Chrysidem,  una  aderai 
Curabat  una funus :  tristis  inteviniy       [^frequens: 
^onnunquam  conlacrumabat.  Placuit  turn  id  mihi . 
Sic  cogitabam:  hem,  hie  parvae  consuetudinis 


(7)  Chremes  has  the  same  original  in  the  moon  'as  Cer- 
don  in  Hudibras^  drawn  ante  in  fig.  21.  His  prototype  is 
composed  of  the  entire  shadows  of  the  moon,  which  in- 
clude, therefore,  those  which  make  up  ihe  prototype  of 
Charinus,  in  which  sense,  heTmay  be  said  to  be  Charinus's 
father.  TJie  character  of  Chremes  is  that  of  a  dotard,  and 
the  prototype  of  Cerdon,  as  before  pointed  out  as  being 
the  same  as  his,  might  be  very  properly  assumed  for  such 
a  character  to  represent.  Chremes  may  have  his  name 
from  the  numerous  round  marks  of  light  like  coins  on  his 
person ;  x^f^a,  money. 

(8)  Moritur.  i.  e.  the  portion  of  the  moon  ascribed  to 
Chrysis^  goes  out  of  view^  becomes  obscured. 


Caus&  mottetti  htifjus  tam  fert  familiariter: 
Quid,  si  ipse  am&Ssef  ?  quid  iriihi  hie  facie*  patri> 
Haec  ego  putabarti  esse  omnia  huma'ni  ingenr 
Mansuetique  anitni  bflfiicia.     Quid  tnulti*  mott>r? 
JEgomei  quoque  ejus  causSl  iitfanus  ptodeOj 
Nihil  suspicans  etiam  mali. 

Sos.  Hem,  quid  est? 

Sim.  Scies. 
Effertin\t  imus  :  interea  inter  nl'uliet^S,     [/am,-  (9) 
Quae  ibi  aderant,ybrf^  ufiam  adspicio  dddleitCefiffii^ 
Forma — 

Sor.  Bdnd  fortksse^^ 

SfM.  Et  voltu\  Sodia, 
Ad'ea  modest 0,  dd^o  veitu^ta^  tit  nihil  iUpYU. 
Quia  tUttt  itlihi  tdmeiiMn  prtsfet  eietytas 
Visa  est:  et  quia  ersit  forma  prater  c^eteras 
Heneskij  et  liberaii;  accedo  ad  pedissequas ; 
Quce  sit,  rogo:  sororerti  esse  aiunt  Chrysidis. 


ill  ii 


(9)  If  the  map  of  the  moon  be  placed  with  the  north 
side  uppermost,  there  will  be  seen,  composed  entirely  of 
light  without  shadow  (forrn^  praeter  cseteras  honesta,  et 
liberali)  the  appearance  of  a  pregnant  woman,  as  she  is 
afterwards  stated  to  be.  This  I  take  to  be  the  prototype 
of  Glycerium,  otherwise  called  Virgo;  and  a  drawing  of 
her,  as  thus  situate,  is  given  hereafter,  but  under  different 
circumstances,  though  not  less  traceable  in  the  same  space 
in  the  moon,  namely,  those  of  holding  a  young  child  in 
her  arms. 
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Percyssit  iUico  s^^imum.     At  pt,  hoc  iljlud  est, 
Uiac  illae  lacrumsB,  baec  ilia  est  misericordia. 

Sos.  Quern  timeo,  quorsum  evadas. 

Sim.  Funus  interim 
Procedit:  sequimur:  ad  sepulchrum  venunus. 
In  ignem  impositaest:  (10)  fletur.  Inter cahoicsor or ^ 


(10)  In  ignem  imposita  est.     In  one  of  the  treatises  men- 

lioaed  in  the  pretace  to  the  fijst  volume^  1  enuii^erated 

UQme  particulars  in  which  the  moderns  ynduly  take  the 

cudci^ts  a  lu  jejLtre^  instead  of  conceiving  their  statemeots 

^o. be  enveloped  in  fable  and  disguise:  one  of  those  (enu* 

memted  is  tbe  supposed  practice  of  the  ancieots  burning 

ihe  corpses  of  their  dead:  we  have^  here,  in  one  line  a 

9epulcl^ex>r  grave^  mentioned  its  being  in  use;  and  in  the 

irery  neoLt  li^e  (which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  raise  some 

^iiibt  upoii  the  point)  a  fire  is  also  mentioned  for  the  pur* 

posejabave  su|>posed.     The  true  way  of  reconciling  toge« 

thertfaetwxxjiuited  practices,  aud  at  the  same  time  unveil* 

isgjtbe  .mystery  involved  in  tlie  fable  (or,  ratlier,  in  the 

i)Aetap|poriqal  expression)  of  the  ancients  burning  their 

dead^i^to^uodei  stand  thiit  the  dead  corpses  were  laid  upoa 

qnlok  lime,  and  thereby   burned  or  consumed  in  their 

coffius;  and  that  su|>positiou  will  suffice  to  explain  all  tlie 

jfia^ages  in  the  classic^  which  treat  of  burning  the  dead, 

vherever  such  passages  are  found.    To  give  one  remarJc- 

ihle  instance ;  the  following  st^^ement  appears  in  Thucy- 

4^es^OQ  the  plagJie  of  Athens :  Nojmo^  -rs  irot,\mq  cv¥ir»^»p^^ 
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Qu2imd\xi,  ad Jlammam  accessitimprudentius,  (11 
Satis  cum  periculo,  ibi  turn  exanimatus  Pamphilu 

— -  I  -  .......  .  .  ■■, 

c-vuvH  rcov  ETnrnfeiuvy   Six  ro  avxvs^  ijJij  wgorBhotveti  cfto'ii 

rov  ixvruv  vex^ov  vfriirrov^  oi  Ss,  xotiOfAsua  aXAs^  ccvctit 
iTTiSocXovrt;  ov  ^i^onv,  awnfcav.  There  is  here  the  saiD< 
union  of  the  two  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  as  then 
is  ahove  in  Terence;  and  though  the  passage,  in  the  latte 
part  of  it,  is  the  strongest  of  any  that  I  remember^  in  appa 
rent  proof  of  burning  the  dead,  yet  by  the  words  rafa^  am 
^fiJiui  it  points  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  disposing 
of  ihe  dead  in  graves.  Is  it,  in  i'act,  credible,  that  in  i 
plague  or  pestilence,  when  so  many  deaths  occur,  anj 
other  method  than  that  of  burying  the  dead  under  ground 
would  be  tolerated?  But  even  in  ordinary  times,  and  in  anj 
Community  whatsoever,  numerous  or  the  contrary,  a  littk 
reflection  will  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion,  that  sucb^ 
practice,  otherwise  than  in  very  rare  individual  instances, 
would  be  in) possible.  Nor  is  the  conclusion  thus  con- 
tended for,  by  any  means  shaken  by  our  reading  frequent!} 
in  the  classics,  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  being  deposited 
and  buried  in  urns :  it  is  only  a  continuation,  or  graft,  ai 
it  were,  on  the  same  fable  or  metaphor;  for  a  coffin  shaped 
for  a  human  body  has  itself  the  general  form  of  an  urn,  ii 
placed  on  its  end  towards  the  feet,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  black  lines  of  fig.  119;  the  dotted  lines  that  form  the 
rings  and  cover  of  the  urn,  being  supposed  to  be  framed  bj 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  or  sculptor  out  of  the  corda 
looped  at  the  sides,  or  coiled  up  on  the  top,  by  which  cordr 
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Sene  dissimulatum  amorem  et  celatum  indicat : 
^ccurrit:  rnediam  rnulier em  com^Xectxtnr:  [turn? 
Mea  Glycerium,  inquit,  quid  agis?  cur  te  is  perdi- 
TuiB  ilia,  ut  consuetum  facile  amorem  cerneres, 
Ryecit  se  in  eum  flens  quam  familiariter. 
Sos.  Quid  ais  ? 

Sitn.  Redeo  inde  iratus,  atque  aegre  ferens. 
Nee  satis  ad  objurgandum  causse,  diceret, 
Quid  feci?  quid  commerui  aut  peccavi,  pater? 
Quae  sese  voluit  in  ignem  injicere,  prohibui, 
Servavi :  honesta  oratio  est. 

Sos.  Rectfe  putas: 
Nam  si  ilium  objurges,  vitae  qui  auxilium  tulit ; 
Quid  facias  illi,  qui  dederit  damnum,  aut  malum? 

the  coffin  is  let  down  into  the  grave.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  an  inscription  upon  an  urn  would  corre- 
spond in  position  with  that  engraved  on  the  breast  plate  of 
a  coffin* 


(11)  Adflammam  accessit  imprudentius.  I  take  the  mean- 
ing of  this  to  be  that  Glycerium  was  near  failing  into  the 
grave. 
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Sim.  Venit  Chremes  postridie  ad  me,  clamitans 
Indignum  faeinus,  compcrisse  PamphUum 
Pit)  uxore  habere  hanc  perQgriiiam,  ego  illud  se^i}lo 
Negare  factum  ;  ille  iostat  factum :  denique 
Ita  turn  discedo  ah  illoy  ut  qui  se  filiaoi 
Ncget  daturum. 

Sos.  Non  tu  ibi  gnatum? 

Sim.  Nehaecquidem 
Sati^  vehemens  causa  ad  objurgandum. 

Sos.  Qui  cedo  ? 

Sim.  Tute  ipse  his  rebus  finem  praescripsti,  p^ter, 
Prope  adest,  cum  alieno  more  vivendum  est  mihi; 
Sine  nunc  meo  me  vivere  interea  modo. 

Sos.  Quis  igitur  relictus  est  objurgandi  locus  ? 

Sim.  Si  propter  amorem  uxorem  nolit  ducere: 
Ea  primum  ab  illo  animadvertenda  injuria  est. 
Et  nunc  id  operam  do,  ut  per  falsas  nupticiB 
Vera  objurgandi  causa  sit,  si  deneget. 
Simul,  sceleratus  Davus  si  quid  consilt 
Ilabct,  ut  consumat  nunc,  cum  nihil  obsint  doli. 
Quem  ego  credo  manibus  pedibusqueobnixe  omnisi. 
Facturum:  magis  id  adeo,  mihi  ut  incommodet, 
Quam  ut  obsequatur  gnato. 

Sos.  Quapropter? 

Sim.  Rogas? 
Mala  mens,  malus  animus  ;  quem  quidcm  ego  si 

sensero. 
Scd  quid  opu'st  verbis?  sin  eveniat,  quod  volo. 
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In  Pamphilo  ut  nil  sit  morce;  restat  Chremes, 
Qui  mihi  exorandus  est,  et  spero  confore. 
Nunc  tuum  est  officium,  has  bene  ut  adsimules 
Perterrefecias  Davum  :  observes  filiutn     [nuptiasy 
Quid  agat,  quid  cum  illo  consilii  captet. 

Sos.  Sat  est : 
Curabo:  eamusjam  nunc  intro. 

Sim.  1  pr(B,  sequar.  (12) 
Non  dubium  est,  quin  uxorem  nolit  filius : 
Ita  Davum  modo  timere  sensi,  ubi  nuptias,. 
Puturas  esse  audivit.   Sed  ipse  exitforas^ 

SCENA  II. 

Davus,  Simo. 

JDav.  Mirabar,  hoc  si  sic  abiret :  et  heri  semper 

^erebar,  quorsum  evaderet.  [lenitas,  (13) 

<5ui  postquam  audierat  non  datum  irifilio  uxorem 

suo,  [id  segrfe  tulit. 

^umquam  cuiquam  nostrum  verbum  fecit,  neque 

Sim.  At  nunc  faciet:  neque,  utopinor,  sine  tuo 

magno  malo.  [gaudio^ 

Dav.  Id  voluit,  nos  sic  nee  opinanteis  duci  fatso 


(12)  I  pra,  sequar.  Observe  the  relative  positions  of 
Sitno  and  Sosia  to  each  other  in  the  moon,  as  in  respect  of 
this  passage, 

<13)  Davus  has  the  same  prototype  as  Ralph  in  Hudibras. 

VOL,    IV^  D 
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Sperantcis  jam  amoto  metu,  (14)  interca  oscitan- 
teis  opprimi,  [nuptias : 

Ut   ne  esset   spatium  cogitandi  ad  disturbanda^ 
Astute. 

Sim,  Carnufex^  quce  loquitur  ? 

T>av.  Herus  est,  neque  praeviderara. 

Sim.  Dave. 

Dav.  Hem,  quid  est  ? 

Sim.  Ehodum,  ad  me. 

Dav.  Quid  hie  volt  ? 

Sim.  Quid  ais  ? 

Dav,   Qu&  de  re  ? 

Sim.  Rogas  ? 
Meum  gnatum  rumor  est  amare. 

Dav.  Id  populus  curat  scilicet. 

Sim.  Hoccine  agis,  an  non  ? 

Dav.  Ego  vero  isthuc. 

Sim.  Sed,  nunc  ea  me  exquirere, 
Iniqui  patris  est;  nam,  quod  antehac  fecit,  nihil 
ad  me  attinet.  [pleret  suum  i 

Dum  tempus  ad  eam  rem  tulit,  sivi  animum  ut  ex- 
Nunc  hie  dies  alia mvitam  adferlj  (15)  alios  mores 
postulat.  \redeat  jam  in  viam. 

Dehinc  postulo,  sive  oequum  est,  te  oro  Dave,  ut 
-  -  -  -  -       -    ■  --^ — "       ■      .  ■       ■     .  ■  ^ 

(14)  Observe  what  is  said  of  fear,  ia  former  DoteSj  aa 
regarding  the  librations  of  the  moon. 
(  15)  It  is  to  be  rememl^ered^  in  respect  to  the  frequent 
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Dav.  Hoc  quid  sit  ?         *  [rem  ferunt« 

Sim.  Omaes  qui  amant,  graviter  sibi  dari  uxo* 
Dav.  Ita  aiunt.  [improbum, 

Sim.  Turn  si  quis  magistrum  cepit  ad  earn  rem 
Ipsum  animum  aegrotum  ad  deteriorem  partem 
plerumque  applicat. 
jDai>.  Non  hercle  intelligo* 
Sim.  Non  ?  hem. 

Dav.  Non  :  Davus  sura,  non  Oedipus. 
Sim.  Nempe  ergo  apert^  vis,  quae  restant,  me 
Dav.  Sane  quidera.  [loqui. 


recurrence  of  the  expressions,  hie  dies,  hodi^,  and  the  like> 
that  though  the  moon,  our  constant  subject,  has  her  reign 
at  night,  yet  she  shines  only  by  the  light  of  the  day  or  the 
8un,  which,  whenever  she  shines  is  never  absent  from  her. 
Nothing)  therefore,  could  be  more  apposite  than  the  an- 
cient motto  to  our  theatres,  Veluti  in  speculum.  And  this 
leads  me  once  for  all  to  notice,  that  all  the  pieces  ex<» 
plained  in  this,  and  the  three  preceding  volumes,  have 
three  subjects  at  least;  the  first,  their  common  or  ostensi- 
ble  one ;  the  second,  that  which  regards  the  pictures  or 
prototypes  in  the  moon ;  and  the  third/ that  which  regards 
the  same  pictures  or  prototypes,  existing  in  the  sun  also, 
df  which  those  in  the  mooti  are  only  the  images.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  the  ancient  writers  sometimes  endeavoured 
ta  include  a  still  greater  number  of  subjects  under  the  same 
exterior,  and  the  confusion  thence  arising  gave  occasion 
to  thtV  rule  of  Horace  necquarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

D  3 


-   ^ 


Sim.  Si  sensero  hodie^  quidqiiam  in  his  te  nup- 
Fallacia  conari,  quo  fiant  minus,  [tiis 

Aut  yelle  in  ed  re  osiendi  quam  sis  callidus  ; 
Verheribus  caisum  te  in  pistrinum,  Dave,  dedam 
^         usque  ad  necem  ;  [^pro  te  molam. 

Ed  lege  atque  omine,  ut,  si  te  inde  exementn^  ego 
Quid,  hoc  intellextin  ?  an  nondum  etiam  ne  hoc 

Dav.   Immo  callide  ?  [quidem  ? 

Ita  aperte  ipsam  rem  modo  locutus  :  nihil  circuit 

tione  usus  es.  [re,  me  deludier. 

Sim.  Ubivis,  faci]ius  pas^us  sim,  quam  in  hae 

Dav.  Bono  verba,  quseso. 

Sim.  Irrides  ?  nihil  me  fallis ;  sed  dice  tibi, 
Ke  temere  facias,  neque  tu  baud  dicas  tibi  non 
prae dictum  :    cave. 

SCENA  HI.  . 

Davus. 

Enimvero,   Dave,  nihil  loci  est  segnitiae,  nequ* 

socordiae,  [tii 

Quantum  intellexi  modo  senis  sententiam  de  nu 
Quae   si   non   astu  providentur,  me   aut   heruc 

pessundabunt. 
Nee,   quid  agam,  certum  est,  Pamphilumae  adj 

tem,  an  auscultem  seni. 
St  ilium,  relinquo^  ejus  vit€B  timeo:  sin  opitul 

hujus  minas,  [amore,  hoc  comperi 

Cui  verba  dare,  difficile   est.      Primum  jani  ^ 
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Me  infensus   servat,  en  quam   faciam   in  nuptiis 

fallaciam.  [ceperit, 

Si  senserit,  perii:  aut,  si  ]ibitum  fuerit,  cau^am 

Quo  jure  quaque  injuria  praecipitem   m  pistri^ 

num  (16)  dabit. 
Ad  haec  mala  hoc  mi  accedit  etiam:  haec  Andria, 
Sive  ista  u  xor,  si  ve  am  ica  es  t ,  gravida  e  Pamphiloest. 

Audireque  eorum  est  operae  pretium  audaciam : 
Nam  inceptio   est   amentiunij  (17)  baud  aman- 
Quicquid  peperisset,  decreverunt  tollere :  [tium  : 
£t  fingunt  quandam  inter  se  nunc  fallaciam, 
Civem  Atticam  esse  banc.  Fuit  olim  quidam  senex 
Mercator:  navem  is  fregit  apud  Andrum  insulam: 
Is  obit  mortem :   ibi  turn  banc  ejectam  Cbrysidis 
Patrem  recepisse  orbam,  parvam :  fabulae. 
Mibi  quidem  non  bercle  fit  verisiinile. 
Atqui  ipsis  commentum  placet.         [ad  forum,  ut 
Sed  My  sis  (18)  ab  ed  egreditur.     At  ego  bine  me 
Canveniam  Pamphilum^  ne  d6  bac  re  pater  impru- 
dentem  oppriraat. 


(16)  Pistriaum  is  commonly  translated  a  prison,  bride- 
well  or  workhoase;  but  if  we  observe  the  situation  of 
Davus's  strongly  marked  foot  as  confined  by  the  rays  of 
light  that  cross  it,  the  more  proper  translation  oF  that 
word  here,  may  be  the  stocks. 

(17)  Amentium,  as  of  lunatics,  and  thus  hereafter  demenk, 
^otidus,  and  the  like  terms,  are  to  be  understood. 

(18)  Mysis  has  the  fame  pro^type  as  Bianca  in  Oihello; 
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SCENA  IV, 

Mysis,  Archilis. 

Mys.    Audivi,    Archillis,    (19)    jam    dudum: 

Lesbiam  adduci  jubes, 
Sane  pol  ilia  temulenta  est  mulier^  et  temeraria^ 
Nee  sati*  digna,  cui  coramittas  primo  partu  mulie- 

rem.  ftate  aniculte : 

Tamen  earn  adducam.  (20)  Iraportunitatem  spec- 
Quia  eompotrix  ejus  e^t.     Dl,  date  facultatem, 

obsecro,  [locum. 

Huic  pariundi,  atque  illi  in  aliis  potius  peccandi 
Sed,   quidnam    Pamphilum   exanimatum  video  ? 

vereoVy  quid  fiet. 
Opperiar,  ut  sciam,  num  quidnam  haec  turba  tris- 

titiae  adferat. 


T-r 


drawn  ante  in  fig.  1Q6.  Her  name  (from  Mus)  way 
DC  derived  from  her  person  being  situate  near  the  figures 
of  the  mice,  one  of  which  is  drawn  in  fig.  45,  and  pointed 
out  in  the  note  thereon. 

(19)  Archillis  h^s  the  same  original  as  JLh^  Queen  io 
Hamlet,  drawn  in  fig.  59- 

(20)  Lesbiais  drawn  ^s  a  midwife,  with  a,  forceps  ii^ 
her  hand,  in  fig.  1 20.  The  term  copipotrix,  as  supplied  tp 
Lesbia  and  Archillis,  shews  that  the  former  is  to  be  referired 
to  the  same  prototype  as  the  bearer  of  the  microscope  in  fig. 
.41/  ante;  for  the  cup  or  drinking-glass  so  often  before 
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SCENA  V. 

Pamphilus,  Mysis. 

Pam.  Hoccine  est  humanum  factum  aut  incep- 

turn  ?  hoccine  officium  patris  ? 

Mifs.  Quid  illud  est  ?         [haec  contumelia  est  ? 

Pam.  Pro  deAm  atque  hominum !  quid  est  si  non 

XJxorem   decrferat   dare  sese  mi    hodi^.     Nonne 

oportuit  [oportuit  ? 

Praescisse  me  ante  ?  nonne  prius  communicatum 

Mys.  Miseram  me,  quod  verbum  audio  ? 


referred  to^  stands  just  before  the  lips  of  both  Lesbia  and 
ArchiUis  as  above  designated. 

Fig.  120. 
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Pam.  Quid  Chremes?  qui  denegavjerat, 
Se    commissurum    mihi   gnatam   suam   uxoreis 
Quoniam  me  immutatum  videt.         [mutavit  ici 
Jtane  obstinate  operam  dat,  ut  me  a  Glycerio  misc 
Quod  eijit^  pereo  funditus.  £rum  abstrahat 

Adeon'  hominem  invenustum  esse,  aut  infelicea 

quenquam,  ut  ego  sum  ? 
Pro  dei(im  atque  hominum !  nulloriego 
Chren$€iis  pacto  afinitatem  effugere  potero  ?  Quot 

modift 
Contemptus,    spretus  ?    facta,    transacta  omnia. 

Hem,  [quod  suspicor: 

Repudiatis  repetor:  quamobruem  ?  nisi  si  id  est, 
Aliquid  monstri  alunt;  ea  quooiam  nemini  obtrudi 
Itur  ad  me.  [potest, 

Mffs.  Oratio  haec  me  miseram  exanimavit  metu. 
Pam.  Nam  quid  ego  dicam  de  patre  ?  ah! 
Tantaihne  rem  tam   negligenter  agere  ?  praeteri- 

ens  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,   uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,   Pam- 

phile  hodie^  inquit :  para  : 
Abi  domum  :    id  mihi  visus  est  dicere,  abi  cit6,  et 

suspende  te.  [loqui  ^ 

Obstupui;  censen'uUum  me  verbum  potuissepro- 
Aut  ullam  causam,  ineptam  saltern,  falsam,  iui- 
^  quam?  obmutui.  [quis  nunc  me  roget; 
Quod  si  ego  prius  id  rescissem ;  quid  facerem,  s' 
AHquid  facerem,  ut  hoc  ne  facerem.  Sed  nunc 

primum  quid  exequar? 
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ot  jne  impediunt  curw^    qua   nnum  animum 

diuorsim  trahunt;  [tatio, 

mor,    hujus     misericordia,    nuptiarum    solici- 

um  patris  pudor,  qui  me  tarn  leni  passus  est 

animo  usque  adhuc 
uae  meo  cunque  animo  libitum  est,  facere ;  ei 

ne  ego  tit  adverser }  hei  mihi ! 
certum  est,  quid  agam.  [accidat. 

Mys.  Misera    timeo^    incertum   hoc    quorsum 
nunc  peropu'  est,  aut  hunc  cum  ips&,  aut  me 
aliquid  de  iM  advorsvni  hunc  loqui. 
Dum  in  dubio  est  a?iimusj  paulo  momento  hue 
illuc  impellitur. 
Pam.  Quis  hie  loquitur?  Mysis,  salve. 
Mys.  O  salve,  Pamphile. 
Pam.  Quid  agit? 
Mys,   Kogas  ? 
Laborat  h  dolore:  atque  ex  hoc  misera  soUicita  est 
die^  [autem  hoc  timet^ 

Quia  olim  in  hunc  sunt  constitutae  nuptise:  turn 
Ne  deseras  se. 

Pam.  Hem,  egone  isthuc  conari  queam  ? 
Ego  propter  me  illam  decipi  miseram  sinam  ? 
Quae  mihi  suum  animum   atque  omnem  vitam 
credidit,  [buerim, 

Quam  ego  animo  egregife  caram  pro  uxore  ha- 
Bene  et  pudice  ejus  doctum  atque  eductum  sinam, 
Coactum  egestate  ingenium  immutarier  ? 
Non  faciam. 
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My9.  Haud  vereor,  si  in  te  Solo  sit  situm  : 
Sed  vim  ui  queasferre. 

Pam.  Adeon*  me  ignavum  putas? 
Adeon'poiTo  ingratum,  aut  inhumanum,  autferum, 
Ut  neque  me  consuetudo,  neque   amor,    neque 

pudor 
Commoveat,  neque  commoneat,  ut  servem  fidem? 

Mf/s.  Unum  hoc  scio,  meritam  esse,  ut  memor 
esses  sui.  [nunc  mihi 

Pam.  Memor  essem?    6  Mysis,   Mysis,  etiam 
Scripta  ilia  dicta  sunt  in  animo  Chrysidis 
De  Glycerio.     Jam  fermfe  moriens  me  vocat : 
Accessi:  vos  semot(B :  nossoli:  incipit: 
Mi  Pamphile,  hujus  formam  atque  aetatem  vides : 
Nee  clam  te  est,  quam  illi  utraeque  res  nunc  utile& 
Et  ad  pudicitiam  et  tutandam  ad  rem  sient.  [tuum. 
Quod  ego  te  per  banc  dextram  oro,  et  ingenium 
Per  tuam  fidem,  perque  hujus  solitudinem 
Te  obtestor^  ne  abs  te  hanc  segreges,  neu  deseras^ 
Si  te  in  germani  fratris  dilexi  loco, 
Sive  haec  te  solum  semper  fecit  maxumi, 
Seu  tibi  morigera  fuit  in  rebus  omnibus. 
Te  isti  virum  do,  amicum,  tutorem,  patrem  : 
Bona  nostra  haec  tibi  committo,  et  tuae  mando  fidei. 
Hanc  mi  in  manum  dat;   mors  continuo  ipsam 
occupat. 

Accepi :  acceptam  servabo. 
Ml'8.  Ita  spero  quidem* 
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'Pam.  Sed  cur  tu  ab  ill&  ? 

Mys.  Obstetricem  accerso. 

Pam.  Proper  a  : 

tque  audin'?  verbum  unum  cave  de  nuptiis, 

e  ad  morbum  hoc  etiam. 

Mys.  Teneo. 


ACTUS    11. 


SCENA  I. 

Charinus,  Byrrhia,  Pamphilus. 

Cha.  Quid  ais,  Byrrhia?  (21) 
Patur  ilia  Famphilo  hodi^  nuptum? 

Syr.  Sic  est. 

Cha.   Qui  scis,  Byrrhia  ?  (22) 

Byr.  Apud  forum  modo  de  Davo  audivi. 

Cha.  V(B^  v(B  misero  mihi !  (23) 
Ut  animus  in  spe  atque  in  timore  usque  antehac 
attentus  fuit, 

(21)  Charinus  has  the  same 'original  in  the  moon  as 
Magnano  in  Hudibras^  drawn  in  fig.  19* 

(22)  Byrrhia,  I  apprehend  to  have  the  same  prototype 
a»the  bear  himself  in  Hudibras;  or  rather  (as  now  in  a 
human  character)  the  s^me  as  Gloster  in  King  Lear, 
drawn  in  fig.  78 

(23)  Vae!  Vae !  On  the  person  of  Charinus  (who  is  speak- 
iog)  may  he  traced  two  marks  of  th^  Iqtter  V,  as  dsawn  \xk 
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Ita,  postquam  adempta  spes  est,  lassus,  cura  con- 
fectus  stupet. 
Byr.  Quaeso  aedepol  Charine,  quoniam  id  fieri, 
quod  vis,  non  potest, 
Velis  id,  quod  possit. 

Cha.    Nihil  aliud,  nisi  Philumenam,  (24)  volo. 
Byr.  Ah,  quanto  satius  est,  id  operam  te  dare, 
Istum  qui  amorem  ex  animo  amoveas,  quam  id 

loqui, 
Quo  magis  libido  frustra  inceiidatur  tua.  (95) 

fig.  1^1.  This  way  of  noticing  such  a  circumstaDce  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  ^hat  was  seen  instanced  so  often  in 
the  play  of  King  Lear,  in  respect  to  alphabetical  and 
numerical  characters. 

Fig.  121. 


(24)  Philumena  may  be  understood  to  have  the  same 
original  as  Trulla  in  Hudibras^  drawn  in  fig  20^  and  situate 
near  the  person  of  Charinus. 

(25)  This  line  and  other  passages  relating  to  Charinus^ 
have  regard,  to  a  circumstance  respecting  his  prototype  in 
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Cha.  Facile  omnes,  cum  valemus,  recta  consilia 

Gegrotis  damns. 
u  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias. 
Byr.  Age,  age,  ut  lubet. 

Cha.  Sed  Pamphilum  [pereo. 

ideo :   omnia  experiri  certum  est  prius,    quam 
Byr.  Quid  hie  agit  ? 

Cha.  Ipsum   hunc    orabo :    huic    supplicabo : 
amorem  huic  narrabo  meum.  [dies. 

C])redo,  impetrabo,  ut  aliquot  saltern  nuptiis  prodat 
loterea  fiet  aliquid,  spero. 
Byr.  Id  aliquid  nihil  est. 
Cha.  Byrrhia, 
Quid  tibi  videtur  ?  adeon  ad  eum  ? 
Byr.  Quid  ni  ?  si  nihil  impetres, 
Ut  te  arbitretur  sibi  paratum  mcechum^  si  illam 
duxerit.  [isthac,  scelus. 

Cha.  Ahin  hinc  in  malam  rem  cum  suspicione 
Pam.  Charinum  video.^    Salve. 
Char.  O  salve,  Pamphile: 
Ad  teadvenio,  spem,  salutem,  auxilium,  consilium 
expetens.  [auxilii  copiam. 

Pam.  Neque  pol  consill  locum  habeo,  neque 
Sed  isthuc  quidnam  est  ? 


ttmmmt^t^mm 


the  moon,  which  it  is  not  proper  to  dwell  upon  here,  any 
more  than  it  was  in  speaking  of  Magnano  in  HudibraS| 
(ilrho  has  the  same  prototype)  on  occasion  of  passages 
there  similarly  objectionable. 
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Char.  Hodife  uxcrem  ducid  ? 

Pam.  Aiunt. 
,  Char.  Pamphile, 
Si  id  facis,  hodife  postremum  me  vides. 

Pam.  Qui  ita  ? 

Char.  Hei  mihi ! 
Vereor  dicere :  huic  die  quaeso,  Byrrhia, 

£j/r.  Ego  dicaiti. 

Pam.  Quid  est  ? 

Byr.  Sponsam  hie  tuam  amaf*  [inihi^ 

Pam.  Nae  iste  baud  mecum  sentit  ebodum;  die 
Nunquidnam  amplius  tibi  eum  ilia  fuit  Charine  ? 

Char.  Ab  Pampbile. 
Nil. 

Pam.  Quamvellem!  [obsecro^ 

Char.  Nune  te  per  amieitiatn  et  per   amorera 
Prineipio,  ut  ne  ducas. 

Pam.  Dabo  equidem  operam. 

Char.  Sed  si  id  non  potes, 
Aut  tibi  nupti'je  bae  sunteordi. 

Pam.  Cordi  ? 

Cha.  Saltern  aliquot  dies 
Profer,  dum  profieiscor  aliquo,  ne  videam* 

Pam.  Audi  nunc  jam: 

Ego  Cbarine  neutiqnam  officium  liberi  esse  ho- 

minis  puto,  [sibi. 

Cum  is  nil  promereat,  postulare  id  gratiae  append 

Nuptias  efFugereego  istas  malo,  quam  tuadiptscier. 
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Chix.  Reddidisti  animum. 

Pam.  Nunc  si  quid  potes  aut  tu,  aut  hie  Byrrhia, 
•'acite,  fingite,  invenite,  efficite,  qui  detur  tibi : 
^go  id  agam,  mihi  qui  ne  detur. 

Clia.  Sat  habeb. 

Pam.  Davum  optume 
iTideo:  hujus  consilio  fretu*  sum. 

Cha.  At  tu  hercle  baud  quidquam  mihi^ 
Nisi  ea,  quae  nihil  opu*  sunt  sciri :  fugin  hinc  ? 

Byr.  Ego  vero  ac  hibens. 

SCENA  II. 

Davus,  Charinus,  Pamphilus. 

Dav.  Di  boni,   boni  quid  porto  ?  sed  ubi  inve- 
niam  Pamphilum, 
Ut  metum^  in  quo  nunc  est,  adimam,  atque  ex- 
pleam  animum  gaudio? 
Cha.  Lwtus  estj  nescio  quid. 
Pam.  Nihil  est ;  nondum  haec  rescivit  mala. 
Dav,  Quem  ego  nunc  credo,  si  jam  audierit 

sibi  paratas  nuptias. 
Cha.  Audin*  tu  ilium  ? 

Dav.       Toto  me  oppido  exanimatum  quasrere. 
Sed  ubi  quaeram  ?  quo  nunc  primum  intendam  ? 
Cha^  Cessas  alloqui  ? 
Dnv.  Aheo. 
JPam,  Dave  ades,  resiste. 
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Dav.  Qufs  homo  est,  qui  me  ?  6  Pamphile, 
Te  ipsum  qucBro.   Euge  6  Charine  !  amho  oppov' 

Pam.  Dave,  perii.  [_tune  :vos  volo. 

Dav.  Quin  tu  hoc  audi. 

Pam.  Interii. 

Duv.  Quid  tinieas^  scio.  [(26) 

Cha.  Mea  quidem  hercle  certe  in  dubio  vita  est.  ^ 

Dav.  Et.quid  tu,  scio. 
Nuptiae  mihi. 

Dav.  Et  id  scio. 

Pam.  Hodife. 

Dav.  Obtundis,  tametsi  intelhgo. 
Id  paves^  ne  ducas  tu  illam :  tu  autem,  ut  ducas^  ^^$. 

Cha.  Rem  tenes. 

Pam.  Isthuc  ipsum.  [vidJEr^^ 

Dav.  Atqui  isthuc  ipsum,  nil  pericli  est :  im^^tie 

Pam.  Obsecro  te,  quam  primum  hoc  me  lihF= — y^j 
miserum  metu. 

Datf.  Hem, 
Libera:  uxorem  tibi  jam  non  dat  Chremea. 

Pam.  Qui  scis? 

Dav.  Scio. 
Tuus  pater  modo  me  prehendit :  ait  tibi  uxore 
dare  [randi  locu- 

Hodie,  item  alia  multa,  quae  nunc  non  est  na^ 


(26)  In  dubio  vita.  This  and  the  hke  passages  (as  w^^l 
as  those  regarding  fear),  are  to  be  understood  as  havic^^ 
relation  to  the  alternate  libraiions  of  the  moon. 
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!^ODti&ui!i  ad  te  properans  percurro  ad  foiuin,  Xit 
dicam  tibi  haec.  [sum  locum. 

!3bi  te  non  invenio,  ibi  ascendo  in  quendam  excels 
THrcumspicio :  nusquam :  fort^  ibi  hujus  video  Byr- 
rhiam :  [cogito. 

3.c^o:  negat  vidisse :  mihi  molestuis,  quid  agam, 
Redeunti  interea  ex  ips&  re  is)  incidit  suspicio : 

hem, 
Paulul{imobsoni,i^«7/«  tristis^de  improviso  nuptise. 
Son  cohaerent. 

Pam.  Quorsumnam  isthuc  ? 

Dav.  Ego  me  continu6  ad  Chremem. 
Cum  illo  advenio,  soHtudo  ante  ostium  :  jam  id 
gaudeo. 

iPam.  Reetfe  dicis,  perge. 

Dav.  Maneo :  interea  introire  neminem 
Video, exire  neminem,  matroDamnullam,  inaedibus 
Nil  oraati,  nil  tumulti ;  accessi,  introspexi. 

Pam.  Scio. 
M^tgnufm  signum. 

Dav.  Num  videntur  convenire  haec  nuptiis  ? 

Pam.  Non  opinor,  Dave. 

X)av.  Opinor,  narras  ?  non  rectfe  accipi». 
Certa  res  est :  etiam  puerum  inde  abiens  conveni 
Chremis,  (27)  [seni. 

Olera  et  pisciculos  minutos  ferre  oholo  in  co&nam 

(£7)  Chremes's  foot-boy  may  have  the  same  prototype 
as  Cupid  in  Hudibras^  drawn  ante  in  fig.  2i2. 

VOLt  IV.  E 
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Cha.  Xiberattis  sum,  Dave,  hodie  tud  opera. 

Dui>.  At  iiuUus  quidem. 

Cha*  Quid  ita  ?  nemp^  huic  prorsus  illam  non 

Dav.  Kidiculum  caput.  '  [dat» 

Quasi  necesse  sit,  si  huic  non  dat,  te  illam  uxorem 
Nisi  vides,  nisi  senis  acnicos  oras,  anihis.  [ducere. 

Cha,  Benfe  mones. 
Jbo  :  etsi  hercle  siaepe  jam  me  spes  haec  frustrata 
est.  Vale. 

SCENA  III. 
Pamphilus,  Davus. 

Pam.  Quid  igitur  sibi  volt  pater?  i?Mr«wM/a/*^ 

Dav.  Ego  dicam  tibi. 
Si  id  succenseat  nunc,  quia  non  dat  tibi  uxorem 

Chremes. 
Ipsu  sibi  esse  injurius  videatur:  neque  id  injuria; 
Priusquamtuumanimum,  ut  sese  habeat  ad  nup-. 

tias,  perspexerit. 
Sed  si  tu  negaris  ducere,  ibi  culpam  in  te  transferetr 
Tum  illae  turbae  fient. 

Pam.  Quid  vis?  patiar? 

Dav.  Pater  est ;   Pamphile. 
Difficile  est ;  tum  haBC  sola  est  mulier)  dictum  ae 

factum  invenerit 
Aliquam  causam,  quamobrem  ejiciat  oppide. 

Pam.  Ejiciat? 

Dav.  Cito. 
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Pam.  Cedo  igitur,  quid  faqiam,  Dave? 

Dav.  Die  te  ducturum* 

Pam.  Hem! 

Dav.  Quid  est? 

Pam.  Ego  dicam  ? 

Dav.  Cur  non  ? 

Pam.  Nunquam  faciam. 

Dav.  Ne  nega, 

Pam:  Suadere  noli* 

Dav.  Ex  e^  re  quid  fiat,  vid6. 

Pam.   Vt  ab  illd  excludar^  hue  concludar^ 

Dav.  Non  ita  est. 
Nempfe  hoc  sic  esse  opinor  dicturum  patrem: 
Ducas  volo  hodie  uxorem  ;  tu,  ducam,  inquies: 
Cedo,  quid  jurgabit  tecum?  hlc  reddes  omnia. 
Quae  nunc  sunt  certa  ei  consilia,  incerta  ut  fient, 
Sine  omni  periclo  :  nam  hocce  baud  dubium  est, 

quin  Cbrenies 
Tibi  non  det  gnatum;  nee  tu  e^  caus&  minueris 
Haec  quae  facis,  ne  is  suam  mutet  sententiam« 
Patri  die  velle:  ut,  cum  velit  tibi  jure  irasci,  non 
queat.  [his  moribus 

Nam  quod  tu  speres,  propulsabo  facile:  uxorem 
Dabit  nemo ;  inopem  inveniet  potiiis,  quam  te  cor- 
rumpi'  sinat :  [feeeris* 

Sed  si  te  aequo  animo  ferr  eaccipiet^  negligentem 
Aliam  otiosus   quj^ret,  interea  aliquid  accederit 

PaA.  Itan*  credis?  [boni. 

E  9 
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Dav.  Haud  dubrum  id  quidem  est. 

Pam.  Vide,  quo  inducas. 

Dav.  Quin  taces  ? 

Pam.  Dicam,  puerum  autem  ne  resciscat  mihi 
esse  ex  ill&,  cautio  est: 
N^m  poUicitus  sum  suscepturum. 

Dav.  O  facinus  auda!& ! 

Pam.  Hanc  fidem, 
Sibi,  me  obsecravit  qui  se  sciret  -non  deseriurum, 
ut  darem.  [trisiem  sentiat. 

Dav.  Curabitur :  sed  paler  adest ;  cave,  te  esse 

SCENA  IV. 

SiMO,  DaYUS,  PAMPHILtrS. 

Sim.Revisoj  quid  agant  aut  quid  captent  consilt. 

Dav  Hie  nunc  non  dubitat  quin  te  ducturom 
Viexrit  meditatus  alicund^  ex  solo  loco :       [neges. 
Orationem  sperat  invenisse  se, 
Qu&  difierat  te :  proin*tu  face,  apud  te  ut  sies. 

Pam.  Mod6  ut  possim  Dave. 

Div.  Crede  hoc  mihi  inquam,  Pamphile, 
Nunquam  hodi^  tecum  commutaturum  patrem 
Unnm  esse  verbum,  si  te  dices  ducere. 

SCENA  V. 

Btrrhia,  Simo,  Davus,  Pamphilu^. 

Sp".  Heras  me,  rilictis  rebus,  jussit  Pamphthm 
a  ob$ervare,  ut,  quid  ageret  de  nuptiis, 
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Scirem,  id  propterea  nunc  kunc  venientem  sequor. 
Jpsum  adeo  prwsto  video  cum  Davo,  hoc  agam. 

Sim.   Utrumque  adesse  video. 

Dav.  Hem,  serva. 

Sim.  Pamphile. 

Dav.  Quasi  de  improviso  respice  ad  eum,. 

Pam.  Ehem  pater. 

J)av.  Probe. 

Sim.  Hodi^  uxorem  ducas,  ut  dixi,  volo. 

Byr.  Nunc  nostrae  parti  timeo,  quid  hie  respon- 
deat. 

Pam.  Neque  istic  neque  a(ibi  tibi  usquam  erii 
in  me  mora. 

Byr.  Hem ! 

Dav.  Obmutuit. 

Byr.  Quid  dixit  ? 

Sim.  Facis,  ut  te  decet, 
Cum  isthuc,  quod  postulo,  impetro  cum  gratis. 

Hav.  Sum  verus  ? 

Byr  Herus,  quantum  audio,  uxore  excidit. 

Sim.  I  jam  nunc  intro^  ne  in  mori,  cum  opu' 
sit,  sies. 

Pam.  Eo. 

Byr.  NuM  ne  in  re  esse  homini  cuiquam  fidem  ? 
Yerum  iilud  verbum  est,  volg6  quod  dici  solett 
Omnes  sibi  malle  melius  esse,  quam  alteri. 
Ego  illam  vidi  virginem :  form&  bon& 
M^xuni  yidere :  quo  aequior  sum  Pamphilo, 


Si  se  iilam  in  somnis,  quam  ilium,  amplecti  maluit. 
Renunciabo,  ut  pro  hoc  malo  mihi  det  malum. 

S  C  E  N  A    VL 

Davus,  Simo. 

Dav.  Hie  nunc  me  credit  aliquam  sibi  fallaciam 
Portare,  et  eSi  me  hie  restitisse  gratis. 
Sim.  Quid  Davus  narrat  ? 
Dav.  M,i\\xk  quidquam  nunc  quidem, 
Sim.  Nihil  ne?  hem. 
Dav.  Nihil  prorsus. 
Sim.  Atqui  expeetabam  quidem. 
Dav.  Praeter  spem  evenit:    sentio:   hoc  mal^ 

habet  virum. 
Sim.  Potines  mihi  verum  dicere  ? 
Dav.  Nihil faciliiLs. 

Sim.  Numilli  molestJE  quidpiam  hae  sunt  nup- 

Hujusce  propter  consuetudinem  hospitae  ?      ftiae, 

Dav.  Nihil  hercle :  aut  si  adeo,  bidui  est,  aut 

Haec  soUicitudo  :  nostin'?  deinde  desinet ;  [tridui 

Etenim  eam  secum  rem  recta  reputavit  vi&. 

Sim.  Laudo. 

Dav.    Dum  licitum  est  illi,  dumque  aetas  tulit, 

Amavit :  tum  id  clam  :  cavit,  ne  unquam  infamiae 

Ea  res  sibi  esset,  ut  virum  fortem  decet. 

Nunc  uxore  opus  est :  animum  ad  uxorem  appulit. 

Sim.  Subtristis  visu  €5^  esse  aliquantul^m  mihi. 
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Sim.  Nihil  propter  banc  rem:    sed  est,  quod 

Sim.  Quidnam  est  ?  [succenset  libL 

Dav.  Puerile  est. 

Sim.  Quid  est  ? 

Dav.  Nihil. 

Sim.  Quin  die,  quid  est  ? 

Dav.  Ait  nimium  parce  facere  sumptum. 

Sim..  Mene  ? 

Dav.  Te. 
Vix,  inquit,  dracbmis  obsonatus  est  decern : 
Num  filio  videtur  uxorem  dare  ? 
Quem,  inquit,  vocabo  ad  ccBnam  meorum  cBqualium 
Potissimum  nunc  ?  et,  quod  dicendum  hie  siet, 
Tu  quoque  perparce  nimium  :  non  lai^do. 

Sim.  Tace. 

Dav.  Cdmmovi. 

Sim.  Ego,  istaec  rectfe  ut  fiant,  videro. 
Quidnam  hoc  rei  est  ?  quidnam  hie  volt  veterator 
sibi  ?  [rei  caput. 

Nam  si  hie  mali  est  quidquam,  hem  illic  est  huic 

ACTUS  III.r-SCENA  I. 

Mysis,  Simo,  Dajvus,  Lesbia,  Glyceriui^. 

My^.  Ita  pol  quidem  res  est,  ut  dixti  Lesbia : 
Fidelem  haud  ferme  mulieri  invenias  virum. 
Si^n.  Ab  Andria  est  ancilla  haec :  quid  narras  ^ 
Dav.  Ita  est. 
Mifs.  Sed  hie  Pamphilus. 
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,    Sim.  Quid  dicet  ? 
^  ^M^s.  Firmavit  fidem. 

Sim.  Hem.  [facta  sit. 

Dav.  Utinam  aut  hie  surdus,  aut  hsec  muta 

Mffs.  Nam  quod  peperisset,  jussit  toUi. 

Sim.  O  Jupiter,  [pra^icat. 

Quid  ego  audio  ?  actum  est,  siquidem  hasc   vera 

Les.  Bonum  ingenium  narras  adolescentis. 

Mys.  Optimum. 
Sed  sequere  me  introj  he  in  mork  illi  sis. 

Les.  Sequor.  [nlam  ? 

Dav.  Quod  remedium  nunc  huic  malo  inve* 

Sim.  Quid  hoc  ? 
Adeon*  est  demens?  ex  peregrin^  ?  jam  scio :  ah  ! 
Vix  tandem  sensi  stolidus. 

Dav.  Quid  hie  sensisse  ait  ?  [lacia. 

Sim.  Haec  primum  adfertur  jam  mihi  ab  hoc  fal- 
Hanc  simulat  parere,  quo  Chremetem  absterreant 
.    Gly.  Juno  Lucina  fer  opem,  serva  me  obsecro. 

Sim.  Hui,  tam  cito?  ridiculum:  postquamante 
ostium 
Me  audivit  stare,  approperat,  non  sat  commodfe 
Divisa  sunt  temporibus  tibi,  Dave,  haec. 

Dav.  Mihin'? 

Sim,  Num  immemor  es  discipuli  ? 

Dav.  Ego,  quid  narres,  nescio. 

Sim.  Hiccine  si  me  imparatum  in  veris  nuptii^ 
Adortus  esset,  quos  mihi  ludos  redderet  ? 
Nunc  hujus  periclo  fit  v  ego  inportu  navigoy 
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SCENA  11. 

Lesbia,  Archillis,  Simo,  Davus. 

-    LtB*  Adhuc^   Archillis ;  qua  adsolent^  qtueque 

oportent 
Signa  ud  saluteni  esse,  omnia,  huic  esse  video* 
Nunc  pnmum^fac,  isth(BC  ut  lavet:  post  deinde, 
Quod  jussi,  ei  date  bihere,  et  quantum  imperayi, 
Date:  niox  ego  hue  revertor. 
Per  castor'  scitu'  puer  natu*  est  Pamphilo, 
Deos  quaeso,  ut  sit  supertes :  quamdoquidem  ipse 

est  ingenio  bono,  [injuriam. 

Cumque  huic  veritus  est  optumaeadolescentifacere 

Sim.  Vel  hoc  quis  Hon  credat,  qui  norit  te,  abs 

Dav.  Quidnam  id  est  ?  [te  esse  ortum  ? 

Sim.  Non  imperabat  coram,  quid  opus  facto 

esset  puerperse  :  [mat  de  vi& : 

Sed  postquam  egressaest,  illis,  quae  sunt  intus,  cla- 
O  Dave,  itan  contemnor  abs  te?  autiitane  tandem 

idoneus 
Tibi  videor  esse,  quem  tam  apertfe  fallere  incipias 

dolis  ?  [verim^ 

Saltem  accurate,  ut  metui  videar  certh ;  si  resci- 
^   Dav.  Cert^  hercle  nunc  hie  se  ipsus  iallit,  aut 

ego. 
Sim.  Edixin'  tibi  ?  [retulit  ? 

Interminatus  sum,  ne  fecere?  num  veritus?  quid 
Credon'  tibi    hoc  nunc,  peperisse  banc  h  Pam- 

philo? 
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Dav.  Teneo,  quid  erret:  (28)  quid  ego  agam, 
habeo. 

Sim.  Quid  taces?  [sint  haecsic  fore. 

Dav.  Quid  credas?  quasi  non  tibi  rebunciata 

Sim.  Mihin'  quisquam? 

Dav.  Eho,  an  tute  int^llexti  hoc  adsimulari  ? 

Sim.  Irrideor. 

Dav.   Renunciatum  est:  nam  qui  isthaec  tibi 
incidit  suspicio  ? 

Sim.  Qui?  quia  te  noram. 

Dav.  Quasi  tu  dicas,  factum  id  con^lio  meo. 

Sim.  CeTth  enim  scio.  [Simo. 

Dav.  Non  satis  me  pern6sti  etiam,  qualia  aim, 

Sim.  Ego  ne  te  ? 

Dav.  Sed,  si  quid  narrare  occoepi,  continu6  dari 
Tibi  verba  censes . 

Sim.  Falso. 

Dav.  Itaque  hercle  nihil  jam  mutire  audeo. 

Sim.  Hoc  ego  scio  unum,  neminem peperisae  hie. 

Dav.  Intellextin'  ?  [ostium. 

Sed  nihilo  seciu*  mox  deferent  puerum  hue  ante 

Id  ego  jam  nunc  tibi  renuncio,  here,  futurum,  ut 

scis  sciens:  [silio,  aut  dolis« 

Ne  tu  hoc  mihi  posterius  dicas,  Davi  factum  cpn- 


(28)  Erret  here,  et  passim,  throughout  the  play.  Such 
expressions  allude  to  the  moon,  considered  anciently  as  4 
planet.  « 
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ProrsuB   k  me  opinionem   banc  tuam  esse   ego 
amotam  volo. 
Sim.  Unde  id  scis? 

Dav.  Audivi,  et  credo:  multa concurrent  simul, 
Qui  conjecturam  banc  nunc  facio :  jam  primum 
bsec  se  h  Pampbilo         [postquam  videt 
Gravidam  dixit  esse:  inventurti  est  falsum:  nunc,  . 
Nuptias  domi  apparari,  missa  est  ancilla  illic6 
Obstetricem  accersitum  ad  earn,  et  puerum  ut  ad- 
ferret  simul.  [nuptiae. 
Hoc  nisi  fit,  puerum  ut  tu  videas,  nil  moventur 
Sim.  Quid  ais  ?  cum  inteliexeras  [philo? 
Id  consilii  capere,  cur  non  dixti .  extempl6  Pam- 
Dav.  Quis  igitur  eum  ab  illk  abstraxit,  nisi  ego  ? 
nam  omnes  nos  quidem 
Scimus,   quam  misere   banc   amarit:    nunc  sibi 
uxorem  expetit.                            [nuptias 
Postrein6  id  mi  hi  da  negoti :  tu  tamen  idem  has 
Perge  facere  i  ta,  u  t  facis :  et  id  spero  adj  u  turos  deos* 
Sim.  Imo  abi  intro :  ibi  me  oppenre^  et,  quod 
para  to  opus  est,  para. 
Non  iinpulit  me,  haec  nunc  omnino  ut  crederem. 
Atque  baud  scio,  an,  quae  dixit,  sint  vera  omnia : 
Sed  parvi  pendo,  illud  mibi  multo  maxumum  est. 
Quod   mihi   pollicitu*    est  ipsus  gnatus :     nunc 

Cbremem 
Conveniam:  orabo  gnato  uxorem :  id  si  impetro, 
Quid  alias  pialim,  quam  liodie  has  fieri  nuptias  ? 
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Nam  gnatus  quod  poUicitu'  est,  baud  dtfbium  est 
Si  nolit,  quin  eum  merito  passim  cogere.       [mihi, 
Atque   ade6    in    tempore  eccum  ipsum  obviam 
Chremem. 

SCENA  III. 
SiMo,  Chremes. 

Sim.  Jubeo  Chremetem. 

Chr.  Oh,  te  ipsum  quterebam. 

Sim.  Et  ego  te. 

Chr.  Optato  advenis. 
Aliquot  me  adi^re,  ex  te  auditum  qui  aiebant,  b 
di^  filiam  {insanian 

Meam  nubere  tuo  gnato :  id  viso,  tu  ne,  an  iP^ 

Sim.  Ausculta  pauca :  et  quid  ^o  te  velim, 
tu  quod  quaeris,  scies. 

Chr.  Ausculto :  loquere,  quid  velis.  [Chrem 

Sim.  Per   te  deos  oro,   et  nostram  amicitiam 
^ua  incepta  d  parvis  cum  estate  accrevit  simult  ' 
Perque  unicam  gnatam  tuam,  et  gnatum  meum, 
Cujus  tibi  potestas  summa  servandi  datur; 
Vt  me  adjuves  in  hac  re,  atque  itUy  uti  nuptia 
Fuerant  futixrdd,  Jiant. 

Chr.  Ah,  ne  me  obsecra: 
jQuasi  hoc  te  orando  a  me  impetrare  oporteat. 
Alium   esse  censes  nunc  me,   atque  olim,   cuttm 

dabam  ? 
Si  in  rem  est  utrique,  ut  fiant,  accersi  jube. 
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si  ex  ek  re  plus  mali  est,  quam  commocH 
'•^^que ;  id  oro  te,  in  commune  ut  consulas, 
^  ^^^asi  ilia  tua  sit^  Painphilique  ego  sitn  pater. 
«Sii9i.  Imo   ita  volo,    itaque  postulo    ut    fiat, 
Chreme : 


ue  postulem  abs  te,  nisi  ipsa  res  moneat. 
Chr.  Quid  est  ? 

Sim.  Irae  sunt  inter  Glycerium  et  gnatum. 
Chre.  Audio. 

Sim.  Ita  magnae,  ut  sperem  posse  avelli. 
Chre.  Fabulae, 
Sim.  Profect6  sic  est. 
Chre.  Sic  hercle,  ut  dicam  tibi : 
mantium  irae,  amoris  integratio  est.  [datur. 

Sim.  Hem,  id  te  oro,  ut  ante  eamus,  dum  tempu^ 
^!)umque  ejus  lubido  occlusa  est  contumeliis, 
iPrius  quam  harum  scelera  et  lacrumae  conficta^ 

dolis 
Heducunt  animum  aegrotum  ad  misericordiam. 
Uxorem  demus :  spero  consuetudine,  et 
Conjugio  liberali  devinctum,  Chremes, 
Dehinc  facile  ex  illis  emersurum  malis.    [arbitror 
Chre.  Tibi  ita  hoc  videtur,  at  ego  non  posse 
Neque  ilium   banc  perpetu6  habere,  neque  me 
perpeti.  [ceris  ? 

Sim.  Qui  scis  ergo  isthuc,  nisi  periculum  fe- 
Chre.  At  isthuc  periclum  in  filik  fieri,  grave  est. 
Sim.  Nempe  incommoditas  denique  hue  omnis 
redit ; 
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Si  eveniat,  quod  D!  prohibeant,  disces^io* 
At  si  corrigitur,  quot  commoditates,  vide. 
Principio  amico  filiiim  restitueris: 
Tibi  generum  firmum  et  filiae  invenies  virum. 

Chre.  Quid  istic  ?  si  ita  istuc  animum  Indu 
esse  utile, 
Nolo  tibi  ullum  c6inmodum  in  me  claudien 

Sim.  Merito  te  semper  maxumum  feci  Chrei 

Chre.  Sed  quid  ais  ? 

Sim.  Quid  ? 

Chre.  Qui  scis  eos  nunc  discordare  inter  se . 

Sim.  Ipsu*  mihi  Davusj  qui  intimu'  est  eor 


Consiliis,  dixit :  "        [matuf 

£t  is  mihi  suadct,  nuptias,  quantum  queam^^ 
Num  censes  faceret,  filium  nisi  sciret  eadem 

velle  ?  [hue  Dav 

Tuteade6  jam  ejus  audies  verba :  heus,  ev 
Sed  eccum^  video  ipsumforas  exire. 

SCENA  IV. 

Davus,  Simo,  Chremes. 

Dav.  Ad  te  ibam. 

Sim.  Quidnamest? 

Dav.  Cur  non  accersitur?  jam  advesperastr^'i. 
.Sim.  Audin*  tu  ilium  ?'  [faceres  id^sm, 

Ego  dudum  non  nil  veritus  sum  Dave  abs  te,       ne 
Quod  volgus  servorum  solet,  dolis  ut  medelude^r^w, 
Propterea  quod  amat  filius. 
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Dav,  Egon*  isthuc  facerem  ? 

Sim.  Credidi : 
Idque  ade6  metuens  vos  celavi,  quod  nunc  dicdm. 

Dav,  Quid  ? 

Sim.  Scies : 
Nam  propcmodum  habeo  tibi  jam  (idem. 

Dav.  Tandem  agnosti,  qui  siem. 

Sim.  Non  fuerant  nuptiae  futurae.        *  ' 

Dav.  Quid  ?  non  ? 

Sim^  Sed  e&  gratis 
Simulavi,  vos  ut  pertentarem. 

Dav^  Quid  ais  ? 
.  Sim.  Sic  res  est. 
.    Dav.  Vide. 

Nunquam  quivi  ego  isthuc  intelligere:  vah  consi- 
lium callidum. 

Sim.  Hoc  audi,  uthinc'te  jussi  introire^  op- 
portune hie  fit  mihi  obviam. 
.     Dav.  Hem,  numnam  periimus  ? 

Sim.  Narro  huic,  quae  tu  dudum  narr&sti  mihi. 

Dav.  Quidnam  audio  ? 

Sim.  Gnatam  ut  det  oro,  vixque  id  exoro* 

Dav.  Occidi. 

Sim.  Hem,  quid  dixti  ? 

Da^.  Optume,  inquam,  factum. 

Sfffn.,  Nunc  per  hunc  nulla  est  mora. 

Chre.  Domum  modo  ibo:  ut  apparentur,  dicam: 
atque  hue  renuncio. 
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Sim.  Nunc  te  oro,  Dave,  quoniam  solus  nilhi 

effecisti  has  nuptias. 
Dav.  Ego  vero  solus. 
Sim.  Corrigere  mihi  gnatum  porro  eriiterc. 
Dav.  Faciam  hercle  sedul5. 
Sim.  Potes  nunc,  dum  animus  irritatus  est. 
Dav.  Quiescas. 

Sim.  Age  igitur :  ubi  nunc  est  tpsus  ? 
Dav.  Mirum,  ni  domi  est. 
Sim.  Ibo  ad  eum^  atque  eadera  haec,  quae  tibi 

dixi,  dicam  itidem  illi. 
Dav.  NuUus  sum.  [/idscarvid? 

Quid  causae  est,  quin  hinc  in  pistrinum  redd  prO' 
Nihil  est  preci  loci  relictum  :  jam  perturbavi  cwn- 

•    nia : 
Herum  fefelli :  in  nuptias  conjeci  herilem  filium : 
Feci  hodie,  ut  fierent,  insperante  hoc  atque  inyito 
Pamphilo.  [mali : 

Hem  astutia !   quod  si  qui^ssem,  nihil  evenisset 
Sed  eccum  :  ipsum  video  :  occidi :       • 
Utinam  mihi  esset  aliquid  hie,  quo  nunc  me  prae- 
cipitem  darem. 

SCENA   V. 

Pamphilus,  Davus. 

Pam.  Ubi  illic  scehis  est,  qui  me  perdidi(4t 
Dav.  Perii.  (29) 

"'       *  "  ■  ■  I M     ■  ■.■ ■  ■■■■    ■ 

(^9)  Scelus, /urcifer  (presentlj^)  and  comufexl  It  hai 
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Pam*  Atque  hoc  confiteor^  [nuUi  consilii 

Jure  obtigisse:    quandoquidem  tarn   iners,    tarn 

Sum  :  servon'  fortunas  meas  me  commisisse  futili  ? 

£rgo  pretium  ob  stultitiam  fero :  sed  inultum  id 

.  nunquam  a  me  auferet. 

Davk  Postbac  incolumem  sat  scio  fore  me,  nunc 
si  evito  hoc  malum.         [velle  me,  mod6 

Pant.  Nam  quid  ego  nunc  dicam  patri?  negabon* 
Qui  sum  polUcitus  ducere?  qu&  fiduci^  id  facere 
N^ec,  quid  me  nunc  faciam,  scio.  [audeam  ? 

Dav.  Nee  de  me  equidem,  atque  id  ago  seduld. 
Dicam  aliquid  jam  inventurum,  ut  huic  malo  ali« 
quam  prod  u  cam  moram. 

Pam.  Oh. 

Dav.  Visus  sum*  [consiliis  tuis 

Pam.  Ehodum  bone  vir,  quidais?  viden'  me 
Miserum  impeditum  esse? 

Dav.  At  jam  expediam. 

Pam.  Expedies  ? 

Dav.  CertJ;,  Pampbile. 

Pam.  Nempfe,  ut  modo. 

Dav.  Imo  melius  spero. 

Pam.  Oh,  tibi  ego  ut  credamj  furcifer  .^ 
Tu  rem  impeditam  et  perditam  restituas?  hemi 
quo  fretu'  sum, 

i . 

^een    often    observed     above^    that    the    prototype    of 
Davus  is  frequently  likened  lo  the  Devil. 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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Qui  me  hodi^  ex  trahquinissim&  re  conjecisfi  iim^zi 
An  Don  dixi  hoc  esse  futurum  ?  [nupti»»-^B: 

Dav.  Dixti. 

Pam.  Quid  meritus  ? 

Dav.  Crucem.  [dispician^ — i 

Sed  paululiim  sine  ad  me  ut  redeam:  jam  aliqui 

Pam.  Hei  milii,  [cium,  uti  vol 

Cum  non  habeo  spatium,  ut  de  te  sumam  suppl 
Namque  hocce  tempus,  praecavere  mihi  me,  ha 
te  ulcisci,  sinit. 


ACTUS    IV. 


SCENA   1. 

Charinus,  Pamphilus,  Davus. 

Cha.  Hoccine  credibile  est,  aut  memorabih 
Tanta  vecordia  innata  cuiquam  ut  siet, 
Ut  malis  gaudeat  alienisj  atque  ex  ]ncommo€ij» 
Al terms  sua  ut  comparet  commoda  ?  ah,     [mts 
Idne  est  verum?  Imo  id  genus  est  hominum  pes.  J 
In  denegando  modo  queis  pudor  est  paulul&m 
Post  ubi  jam  tempus  est  promissa  perfici, 
Tum  coacti  necessario  se  aperiunt,  et  timeot. 
Et  tameh  res  cogit  eos  denegare :  ibi 
Tum  impudentissima  eorum  oratio  est : 


€ 
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Qui  tu  es  ?  quis  mihi  es  ?  cur  raeam  tibi  ?  heud, 

Proxumus  sum  emoget  roifai  :  attamen  ubi  fides. 

Si  roges,  nihil  pudet:  hie,  ubi  opus  est,  [tur. 

Non  verentur  :  illic,  ubi  nihil  opus  est,  ibi  veren-' 

Sed  quid  agam  ?   adeamne  ad  eum,  et   cum  eo 

injuriam  banc  expostulem  ?  [promoveris. 

-Mala  ingeram  multa  ;  atque  aliquis  dicat,  nihif 

Muhum :  molestus  cert^  ei  fuero,  atque  animo 

morem  gessero.  [^Dii  respiciunty  perdidi. 

Pdm.  Charine,  et  me  et  te  imprudens,  nisi  quid 

Cha.  Ita   ne  imprudens  ?    tandem  inventa  est 

causa :  solvisti  fidem. 
Pam.  Qui  tandem  ?  [las  ? 

Cha.  Etiam  nunc  me  dncere  istis  dictis  postu- 
Pam.  Quid  isthuc  est  ?  [tibi, 

Cha.  Postquam  me  amare  dixi,  complacita  est 
'Heii  me  miserum,  quum  tuum  animum  ex  animo 
spectavi  meo. 
Pam.  Falsu^es.  (30)  [^audium, 

Cha.  Non  tibi  satis  esse  hoe  visum  solidum  est« 
Nisi  me  lactasses  amantem,  et  fals&  spe  produceres  ? 
Habeas.  [ser  miser, 

Pam.  Habeam?  ah  nescis  quantis  in  malis  ver- 


(30)  Falsus  es.  This  and  the  like  expressions,  of  which 

there  are  many  in  this  play^  are  to  be  understood  as  of  the 

mtfon's  having  only  a  borrowed  light  and  none  oFher  own: 

the  same  thing  was  jnst  now  intimated  by  the  expression, 

'■nisi  quid  Dii  respiciunt. 

F  2 
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Quantasque    hie    suis    consiliis    mihi    confecit^ 

solicitudinesi 
MeM  carnufex.  [pluiA  capit. 

Cha.  Quid  isthuc  tarn  mirum,  si  de  te  exem- 

Pam.  Haud  isthuc  dicas,  si  cogn6ris  vel  me  vel 
amorem  meum.         [nunc  propterea  tibi 

Cha.  Scio,  cum  patre  altercasti  dudum,  et  is 
Succenset,  nee  te  quivet  hodie  cogere,  lUam  u 
>iuceres.  \meas 

Pam.  Imo  etiam  quo  tu  minus  scis 
Hae  nuptise  non  apparabantur  mihi, 
Nee  postulabat  nunc  quisquani  uxorem  dare. 

Cha.  Scio:  tu  coactus  tu&  voluntate  es. 

Pam.  Mane, 
Nondum  etiam  scis, 

Cha.  Scio  equidem  ilium  ducturum  esse  te. 

Dav.  Cur  me  eneeas?  hoe  audi :  nunquam  de 
Instare^  ut  dicereni  esse  ducturum  patri :  \$titii 
Suadere,  orare,  usque  ade6  donee  perpulit. 

Cha.  Quis  homo  isthuc  ? 

Pam,  Davos. 

Cha.  Davos  ? 

Pam.  Davos  omnia. 

Cha.  Quamobrem  ? 

Pdm.  Nescio  nisi  mihi  Deos  satis 
Scio  fuisse  iratos,  qui  auscultaverim. 

Cha.  Factum  hoe  est  Dave  ? 

Dav.  Factum  est. 
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Cha.  Hem  quid  ais,  scelus  ? 
At  tibi  Dii  dignum  faciis  exitium  duint.         [tias 
Eho,  die  mihi,  si  omnes  hunc  conjectum  in  nup- 
Inimici  vellent,  quod,  ni  hoc,  consilium  darent  ? 

Dav.  Deceptus  sum,  at  non  defatigatiis. 

Cha.  Scio. 
*     Dav.  Hac  non  successit,  ali&  aggrediemur  vi&: 
' '  Nisi  id  putas,  quia  prim6  processit  parum, 
Non  posse  jam  ad  salutem  converti  hoc  malum. 

Pam.  Imo  etiam  :  nam  sati'  credo,  si  advigila-' 
Ex  unisgeminas  mihi  conficies  nuptias.       [yensy 

Dav.  Ego  Pamphile  hoc  libi  pro  servitio  debeo» 
Conari  manibus,  pedibus,  nocteisque  et  dies 
Capitis  periculum  adire,  dum  prosim  tibi. 
Tuum  est,si  quid prseterspem evenit,ml  ignoscere. 
Parum  succedit  quod  ago,  at  fiicio  sedul6. 
Yel  mi?lius  tu  aliud  reperi,  me  missum  face. 

Pam.  Cupio ;  restitue  in  quern  me  accepisti 

Dav.  Faciam.  [locum. 

Pam.  At  jam  hoc  opus  est.  [(31) 

Dav.  Hem,  st,  mane:  crepuit  a  Glycerio  ostium. 

(31)  III  fig.  122  is  given  a  drawing  of  .lycerium  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  as'situate^  in  lights  about  the  center  of 
the  moon^  with  her  head  to  the  north  and  face  to  the  left. 
Fig.  123  gives  a  drawing  of  the  child  itself  separately^  as 
laid  upon  leaves  of  the  ver  vene  plant,  at  the  door  of  Chremes. 
The  prototype  of  the  child's  figure  as  so  circumstanced 
may  be  seen  in  the  strong  blaze  (or  explosion,  as  it~  were) 
of  lights  towards  the  southern  margin  of  the  moon.    If 


TO 

Patn.  Nihil  ad  te. 

Dav,  Qusro. 

Pam.  Hem,  nunccine  demum  ? 

Hav.  At  jam  hoc  tibi  inventumdabo. 

the  poeition  of  the  child,  as  situate  in  the  diood  where  he 
is  thus  drawD  from  his  prototype,  be  considered  nith  refer- 
ence to  the  several  positions  there  of  Mysis,  Davos,  Pun- 
pbilum,  Chretnesj  and  the  lest,  it  wilt  serve  to  explain  the 
vatious  incideots  mentioned  in  the  4th  and  5th  Scenes  sf 
this  fourth  Act. 

Fig.  122. 


J5g.  123. 


.Sf-^1 
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SCENA  II. 

YSi$»  Pamphilus,  Charinus,.Davus. 

f^.  Jam,  ubi  ubi  erit,  inventum  tibi  curabo, 

et  meeum  adducium  [macerare. 

a  Pamphilum :  tu  mod6,  anime  mi,  noli  te 
m.  My  sis.  [te  offkrs. 

fs.  Quid  est  ?  hem  Pamphile,  opiumer  mihi 
m.  Quid  est  ?  [^sese  venias : 

fS.  Orare  jussit,  si  se  ames,  hera,  jam  ui  ad 
■e  ait  te  Gupere. 

m.  Vah,/?en7:  hoc  malum  int^ascit. 
16  me,  atque  illam  opera  tua  nunc  miseros 

solicitarier  ?  [scnsit. 

ideirco  accersor,  nuptias   quod  mi  apparari 

a.  Quibu'  quidem  qtfamfacile  poterat  qui- 

esci,  si  hie  qui^sset.  [ifisiiga. 

\v.  Age,  81  hie  non  insanit-  satis  sua  sponte^ 
fS.  Atque  sedepol, 

I  est,  proptereaque  Dunc  misera  in  moerore  est. 
m.  Mysis,  [deserturum, 

)mneis  tibi  adjuro   Deos :  mmquatn  emn^me 
si  capiundos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  om- 

nem  homilies.  [ycUeant, 

mihi  expetivi,  cpntigit :  conv^iunt  mores  : 

inter  nos  dissidium  volunt :  hanc^  nisi  nwrs, 

fs.  Resipisco.  [miadifnei  n^m#. 
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P(im.  Non  Apollinis  magi  verumy  atque  hoc 
responsum  est,  (33) 
Si  poterit  fieri,  ut  ne  pater  per  me  stetisse  creda 
Quo  min{is  has  fierent  nuptiae  ;  volo :  sed  si  id  no 
poterit ;  [cred 

Id  faeiam,  in  proclivi  quod  est,  per  me  stetisse 
Quis  videor  ? 
Ch'a.  Miser  aque  atque  ego. 
Dav.  Consilium  quaere. 
Cha.  Fort  is  es. 
Scio,  quid  conere, 

Dav.  Hoc  ego  tibi  prefect^  eifectum  reddam* 
Pam.  Jam  hoc  opus  est. 
Dav.  Quin  jam  habeo. 
Cfia.  Quid  est  ? 

Dav.  Huic,  non  tibi,  habeo ;  ne  erres. 
Cha.  Sat  habeo. 
Pam.  Quid  facias  ?  cedo. 
Dav.  Dies  hie  mi.  utsii  sati\  vereor^ 
^dagendum  :  ne  vacuum,  esse  me  nunc  ad  oar 
randun^  credas,    ^  [esM. 

Froinde  hinc  vos  amolimini :  nam  mi  impediments 
Pam,  Ego  hapc  yisa9i. 
Dav.  Quid  tu  ?  quo  hinc  te  agis  ? 


(32)  This  mention  of  Apollo  contains  a  very  forcible  alltt- 
tion  to  the  characters  in  themooi)  being  imag^  of  those 
pj^Iy  in  the  sup. 
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Cha.  Verum  vis  dicam  ? 

Dav.  Imo  etiacn 
Narrationis  incipit  mihi  iDitium. 

Cha.  Quid  me  fiet  ? 

Dav.  £ho  impudens,  non  satis  habes,  quod  tibi 
dieculam  addo, 
Quantum  huic  promoveo  nuptias  ? 

Cha.  Dave,  attamen. 

Dav.  Quid  ergo  ? 

Cha.  Ut  ducam. 

Dav.  Ridiculum. 

Cha.  Hue  face  ad  me  venias,  si  quid  poteris* 

Dav.  Quid  veniam  ?  nihil  habeu. 

Cha.  Attamen  si  quid. 

Dav.  Age,  veniam. 

Cha.  Si  quid, 
Domi  ero.  [hu. 

Dav.  Tu  My  sis  J  dum  exeo^  parumper  opperire 

Mys.  Quapropter? 

Dav.  Ita  facto  est  opus. 

Mys.  Matura. 

Diiv.  Jam^  inquam,  hie  adero. 

SCENA  III. 

Mysis. 

Mysis,  Nil  ne  esse  proprium  cuiquam  ?    Dii 
Tostram  fidem.  [philum, 

* 

Summum  bQHum  esfie  berae  putabam  bunc  Vzmr 
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Amicum,  amatorem,  virum,  in  quovis  loco 
Paratum  :  verum  ex  eo  nunc  misera  quern  capit 
Dolorem?  facile  hie  plus  mali  est,  quam  illic  boni.- 
Sed  Davus  exit:  (33)  mi  homo,  quid  isthuc  ob- 
Quo  portas  puemm  ?  [secro  est  ? 

SCENA  IV. 
Davus,  Mysis, 

Dav.  Mysis,  nunc  opus  est  tu&  [astuti^. 

Mihi    ad   hanc   rem   expromptft  memori^   atque 

Mys.  Quidnam  incepturus  ? 

Dav.  Recipe  a  ine  hunc  ocHls^ 
Atque  ante  nostramjanuam  appone. 

Mys.  Obsecro, 
Humi  ne  ? 

Dav.  Ex  ard  hinc  sume  verbenas  tibi^ 
Atque  eas  substerne. 

Mys.  Quamobrem  id  tute  non  facis  ?  [mihi 

Dav.  Quia,  si  forte  opus  ad  herum  jusjuraitdum 
Non  apposuisse,  ut  liquido  possim. 

Mys.  Intelligo. 
Nova  nunc  religio  in  te  isthaec  incessit,  ced6  ? 

(33)  Sed  Davus  exit.  After  what  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  former  notes,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  exits  and  the  entrances  of  the  characters  on  the 
fitage  are  supposed  to  be  conformable  to  the  going  out  and 
coming  into  view  of  the  different  portions  of  the  moon 
which  constitute  their  prototypes. 
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Dav.  Move  ociis  te,  ut,  quid  agam,  porr&  in- 
^ro  Jupiter.  [telligaa. 

Mys.  Quid? 

Dav,  SponscB  pater  intervenii. 
^epudio  consilium,  quod  primum  i  ntenderam. 

JBlfy$.  Nescio  quid  narres. 

Dav»  Ego  quoque  hinc  ab  dexter^ 
iT'enire  me  adsimulabo :  tu,  ut  subservias 
Drationi,  utcunque  opu/  sit,  verbis,  vide. 

Mys.  Ego,  quid  agas,  nihil  intelligo:  sed,  si 
quid  est. 
Quod  mek  opevk  opus  sit  vobis,  aut  tu  plus  vides, 
Manebo,  ne  quid  vostrum  remorer  commodum. 

SCENA  V. 
Chr£M£S,  Mysis,  Davus. 

Chr.  Reverter^  postquam,  quae  opus  fuere  ad 
nuptias 
Gnatae,  paravi,  ut  jubeam  accersi :  sed  quid  hoc? 
Puer  hercle  est :  inulier^  turi  opposuisti  himc  ^ 

My^.   Ubi 
Illic  est? 

Chr.  Non  mihi  respondes? 

Mys.  Hem,  nusquam  est:  vcb  ndserm  mihi^  (34) 
Reliquit  me  horno^  atque  abiit. 
'     ■  ■    '  ■— ■  ■  ■  ■         "      .  .  I  ■  ■■  ■  J      I    I    I  ■  ——.——► 

.    (34)  Fa  misera  mihi!  Mysis,  in  having  the  sameprotOf- 
type  as  Bianca  in  Othello,  has  the  same  also  as  Reynoldp 
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Dav.  Dt  vostram  fidem !  f Iftigamt^ 

Quid  turbae  est  apud  forum  ?  quid  illic  hoininur:^ 
Turn  annona  cara  est:  quid  dicarn  aiiud,  nesck)    ^ 

M^s.  Cur  tu  obsecro  hie  me  solam  ? 

Dav.  Hem,  qu(B  htec  estfabuia  ? 
Eho  Mysis,  puer  hie  unde  est  ?  quisve  hue  attoL^ 

Mys.  Satin*  sanus  es^  qui  me  id  rogites? 

Dav.  Quern  ego  igitur  rogem. 
Qui  hie  neminem  alium  video  ? 

Chr.  Miror,  unde  sit. 

Dau.  Dicturan'  quod  rogo  ? 

3/y*.  An* 

J}av.  Concedo  ad  dexteram. 

Mtfs.  Deliras:  nontuteipse? 

Dav.  Verbum  si  mihi 
Unum,  praBterquank  quod  te  rogo,  faxis,  cave. 

Mi/s.  Male  dicis. 

Dav.  Unde  est  ?  die  clar^, 

Mf/s.  A  nobis. 

Dav.  Ha,  ha,  hae. 
Mirum  vero,  impudent^r  mulier  si  faeit.   [teHigo. 

Chr.  Ab  Andria  est  ancilla  haec,  quantum  \d- 


in  Hamlet>  drawn  in  fig.  6^ ;  an  inspectiou  of  which  figase 
will  shew  that  Reynoldo's  beard  (now  forming  a  part  of 
lb6  dress  of  Mysis)  has  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  no  less 
than  those  marlcs  mentioned  before  in  note  ^S,  and  Awitk 
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Dav.  Adeon'  videmur  vobis  esse  idonei^ 
n  quibus  sic  illudatis  ? 

Chr.  Veni  in  tempore.  [janu&, 

Dav.  Propera  adeo  puerum   toUere    hinc    ab 
Mane  :  cave  quoquam  ex  isthoc  excessis  loco. 
Mys.  Dii  te  eradicent,  ita  me  miseram  terriias. 
Dav.  Tibi  ego  dico,  an  non  ? 
Mys.  Quid  vis  ? 
Dav.  At  etiam  rogas  ? 
Cede,  cujum  puerum  hie  apposuisti,  die  mihi. 
Mys.  Tu  nescis  ? 

Dav.  Mitte  id,  quid  scio:  die,  quod  rogo. 
Mys,  Vestri. 
Dav.  Cujus  vestri  ? 
Mys.  Pamphili. 
Dav.  Hem,  quid  Pamphili  ? 
Mys.  Eho,  an  non  est  ? 
Chr.  Recte  ego  semper  fugi  has  nuptias. 
Dav.  O  facinus  animadvertendum. 
Mys.  Quid  clamitas  ?  [yesperi  ? 

Dav.  Quern  ne  ego  heri  vidi  ad  vos  adfirri 
Mys.  O  hominem  audacem. 
■    Dav.  Verum  vidi  Cdniharam 
Suhfarcinatam . 

Mys.  Diis  pol  babeo  gratias, 
Cum  in  pariundo  aliquot  adfuerunt  liberae. 

Dav.  Nse  ilia  ilium  haud  novit,  cujus  causa 
liaec  incipit. 
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Chremcs,  si  positum  puerum  ante  aedes  viderit, 
Suam  gnatam  non  dabit :  tanto  hercle  magis  dabi 

Chr.  Non  hercle  faciet. 

Dav.  Nunc  ade6,  ut  tu  sis  sciens,  '  [via 

Ni  puerum  toUis,  jam  jam  ego  hunc  mediam 
Provolvam,  teque  ibidem  pervolvam  in  luto^ 

My9.  Tu  pol  homo  non  es  sobtius. 

Dav.  fallacia 
Alia  aliam  trudit:  jam  susurrari  audio^ 
Civein  Atticam  esse  banc. 

Chr.  Hem. 

Dav^  Coactus  legibus 
Eam  uxorem  ducet, 

Mys.  Au^-obsecro,  an  non  civis  est  ? 

Chre.  Jocularium  in  malum  insciens  pen%  in 
cidi.  [advenU: 

Dav.  Quis  hie  loquitur?  6  Chremejper  tempu^^ 
Ausculta.  ' 

Chre.  Audivi  jam  omnia. 

Dav.  Ante  tu  omnia  ? 

Chre.  Audiri  inquam  k  principio. 

Dav.  Audistin'  obsecro  ?  hem 
Scelera:  hancjamoportetin  cruciatum hinc  abripn 
Hie  ille  est :  non  te  credas  Davom  ludere. 

Mys.  Me  miseram :  nihil  pol  falsi  dixi  m!  senex. 

Chre.  Novi  rem  omnem  :  sed  est  Simo  intus  ? 
'    Dav.  Intus  est.  [non  omnia  h^c. 

Mys.  Ne  me  attingas,  sceleste :  si  pol  Glycerio 
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Dav.  Eho  inepta^  nescii^  quid  sit  actum. 

My 8.  Qui  sciam  ?  [fieri, 

Dav.  Hie  socer  est:  alio  pacto  baud  poterat 
Ut  sciret  haec,  quae  volumus. 

Mys.  Hem,  praediceres. 

Dav.  Pauliim  interesse  censes,  ex  animo  omnia, 
Ut  fert  natura,  facias,  an  de  industri&  ? 

SCENA  VL 

Crito,  Mysis,  Davus. 

Cri.  In  hac  habitasse  plated  dictum  est  Chrjr- 
sidem,  (3^) 
Quae  se  inhoneste  optavit  par  are  divitias 
Potiis,  qukm  in  patri^  honest^  paupera  vivere. 
Ejus  morte  ea  ad  me  lege  redierunt  bona. 
Sed  quos  perconter,  video  :  salvete. 

Mys.  Obsecro, 
Quern  video?  est  ne  hie  Crito,  sobrinus  Chrysidis? 
Is  est. 


{S5)  I  apprehend  Crito  to  have  the  same  prototype  at 
Hudibras  in  the  poem  of  that  name.  In  regard  to  the 
term  sycophant^  frequently  applied  to  him^  it  is  observable 
that,  in  whatever  sense  that  word  may  be  used^  whether  as 
iignifying  a  cheat,  deceiver,  or  adulator,  it  seems  to  be 
derivable  from  crvxoy,  afig;  and  Crito  (Hudibras)  has  ia 
fact  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  man  sucking  a  fig,  ^% 
may  be  seen  on  a  view  of  his  prototype  in  the  moon. 
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Chre.  6  Mysis  salve. 

Mys.  Salvos  sis  Crito. 

Chre.  Itan' Chrysis?  hem. 

Mys.  Nos  quidem  pol  miseras  perdidit. 

Chre.  Quid  vos  ?  quo  pacto  hie  ?  sati'  ne  rectfe? 

Mys.  Nos  ne  ?  sic 
Ut  quimus,  aiunt ;  quando  ut  volumus^  noD  licet« 

Chre.  Quid  Glycerium  ?  jam  hie  suqs  parentes 

Mys.  Utinam.  [repperit? 

Chre.  An  nondum  etiam?  haud  auspicat6  hue 

me  appuli :  [pedem  : 

Nam  pol,  si  id  scissem,  nunquam  hue  tetulissem 

Semper  enim  dicta  est  ejus  haec,  atque  babita  est 

sorot : 
Quae  illius  fuerunt,  possidet:  nunc  me  hospitem 
Lites  sequiy  quam  hie  mihi  sit  facile  atque  utile, 
Aliorum  exeropla  commonent :  simul  arbitror. 
Jam  esse  aliquem  amicum,  et  defensorem  ei :  Ham 

ferfe 
Grandiuscula  jam  profecta  est  illinc  :  clamitent. 
Me  sycopTiantam  haereditatem  persequi, 
Mendicum  :  tum,  ipsam  despoliare  non  libet. 

Mys.  O  optume  hospes  pol>  Crito,  antiquum 
obtines. 

Chre.  Due  me  ad  earn,  quando  hue  veni,  ut 

AJys.  Maxume.  [videam. 

Dav.  Sequar  hos:  nolo  me  in  tempore  hoc  videat 
sertex. 
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ACTUS    V. 


SCENA  I. 

Chremes,  Simo. 

Chre.  Sati*  jam,  sati'  Simo,   spectata  erga   te 
amicitia  est  mea : 
Sati*  pencil  coepi  adire  :  orandi  jam  finem  face. 
Dum  Btudeo  obsequi  tibi^  pene  illusi  vitaniJilitB. 
Sim.  Im6  enim  quam  maxumfe  abs  te  postulo 
atque  oro,  Chreme,  [comprobes. 

Ut  beneficium,   verbis   initum   dudum,   nunc  re 
Chre.  Vide,  qu^m  iniquussis  prae  studio:  dum 
efficias  id  quod  cupis,  [cogitas: 

Neque  modum  benignitatis,  neque  quid  me  ores, 
Nam  si  cogites,  remittas  jam  me  onerare  injuriis. 
Sim.  Quibus  ?  [.adolescentulo, 

Chre.  Ah  rogitas  ?    perpulisti  me,  ut  homini 
In  alio  occupato  amore,  abhorrenti  ^b  re  uxori&, 
Filiam  darem  in  seditionem,  atque  incertas  nuptias; 
Ejus  labore  atque  ejus  dolore  gnato  ut  medicare! 
tuo.  [feras. 

Impetr&sti:  incepi,  dum  res  tetulit:  nunc  non  fert; 
Illam  hinc  civem  esse  aiunt:  puer  est  natus:  nos 
m^issos  face. 
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Sim.  O  salve  bone  vir. 

Dav,  Hem  Simo,  6  nosier  ChremeSi 
^Ijmnia  apparata  jam  sunt  intus. 

Chre,  Cur^ti  probfe. 

Dav.  Ubi  voles,  accerse. 

Sim.  Bene  sane :  is  enimverd  hinc  nunc  ahesi. 
Eiiam  tu  hoc  respondes,  quid  isthic  tibi  negotii  est. 

Dav.  Mihin'  ? 

Sim.  Ita. 

Dav.  Mihine  ? 

Sim.  Tibi  ergo. 

Dav.  Modo  introii. 

Sim.  Quasi  ego,  quam  dudum  id  rogem* 

Dav.  Cum  tuo  gnato  una. 

Sim.  Anne  est  intus  Pamphilus?  crucior  miser. 
Eho,  non  tu  dixti  esse  inter  eos  inimicitias,   car- 

Dav.  Sunt.  \nufex? 

Sim.  Cur  igitur  hie  est? 

Chre.  Quid  ilium  censes  ?  cum  iM  litigat. 

Dav.  Imo  vero  indignum^  Chreme,  jam  facinus 

faxo  ex  me  aiidias.  [catus  : 

Nescio  qui  senex  modo  venit :  ellum,  confidens, 

Cum  faciem  videas,  videtur  esse  quantivis  preti : 

Tristis  severitas  inesl  in  voltu^  atque  in  verbis  fide* 

Sim.  Quidnam  adportas  ? 

Dav.  Nil  equidem,  nisi  quod  ilium  audivi  dicere. 

Sim.  Quid  ait  tandem?  [cam. 

Dro.  Glycerium  se  scire  civem  esse  banc  Atti  • 

g2 
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Sim.  Hem  Dromo,  Dromo. 

Dav.  Quid  est  ? 

Sim.  Dromo. 

Dav.  Audi. 

•Sim.  Verbum  si  addideris :  Dromo. 

Dav.  Audi  obsecro. 

Dro.  Quid  vis  ? 

Sim.  Sublimem  hunc  iiitro  rape,  quantiimpoU 

Dro.  Quem  ? 

Sim.  Davom. 

Dav.  Quamobrem  ? 

Sim.  Quia  lubet:  rape  inquam. 

Dav.  Quid  feci  ? 

Sim,.  Rape. 

Dav.  Si  quidquam  mentiium  invenieSy  occidii 

Sim.  Nihil  audio. 
Ego  jam  te  commotum  reddam. 

Dav.  Tamen  etsi  hoc  verum  est. 

Sim.  Tamen. 
Cura  adservandum  vinctum  :   (36)  atque  audiflv?'.^ 
quadrupedem  constringito. 

(36)  Dromo  appears  to  have  the  same  original  in   the 
moon  as  Horatio  in  Hamlet^  drawn  in  fig.  49,  and  the 

I 

same  as  Kent,  in  King  Lear,  after  his  transformation,  when 
be  describes  himself  as  very  expert  at  riding  or  running, 
as  the  appearance  of  his  prototype  warrants)  and  Dromo'i 
name  is  derivable  from  ^^o/xo?,  cursus. — Quadrupedem  cdR- 
stringito,  besides  the  order  it  conveys  to  bind  the  handi 


I  ^ 
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Age,  nunc  jam  ego  pol  hodie,  si  vivo,  tibi 
Ostendam,  herum  quid  sit  pericli  fallere,  et 
[Hi  patrem. 

Chre.  Ah  ne  stsvi  tantoper^. 

Sim.  Chreme, 
Pietatem  gnati :  non  ne  te  miseret  mei  ? 
Fantum  laborem  capere  ob  talem  filium  ? 
Age  Pamphile:  exi  Pamphile :  ecquid  te  pudet  ? 

SCENA  III. 

Pamphilus,  Simo,  Chi^emes, 

Pam.  Quis  me  volt  ?  periiy  pater  est. 

Sim.  Quid  ais  omniuni  ? 

Chre.  Ah. 
Rem  potiiis  ipsam  die,  ac  mitte  mal^  loqui. 

Sim.  Quasi  quidquam  in  hunc  jam  gravius  dici 
Ain*  tandem,  civis  Glycerium  est  ?  [possiet. 

Pam.  Ita  praedicant. 

Sim.  Ita  praedicant  ?   ingentein  confidentiam : 
Num  cogitat,  quid  dicat  ?  num  facti  piget  ?  [(37) 
ffum  ejus  color  pudoris  signum  usquam,  indicat  ? 

md  feet  together  like  the  legs  of  a  quadruped,  may  allude 
also  10  the  circumstance  that  Davus's  (formerly  Ralph's) 
person,  resembles  the  head  and  neck  of  a  horse,  and  con^ 
stitutes,  in  fact,  those  parts  of  Hudibras's  horse. 

(37)  Color  &c.  This  expression  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  his  assurance  has  the  color  of  brass ;  viz.,  that  of  the 
moon. 
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Adeon'  impotenti  esse  aDimo,  ut  praeter  civium 
Morem  atque  legem,  et  sui  voluntatem  patris, 
Tamen  banc  habere  cupiat  cum  summo  probro. 

Pam.  Me  miscrum. 

Sim.  Mod6  ne  id  demum  sensti,  Pamphile  ? 
Olim  isthuc,  olim,  cum  ita  animum  induxt}  tuuiD> 
Quod  cuperes,  aliquo  pacto  efficiundum  tibi, 
Epdem  die  isthuc  verbum  verfe  in  te  accidit. 
Sed  quid  ago  ?  cur  me  excrucio  ?  cur  me  macero  .? 
Cur  meam  senectam  hujus  sollicito  amentia  ?  an 
Pro  hujus  egQ  ut  peccatis  supplicium  sufferam  \ 
Jmo  habeat,  vahat^  vivat  cum  iil^« 

Pam.  Mi  pater,  [patris. 

Sim.  Quid  ml  pater  ?  quasi  tu  iiujus  indigeas 
Domus,  uxor,  liberi  invent!,  invito  patre  : 
Adducti,  qui  illam  civem  hinc  dicant ;  yinceris. 

Pam.  Pater,  licet  ne  pauca  ? 

Sim.  Quid  dices  mihi  ? 

Chre.  Tamen  Simo,  audi, 

Sim.  Ego  audiam  ?  quid  audiam> 
Chremes  ? 

Ckre.  Attamen  dicat,  sine, 

Sim.  Age,  dicat,  sino. 

Pam.  Ego  me  amare  banc  fateor  :  si  id  peccare 

est,  fateor  id  quoque. 

Tibi  pater  me  dedo  :  quidvis  oneris  impone  :   im- 

pera.  [feram. 

Vis  me  uxoreni  ducere?  banc  amittere?  utpotero. 
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Hoc  modo  te  obsecro,  ut  ne  credas  a  me  allegatum 

hunc  senem. 
Sine  me  expurgem,  atque  ilium  hue  coram  addu- 

Sini.  Adduces  ?  [cam. 

Pam,  Sine,  pater. 

Chre,  ^Equum  postulat :  da  veniam. 

Pam.  Sine  te  hoc  exorem. 

Sim.  Sino. 
Quidvis  cupio,  dum  ne  aib  hoc  mefalli  comperiar, 
Chreme.  [est  patri. 

Chre.  Pro  peccato  magno  paulum  supplicii  satis 

SCENA  IV. 

Crito,  Chr£M£s,  Simo,  Pamphilus. 

Cri.  Mitteorare:  una  harum  quaevis  caussa  me, 

ut  faciam,  monet,  [Glycerio. 

Vel  tu^  vel  quod  veruin  est^  vel  qu6d  ipsi  cupio 

Chre.  Andrium  ego  Critonem  video  ?  et  certfe 
Quidtu  Athenas  insolens?  [is  est:  salvos  sis,  Crito. 

Cri.  Evenit :  sed  hiccine  est  Simo  ? 

Chre.  Hie  est.  [civem  esse  ais  ? 

Sim.    Mene  qnaeris?   eho,  tu  Glycerium  hinc 

Cri.  Tu  negas  ? 

Sim.  Itane  hue  paratus  advenis? 

Chre.  Quare? 

Sim.  Rogas?  [centulos 

Tune  impun^hoec  facias?  tune  hie  homines  adoles- 
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Imperitos  renim,  eductos  liberfe,  in  fraudem  illicis? 
Sollicitando,  et  pollicitando  eorum  animos  lactas  ? 

Chre.  Sanun*  es  ? 

Sim.  Ac  meretricios  amores  nuptiis  conglutinas? 

Pant.  Peril :  metuo^  ut  suhstet  hospes. 

Chre.  Si,  Simo,  hunc  noris  satis, 
Non  ita  arbitrere  :  bonus  hie  est  vir. 

Sim.  Hie  vir  sit  bonus  ? 
Itane  adtemperatfe  venit  hodie  in  ipsis  nuptiis, 
Ut  veniret  antehac  nunquam  ?  est  vero   huic  cre- 
dendum  Chreme.  [quod  moneam  probe. 

Pam.  Ni  metuam  patrem,  habeo  pro  illk  re,  ilium 

Sim.  Sycophanta. 

Cri.  Hem. 

Chre.  Sic,  Crito,  est  hie :  mitte. 

Cri.  Videat,  qui  siet.  [audiet. 

Si  mihi  pergit,  quae  volt,  dicere,  ea,  quae  non  volt. 
Ego  isthaec  moveo,  aut  euro?  non  tu  tuum  malum 
aequo  animo  feres?  [sciri  potest: 

Nam,  ego  quae  dico,  vera^  an  falsa  audieres,  jam 
Atticus   quidam  olim   navi  fractd   ad  Andrum 
ejectus  est^  [applicat  (38) 

Et  isthwc  una  parva  virgo:  turn  ille  egens  fortfe 
Primum  ad  Chrysidis  patrem  se. 

Sim.  Fahulam  iiiceptat. 


(38)  Navifracld.  The  ship  drawn  ante  in  fig.  72,  should 
be  inspected  in  regard  to  this  and  other  passage^  that 
follow. 
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Chre,  Sine. 

Cri.  Itane  vero  obturbat? 

Chre.  Perge. 

Cri.  Turn  is  niihi  cognatus  fuit^  [Atticum. 
Qui  eum  recepit :  ibi  ego  audivi  ex  illo  sese  esse 
Is  ibi  mortuus  est. 

Chre.  Ejusnomen? 

Cri.  Nomen  tarn  cito  tibi  ? 
Phania. 

Chre.  Hera,  peril ! 

Cri.  Veriiim  hercle  opinorfuisse  Pbaniam. 
Hoc  cert6  scio,  Rhamnusium  se  aiebat  esse. 

Chre.  O  Jupiter!  [turn  audivere. 

Cri.  JEadem  hcec^  Chreme,  multi  alii  in  Andro 

Chre.  Utinam  id  siet. 
Quod  spero:  eho  die  mihi,  quid  is  earn  turn,  Cri  to? 
Suam  ne  aiebat  esse? 

Cri.  Non. 

Chre.  Cujamigitur? 

N 

Cri.  Fratris  filiam. 

Chre.  Certe  mea  est. 

Cri.  Quid  ais  ? 

Sim.  Quid  tu  ?  quid  ais  ? 

Parn.  Arrige  aures^  Pamphile,  (39) 


(39)  Arrige  aures,  Pamphile!  Observe,  in  regard  lo  this, 
expression,  the  mark  of  light  about  the  region  of  Pamphi- 
lus's  ear. 
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Sim.  Qui  credis  ? 

Chre.  Phania  ille  frater  mcus  fuit» 

Sim.  Norain,  et  scio. 

Chre.  Is  hinc  bellum  fugiens,  meque  in  AsHim 
persequens,  proficiscitur. 
Turn  illam  hie   relinquere  est  verituft:  post  ilki 
Quid  illo  sit  factum.  [nunc  primum  a^dio^ 

Pam.   Vix  sum  apudme:  ita  animus  commoius 

est  metu^  [btmo^ 

Spe,  gaudio^   mirando  hoc  tanto,  tarn  repenthia 

Sim,  N(B  istam  niultimodis  tuam  inveniri gaiideo^ 

Pam.  Credo,  pater. 

Chre.  At  mihi  unus  serupulusetiftm  resftt,  qui 

Pam.  Dignus  es.  [me  mal^  habet. 

Cum  tu&  religione  odio :  nodum  in  scirpo  quietis^ 

Cri.  Quid  istud  est  ? 

Chre.  Nomen  non  convenit. 

Cri.  Fuit  hercle  aliud  huic  parvse. 

Chre.  Quod,  Crito? 
Nunquid  meministi  ? 

Cri.  Id  quaero. 

Pam.  Ego  ne  hujus  memoriam  patiarmeoe 
Yoluptati  obstare,  cum  egomet  possim  in  hac  re 

medicari  mihi  ? 
Non  patiar:  heusChreme:  quodquaeris,  Pasubula* 

Cri.  Ipsa  est. 

Chre.  Ea  est? 

Pam.  Ex  ips^  millies  audivi,. 
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Sim.  Omneis  nos gaudere  hoc  Chreme, 
Te  credo  credere. 

Chre.  Ita  me  Dii  amenta  credo. 

Pam.  Quid  restat,  pater  ? 

Sim,  Jam  dtidum  res  reduxit  me  ipsa  in  gra-- 

Pam.  O  lepidum  patrem.  [^tium^ 

De  uxore  ita,  ut  possedi,  nihil  putat  Chremes, 

Chre.  Causa  optuma  est : 
Nisi  quid  pater  aliud  ait. 

Pam.  Nempfe. 

Sim.  Scilicet. 

Chre.  'Dos,  (4Q)  Pamphile,  est 
J)ecem  talenta. 

Pam.  Accipio. 

Chre.  Propero  adjiliam:  eho  mecum  Criio  : 
K?tiB  illam  me  haud  nosse  credo. 

Sim.  Cur  uon  illam  hue  transferrejuhes  P 

Pam.  Rectfe  admones.  Davo  ego  isthuc  dedam 
jam  negoti. 

Sim.  Non  potest. 

Pam.  Quis? 

Sim.^  Quia  habet  aliud  magis  ex  sese,  et  majus. 

Pam.  Quidnam? 

(40)  This  dowry  of  ten  talents  ma}'  regard  the  Roman 
numeral  X,  the  prototype  of  which  (as  introduced  in  XII, 
in  fig.  48,  ante)  occupies  the  same  space  in  the  moon  as 
^he  person  of  Glycerium. 


r> 
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Sim.  Vinctns  est, 

Pam.  Pater,  non  rect^  vinctus  est. 

Sim.  Haud  ita  jussi. 

Pam.  Jube  solvi  obsecro. 

Sim.  Age  fit. 

Pam.  At  matura. 

Sim.  Eo  intro. 

Pam.  O  faustum^  etfelicem  hunc  diem. 

SCENA  V. 

CnARiNus,  Pampiiilus. 

Cha.  Proviso,    quid   agat    Pampbilus:    atque 

Pam.  Aliquisforsan  me  putet  [eccum. 

Non  hoc  putare  verum:  at  niihi  nunc  sic  esse  hoc 

verum  tubet.  [arbitror 

Ego  vitam   Deorum   propterea  sempiternam  esse 

Quod  voluptates  eorum  proprioe  sunt:  nam  mihi 

immortalitas  [serii^ 

Parta  est^  si  nulla  huic  (sgritudo  gaudio  interces^ 

Sed  quern  ego  potissimum  exoptem  nunc  mihi, 

cui  haec  narrem,  dari  ? 

Cha.  Quid  illuc  gaudi  est  ?  [omnium  : 

Pam.  Davon  video:  nemo  esty  quern  mallem^ 

Nam    hunc  scio    med    solide   solum  gavisurutn 

esse  gaudia. 
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SCENA  VI. 

Davus,  Pamphilus,  Charinus. 

Dav,  Pamphilum  ubinam  hie  est  ? 

Pam.  Dave. 

Dav.  Quis  homo'st? 

Pam.  Ego  sum. 

Dav.  O  Pamphile. 

Pam.  Nescis,  quid  raihi  obtigerit. 

Dav.  Certe:  sed,  quid  mihi  obtigerit,  scio, 

Pam»  Et  quidem  ego.  [nactus  mali, 

Dav.  More  hominum  evenit,  ego  ut  quod  sum 
Priiis  rescisceres  tu,  quam  ego,  tibi  quod  evenit 
boni. 

Pam.  Mea  Gly cerium  suos  parentes  reperit. 

Dav.  O  factum  henh. 

Cha.   Hem. 

Pam.  Pater  amicus  summus  nobis. 

Dav.  Quis  ? 

Pam.  Chremes. 

Dav.  Narras  probfe.  [ducam. 

Pam.  Nee   mora   uUa  est,  quin  jam  uxorem 

Cha.  Num  iile  somniat 
Ea,  quae  vigilans  voluit  ? 

Pam.  Tum  de  puero,  Dave. 

Dav.  Ah  desine : 
Solus  est,  quem  diligunt  Dii. 
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Cha.  Salvus  sum^  si  hmc  vera  sunt. 
Colloquar.  [mt  advenis. 

Pam.  Qu is  homo  est?  Charine,  in  tempore  ipso 
Cha.  Benfe  factum. 
Pam.  Hem,  audisti  ? 

Cha,  Omnia,  age,  me  in  tuis  secundis  respice^ 
Tuus  est  nunc  Chremes,  factum m,  quae   voles, 
scio  omnia. 
Pam.  Memini :    atque  adeo   longum    est,    tiod 
ilium  expectafe^  dum  e.teai ; 
Sequer'e  hat  mt  intus  ad*  GlyCerium  nunc :  iu 
Dave^  ahi  domum  ;  \jtas  P  quid  cessas  ? 
fvopere  accerse^   hinc  qui  aiiferdnt   earn  :    quid 
3av.  Eo.  [bitur  : 

Ne  expecteiis^i  dum  exeant  hue :  intus  desponde-^ 
Intuis  trmisigetur^  si  quid  est,  quod  restet:  plau-^. 
dite. 


SO^OKAEOTS 


OIAinOTS    TTPANN02. 


'."■1  .■    "J I'l  ■     ■    "    I      T. 


«.  > 
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XPHXMOS  AOQEIS  AAin  Tft  OHBAIft. 

Aeus  AxSfaxlin,  zroniuv  yiyoq  oxtiov  ounT^. 

Ztv;  Kpovlin^f  TliXoirog  ^yi^oTg  ctpecTtn  7ri3'f\<rxg^ 


TO  AINirMA  TH£  2*nT0r. 

En  ^TTSV  hri  yisq  xa)  rirpccfrov  Z  fxlet  fcavnj 
Kai  rgnTOp'   dxxdinrei  fi  (iotiV  fJt.ouoVf  ttnr*  £7r(  yxTock 
Epnra  xiveTrotiy  dpx  r  ald'e^a,  xoti  xaret  Trovrov' 
AXA  oirorav  isrAEtrottriy  lireiyofASvov  iffotn  paCmiy 
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TnO0E2IE 

OIAinOAOS    TTPANNOY 

EMMETPOS 

APISTCXOANOTS  TPAMMATIKOT. 

AiTTtay  Kofipiov  OlSiTrxg  7r»70og  yo6og 
Hfog  rtap  ATTOipluy  Xoiiopx[jt.suog  H^^of> 

Znruy  lAvroUy  xxi  yiyaq  ^vroa-Tsropov . 
Evpu»y  fs  rXrfxuy  iy  fsvoug  df^a^iToTgy 
Ak6ov  ivifvi  AoTov  yivvy\ropo(,, 
2^iyyo^  ii  i€tyT[q  S'a^vxa'ifAoy  Xvtrotg  ^iXo^y 
H(rj^uv£  fJt,nrpog  ocyyosfxiynq  ^«X^^* 

Ottw?  'Bru9?jT«i  T»  xaxS  ^aurrj »ov, 
Hx8<r£  ^vr;  jCAai^rtxYi?  dcs  ir^^otj 
Toy  Aooietoy  IxJixfid'Twai  foyoy^ 
OS'ev  fAo^cav  IccuToy  OlJ/Traj  rwAaj, 
AKTcra^rcri  ^(p<riy  IJ^srv^Xtctrsy  nopa^' 


VOL.  IV.  H 
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TA  TOT  APAMATO?  nPOSQIJA. 


IEPET2,  0  T«  A»df,  yiguv. 
KPEflN,  0  T»j?  loxuffK  diiXfiq. 
XOPOS,  Ix  0Y}6a/(Uk  yi^immy  h^im. 
TEIPE2IAS,  0  Mai/Tif  ©nCarof,  tu^Xoj . 
lOKASTH,  fi  vrpoa-^t  [a\v  Aaisy  vvv  f\  OiJiVoJof  yupfi. 

EffArrEAOS. 

TA  KQ0A  nPOSQriA^ 

eHBAIOI  HI0EOI,  «;  «(^i  Tov  l£^f>. 
TEffESIOT  HAIS. 
OIAinOAOS  TEKNA. 


i 


ACTUS  PRIMI  SCENA  PRIMA. 
OIAinOTS     lEPETS. 


lAMBOI. 
O/.    CI  TeKJOLj  KOL^IJL^  T»  TTOL^Ml  V60L  Tf 0(^V|, 

Tfyoig  wo^'  e^pug  rMh  (jlqi  ^od^srs 

'■■  ■   - —■■      .III      .  I  ■  ■  I  ■  I      ■  ■ .  ■      ■  —— ^1^— — ^i„^ 

1 .  The  last  subject  upon  which  I  refer  to  the 

moon  for  the  present,  is  the  QEdipus  Tyrannus  of 

Sophocles;  the  hero  of  which  piece,  QEdipus  him- 

efelf,  has  the  same  prototype  as  Ralph  in  Hudibras. 

He  is  drawn  in 

jF%.  120- 
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iKTVi^lOiCi  kkOL^OitTN  ilsqefjLfjLmi  5 

0|uw  le  TFXixvoof  re  mi  qsvxyfJLOLToov.  5 

TL^o  TwvJf  (pooveiv)  r/v/  r^ Jttw  Kot^i^ccr^        10 


with  some  of  the  attributes  belonging  to  him, 
which  hereafter  are  brought  in  question,  one  of 
which,  that  is,  his  swelled  foot  with  the  mark 
as  of  a  bandage  upon  it,  or  a  hole  through  his 
ancle,  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  as  being  the 
cause  of  his  name. 

2.  Fig.  125  gives  a  view  of  the  groupe  of  sup- 
pliants around  a  blazing  altar,  formed  out  of  the 
same  space  in  the  moon  (of  which  the  south  side 
is  supposed  to  be  placed  uppermost)  as  constitutes 
the  person  of  QEdipus,  which,  indeed,  is  hinted 
by  the  expression  iSpag  rxaSs  fMoi,  History  records, 
that  in  times  of  plague  and  pestilence  people  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  them,  at 
the  end  of  walking-sticks,  or  otherwise,  nosegays 
of  flowers  or  sweet  smelling   herbs,      Boccacio 


particularly  notices  this  in  his  Account  of  the 
Plague  at  >'iorence. 

c<'T^    Fig.  125. 


^^1 

4,  5.  The  various  streaks  of  light  intermixed 
with  the  shadows  in  the  moon  (which  may  be 
conceived  to  resemble  smoke  as  from  the  burning 
of  incense)  justify  the  use  of  the  term  %i*ia,fi.iiTw« ; 
and  the  likeness  of  a  lyre  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments there,  that  ofveuet^v. 

5.  As  in  treating  a  subject  in  the  Greek  type, 
the  reader's  attention  cannot  be  drawn  to  particu- 
lar passages  by  the  use  of  Italic  characters ;  in  order 
to  effect  the  same  purpose,  the  whole  or  part  of 
such  passages  will  be  reprinted  in  the  notes,  with- 
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U.  AXA'  CO  KpoLTWiOif  O/SiTOC  %w^  ifii^^ 

Is^Hq^  ^w  [m  Zvf^oq"  ol  l\  r  0ism 

AsXTOi'    TO  5*  oiXXo  (pvXO)f  i^€qSflll€\fO\f 

Ayo^ouiri  ^olk&Ij  xs^oq  rs  IlaXkA^q  hTcT^Tq  20 
nJA/$  yif ,  wot^Tff  x'  cnxrroq  ei(Top£qy  ouyM 

out  any  comment ;  for  instance,  the  mere  reprint- 
ing the  words  va(n  xXetvog  may,  without  comment^ 
lead  the  reader  to  observe  that  there  is  an  allusion 
thereby  intended  to  the  moon's  being  an  object 
well  known  to  the  whole  world. 

10.  Tlfo  Tuyh.  The  middlemost  and  foremost  of 
the  groupe  of  suppliants  is  the  one  who  afterwards 
styles  himself  itgtug  Znuog :  and  he  is,  in  fact,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  sort  of  zany's  cap  ot 
cowl  which  he  wears. 

16.  One  of  the  petitioners  has  the  same  proto- 
type as  Voltimand  in  Hamlet,  drawn  in  fig.  55, 
which  prototype  constitutes  the  hieroglyphic  bird 
on  the  person  of  Ralph,  now  GEdipus ;  and  this 
explains  the  expression  v  imol^m  imv^w. 
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BuS-Sv  Jt  «%  oidTS  (poivf^i  (taK^. 

4>^/W^  S'  0Lys7\sLiq  HoxAfOfJLoig^  TOHOiaf  ts 
Ayovoig  yuv^/xwv'  a^  S'  ^  TPJ^opog  ^soq 
^Enyi-^  e><OLwei  Konjuoq  s'x'^K^og  Ti^ohjVj 

A'  A/$>i$  ^5vayMo/§  xai  yoo/5  zsK^^erxu       30 

OuS'  0/^5  ^rt/^f?,  hl^ofjLStr^'  e(paqioi^ 
AvJf Sv  Se  tzTf WTOV  6V  re  av(jL(popctTg  /3i« 

23.  This  line  alludes  to  the  libration  of  the 
moon,  as  the  next  does  to  its  reddish-yellow  or 
fi€;ry  colour. 

25,  26,  27.  Prototypes  of  all  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  these  lines  may  be  traced  in  the  moon^ 
the  obscuration  of  which  seems  to  be  denoted  hy 
the  two  next  lines. 

33*  Ayt^¥  'WforroVf  and  ^woAX^syaif.     Nota. 

S6.  MoXft^y  regards  the  librations,  and  irfwinxn  ^ 
(S8)  intimates  that  all  the  appearances  in  the 
moon  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sun,  whose  light 
she  borrows. 
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IxfT5uof/£v  cs  zsxvlsg  oih  WpOqpOTTOly 

ATocw  t/v'  5t5f«v  i^jiJv,  are  t«  ;^5wv 

^^  €lq  ToT<rN  iym^^om  kolI  rag  i,vfjL(po^xg 

IS"'  CO  jSfOTWV  af/^\  ivofdcoflrov  TTOA/V. 

IS"',  a'Aot^JiSvi^''   CO?  cTf  v3v  jit6v  y\le  yvt 
Scoriifot  >cAii<f«  TH?  woLpog  w^o^fJLioLg* 
Af%v}5  ^^  T^i;  crJ}?  jLCH^a^tw?  (JLSfjLmfjLS&Xj 
^TOLVTsg  y  eg  op^ov  mi  Ttscovrsg  vc;s^q^.       50 
AAA'  aj7(pciCkm  TW^'  Mop^cKiaov  WA/v* 
Ofv/3-/  y^f  xa/  tw  tJt  a/cr/co  tii%w 

50.  This  line,  and  the  repetition  in  the  next  of 
an  expression  before  used,  and  la-og^  afterwards,  re- 
gard the  librations  of  the  moon,  or  her  restoration 
to  equilibrium ;  as  *6'  or  »t«  in  46  regards  her  mo- 
tion or  planetary  wandering. 


cc 


Qg  eiTTsp  a^etg  rmBs  yvj^,  wott^^  Kparriiq^ 

^'  Qg  »5fv  fV^  ^TS  wufyyog^  ^re  vxvg^ 

O/.  Q  itcuhsg  oiKT^oly  yvcori  x«x xyvoi/rx  yuot 
ITf ooTiA^fS-'  ifjLei^ovng"  ^  yk^  ofS  on 
NoasTrs  woLvrsgy  mi  voaawrsg^  &g  ey^  00 

OifK  sq'Df  t5jitwv  oqig  i^  h^  mogS. 
To  jLtaz  /op  t5(Ltcov  otAyo^  ^g  sy  e^x&rou 
Movov  xo^*  cmo)f^  k^^bv'  oiyo^cyj'  vi  V  iii^ 
'♦'u^M  vsoKn  rs  jcifjie  xxi  a'  oijlov  ^evet. 

AAA*  /"^ff  ^oAAi  fjis^  fjLS  ^oLK^vaxvrx  jvif, 
IIoAAo^  V  ol^g  f A^ovTct  (pponitog  w^jivtiUg^ 

65^  Nota  (Tuv  avffa(rw,  and  the  whole  of  the  two 
following  lines;  and  note  the  frequent  use  of 
Mfi^if^  fif9Toi,  and  avO^coTot,  with  reference  to  the  ap» 
pearance  of  human  figures  in  the  moon. 

65.  Note  this  line,   and   the  terms  iaxgD^airrcc^ 

woXXai  oisf  ir\»pcn^,  £U  incoTrm^  and  [Aoytiv  jUSt  following* 

yoL.  IV.  I 
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ToLvmf  eTrpoi^'  t^xT^ol  ydp  M6vo/>«ioo$ 
K^sovTy  ifJLOLvriS  yctfjiSpov^  £$  rk  Tlv^tHOL       1 


70.  Creon  has  the  same  prototype  as  Bacchus, 
drawn  ante  in  fig.  116.  He  is  stated  in  line  83  ta 
be  iroXvs'if'ng  vxyxoL^ir^  Jld^vYi;,  and  so  is  he  drawii  id 
that  figure  (116)  conformably  to  his  prototype. 

71.  ETTf/Avl^a  ^o»fa  $u[aoctx  intimates  that  the  moon 
is  not  to  be  considered  but  by  a  reference  to  her 
borrowing  her  light  from  the  sun;  and  nvitK»'^i 
Tmioirc  have  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  an  hcMtf- 
glass,  or  oracle  (by  which  the  sun's  course  is  ob- 
served), situate  just  before  Creoh,  and  often  no- 
ticed in  the  former  pieces. 

77-  Note  the  whole  of  this  line,  and  wVaJ  A^oAAir, 
and  particuiarly  the  expieasioQ  hai^wfog  oii^fmr^y^ 
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r 

li.  AAA'  ^g  mKov  av  r  airxg^  olie  r  oL^ioog 
Isj,  AAA'  ftKOO'at/  fJihy  ifhvg*  »  yap  av  K^f* 
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T/v*  ^jieiv  m^g  tiS  ^sdv  ^viiJC^  (pi^oov ; 

Kp.  E7^Xm'  Alyco  yif  koli  tol  ^(pop\  «  rupgo/ 

O/.  E<7/v  ^f  TTorov  r^mg ;  ^t£  yip  ^^fowj, 
Out'  »v  TTf o^^trct^  frV^^  ™  V^  ^^  Aoyco.  90 


ap^^d  to  the  prototype  of  Creon :  the  reader's 
attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  tlie  .83d  line« 
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To  ^fv^o$5  H  XA/  TViq  e\JLiiq  -^iiX^q  wspi. 
Kp.  Aeyoifji  kv  ol  vlic^ax  riS  ^sov  TCOLpA.  Q 

Ev  rij^',  ehoLwer\f^  fJLvih'  xvyiKS^o)^  rpicpeiv^ 

PL  Ho/co  xfltl^^ff^;  riq  6  rpoitoq  jviq  ^ft- 

(po^cLq  ; 
Kp.  Av^pHAATOi)v7ot?5  Jf  ^o'vco  (povov  -cyiXiv  1 00 

OL  Uoid  yxg^  GLvh^og  nivhs  ymjei  ruxm} 
Kp.  Hv  viyuv^  CO  'vol,  AoCioq  no^  hV^jlcwv 

Ol.  l£ifiiV  oijii^w  ^  yxp  d^Shov  ys  TTi^.  105 

92,  93.   2r«<v«v   £0"« — ig  7r»i>rixg  auJa — and  ^oiC«f  in 

the  96th. 

100,  Note  the  whole  of  this  line ;  and  aitifo;  in 
the  102  nd. 

104.  Note  this  line  also :  who  Laius  was,  will 
pt  explained  presently. 


•      f 
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Kf .  Tims:  ^oLv^vrog  vuv  eTriqihT^i  (Tuxp&i; 
r«$  AVTOsJJcu;  %5/pi  T/jitcopav  r/vdt^. 
O/.  O/  S'  aVi  TTj?  yn? ;  ^ou  ro^  svps^viasTM 

Kp.  Ev  TJjy  €(pouni6  yy*  "  to  Ss  ^vroD|iea/av, 
^  AAwtoi/*  iH(psi/yei  le  TifJLsX^fjLSifCv.         Ill 

O/.  rimp^  S'  a/  o/>cc/$  H  'v  ay^o/§  o  Aoi'©^ 
I  yij^  f^r'  otAA>i5  TwJf  avfjLTTiTflei  (pom ; 

Kp.  0£copo$  (w5  €<^fltax5v)  fx^jitwvj  tjoA/v 
Ipo$  oTim  ^niy  iW^  co?  oL7fsqoL>iVi.  115 

O/.   Otjy  xyfe>^og  riq^  ^6  avfJLTrpdxTOi)^  Sh^ 
loLreih\  &T»  Tig  6Xf/flt^6ov  ix^<^ciT  xv ; 

Kp*  0v«cx«o"/  yip,  t^Aw  ^5  rig^  og  (po(icp 

2v  &h^  w>y!^  cv,  «^£v  «%'  etlo^g  (ppoi(rxi. 

O/.  To  ^o/bv ;  ej  yxp  noyjC  xv  i^evpoi  fJLXl^efv^ 
ipXf^  lipxx&iciv  ei  hidoifjieif  ehmhg.  120 

Kp.  Aviqxg  €(pxgKS  owr^xovrxq^ «  [lix 
>w(Lt^t  xkvav  V/V5  iAAa  oi^v  zuXvi^si  %5pwv. 


106.   0a»/ayTO? — 109.  TroXataj — 114?.  Ofwpoc  €>cJ»jfA«v — 

18,    ^KWOTMSfl-r-aod  f ObW. 
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Kp.  ^OKiSvT<i  TOLVT  w*   Aou'«  S'  oAcoAow? 

O/.  K^jccv  §^  iijorov  fV^^^wv,  Tupfltyv/^5 
OuTco  TTSccvtrvjg^  ^pys  tout'  f^e^Seva/ ; 

Ou  AAA'  f ^  wroL^x^?  ^^^'5  ^tJr'  -^w  (povw' 

Tl^og  TQV  ^avovlog  riivS'  e^sa^^  imc;'po(pm. 

Qq  iv^iKoog  oiJ^crS-f  mfxe  avfJt4ixxoy^  135 

Fiji  TVf$5  T/f/OOp^VTA,  TW  ^60)  ;^'  £jLC^. 


124.  Note  (Tvv  apY^pu)  as  regarding  the  appearance 
of  coins  on  the  person  of  Laius  presently  pointed 

out. — 126.    oXcoXorog — 129.   'rrscratrng — 

130.  Fig.  126  gives  a  drawing  of  the  Sphinx,  the 
prototype  of  which,  if  the  north  side  of  the  moon  be 
placed  uppermost,  may  be  seen  on  the  right  haod^ 
as  formed  out  of  the  person  of  QEdipus  himself; 
and  thus  it  is  that  in  a  general  sense,  he  may  be 
said  to  explain  the  riddle  of  #te  sphinx ;  which  h< 


Ill 


Tnsp  yap  ^%i  rwv  cimoTepco  (piXw^ 
AAA'  OLVTog  tituriS  tout  XTroms^Si  |L«xr@^* 

Kwo)  tijfOflr^xwv  oi/v,  sfJLXVirov  co(^f  Aw. 
AAA'  co$  Tii%/<70t  TTxthsg^  v(jL&lg  (jlsv  l^x^^ocfj 

does  also  in  a  more  particular  sense,  as  will  be 

.shewn  hereafter. 

Fig.  126. 


132.  Note  the  whole  of  this  line  :  and  <^o^Cogi 
txvoyroi  ;  ifAs  ^vfAfAx^oif^  and  ru  Oem  0*  ufA^^  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

137.  Note  the  whole  of  the  five  lines  from  mrep. 

142.  Note  Sxipuv  irotg^sy  &c.»  aud  the  last  line 
of  the  Scene,  from  rnvj^^ig. 
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l<?«ff3f ,  TBffS"  ^^avTsq  Ixrii^x^  xXad»^ 

fi?  raS»  ^H«'  i^MmT&-  I)  yif  aJruxas      145 

SCENA   TERTIA. 
lEPETS. 

lAMBOI. 

147.  Note  irw/4i(e« — and  x^f't  ^  *^f  ^"7  thing 
shinJDg  (from  x"^)  i^nd  OoiCer  cwmf .  For  the  proto- 
types in  tlje  moon,  of  the  performers  of  the  choruses^ 
I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  back  to  the  groupe  of  mu- 
sicians in  the  play  of  Othello,  drawn  in  fig.  108 
ante,  to  which  I  would  add  on  the  present  occasion 

Kg.  isr. 
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^oT^og  ^'  6  ws(jLyi/OLg  roLohs  fjLXVTeiag^  Uptx 
SwWp  ^'  MoirOj  ml  voV«  TfoLvqii^i^.  ]  50 

SCENA    QUART  A. 
M0N02TP04)IKA- 

XOPOZ. 

Q  ^loq  xhvsTrvig  (pdri^  riq  ttots 

EHTerOLfJLOLl  (poSspOL)^  (ppkfXj 


y 


>•>■«■ 


with  his  lyre  as  their  leader,  which  figure  has  the 
same  prototype  as  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  or  Crow- 
dero  in  Hudibras,  now  raised  into  a  more  import- 
ant musical  character.  The  choruses  have  a  very 
particular  bearing  upon  my  subject  as  regarding 
the  moon,  but  as  they  involve  a  great  deal  of  de- 
tail respecting  matter,  which,  as  repeatedly  stated 
before,  is  reserved  for  a  future  occasion,  I  now 
^Bake  no  remarks  upon  them.  If  however,  in  the 
mean  time  the  reader  will  run  his  eye  over  the 
choruses  en  passant,  he  will  not  fail  to  find  abun- 
dant proofs  of  their  general  reference  to  the  moon. 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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^^(jlolIi  zs-^AAcov,  155 

AiJL(pl  (Tol  cL^o(jie\fog* 
T/  yioi  vi  V60V 

E/TTf  jLto/  CO  Xi^freaq  r^xvov 

A(j£poT  A^xvx.  IQ^ 

TcLiOLoxo^  '^  AJfA^^av 

(d^ovov  svhXsx  ^daaet. 

Iw,  /«•  1 70 

'EjfTFols  ml  w^oTs^oig  uiTxg  ims^ 

ExTOTr/av  (pXoyx  WjLwtT©^, 

EA^€T5  vCv,  CO  TTOTTOU  176 


Notrei  Si  fxoi  Tr^oTFog  ^oX©^^ 

fij  nq  xXiiieTOLi.  cms  yx^ 

EicyovoL  xXvToLg  xl^mg  180 

AvieroUj  wrs  tokoktu 

Im/cov  mjyuirm  0tvi;^^a'/ 

Atts^  dTfle^ov  ofv/v,  185 

OpfJLS^0)f  oLHTOiv  ts^og  yzse^ki 

Qs^\  wv  TToXig  oLvd^i^fJLog 

0}J\xrrxr  wAi^jt  ^e  yene^ha 

U^og  TriJco  ^fltvflt7>|(^ofco  190 

KetTou  olvoiHTOog*  a/  S*  xHypi 

UoXixf  T  ini  fJiXTs^sg 

Tbum  Is  TJuimei  qmsaaai  re  yfi^g 
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OiJixv>i©^'  wv  imsp^  CO  %pwi* 

Og  vOv  a!;^(XAx(^  x(rvsi^w\f  200 

UciT^oLg  eTT^pc^*   SIT  sq  fJLSyMf 

GxKxfJLov  AfJL(piT^h(igy 

Err'  ig  rov  ti7ro|a/av  opjitov  206 

TiA^  ya^p  £/'  Ti  vvl  oi<pify 

T0V5  CO  7njp(po^(jiy\f  dqpXTTob 

T^i  (TOO  (J&d/Vov  KSpOLlAfi^. 

AvKQi  (ivcL^^  rd  T6  ad  x^^oqpo(poo)^ 
Att  dynvT^oc^  (ishsx  ^iXoifJL  kv 

Ap(Kfyd  wpoq;oL^6)^TX^  216 

Tdg  T6  m^(pop^g  A^sfJii^^ 
Atyhoig^  |t/v  a!ig  Aim  c^sx 
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TSig  oivoTTX  Bot«%ov  Evi'ov  220 
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O/.  Atreig*  oi  ^'  OLirsTg^  to^jl  ioLv  Ux>ig  eijn^ 
KAucov  lsx^(T^(^i^  Tiji  )iom  ^'  iTT/ipsTsTv  225 

Ni3v  S'.  (u<7f^©^  yo^p  d^^c?  «5  a.<7«$  r^Aw)    230 
Tji^rv  t^pocpcovw  ^£(7/  Kx^iJidoig  rdh' 
0(;ig  TTO^'  t5|itwv  Axiov  rov  Ax^Mxi^ 
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T«TOV  K8?i6V(^  TfOLVTOL  Cl^jJLXiVQfJ  SfJLOl. 

Kei  fjih  (poSsTTXi  T^7riKKvi(jL\  msisXoi^v        235 
Airrog  koi^'  ourr^S"^  w^(reTXi  yx^  uXKo  f/h    . 
Aqspyeg  «^£v,  yiig  S'  UTceiccj  x^XaJSvig. 
E/  S'  XV  Tig  oi)0iov  ofSa;  i^  oiy^g  %dovo$ 
Tov  xxnox^^^^  l^W  (r/ooTrarW  ra  yip 
Kff 5^  Tf A5  Vw^  %  ^  %^^^S  wpodK&KT^rxu  240 
E/  B'  otu  Giomv\(TS(i^e^  mi  rig  vi  (pihj^ 
A^axg  XTTOdovi  T^7F@^^  vt  X  ^^^  '^ohj 
A  X  TwvSf  ^pxaoo^  Txxrrx  x^^  xXverj  s(jl^. 
Tov  xvh^'  OLTFXvhi^  tStov  oqig  iql^  yvig 
TiicrS',  vig  ^yw  K^xrvi  re  ml  dfoW?  vifJLOo^  ^  245 
MvjV  iiahsxsg^xi  fJLViTS  wpoff(poc^sTv  rm^ 

Q^eTv  ^'' U7r\ofKocf\^  wxvlxg^  cb?  (jLixafjutr^ 
T«S'  vjju/v  ovT^'  w$  Tu  riud/xov  ^sti  250 


233.  hyS^oq  fx  Tij'Of. — 234.'  trniAMviiv  sfxoi^ — 249« 
Xl^fiv  att'  otxwv,  and  note  the  four  lines  from  the 
250th. 


KxTSvxouoii  ^6  Tov  h^^XKOTy  shi  Tig 

ET$  cov  AiAvf^fv,  SITS  ijyAaovoov  (jlstol^  255 

25o.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  let- 
ters which  were  shewn  by  figures  9  and  10,  ante, 
to  compose  the  name  of  Ralph  in  Hudibras,  have 
a  resemblance  also  to  the  two  Greek  words  Ei?  wy, 

as  drawn  in 

Fig.  12S. 


the  c  being  in  shadow,  and  all  the  other  letters  in 
light ;  and  the  various  human  like  prototypes 
shewn,  passim  ante,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  sha-r 
dows  of  Ralph's  (now  GEdipus's  person)  give  a 
ready  explanation  likewise  of  the  TsT^wym  fd^a. 
The  frequent  use  of  xaxoy,  xax^?,  and  the  like  terras, 
with  respect  to  CEdipus,  have  regard  to  his  proto-? 
type  (the  same  as  that  of  Ralph  in  Hudibras) 
being  often  likened  to  the  devil. 


120 
K^xov  x(5ucw$  v/v  dfJLOipov  £XTf  Al/Xi  /3/ov. 

rjjCj  wS  dmpTToog  Koi^eoog  s(p^oipiJLs\njg. 

A)fhpog  y  dpiq^  jixaiXsoog  r  oAcoAoto^,        265 
AAA'  ilsp£V)jdiv*  vSv  S'  irnxvpS^  r  fyw, 
E;^cov  fjih  xpx^^  ^S  iKsT)^^  ^x^  ^f  ^v, 
E%ciov  Jf  KsKT^a^  kclI  ywdTx  ofjLoawo^ovy 
Ko/vwv  76  TTXi^ociv  KOiv  ccvj  et  Ks'm  ymg 
M^  'hc^x^^^j  w  civ  iK7rs(pVKdT0L.  270 

Nuv  ^'  ig  TO  K^d  K^cLT  avviXx'^'  h  rvx^^ 


257.  Euvfno?. — 258.  SuvckJoto?. — 261.  T^f j  t  £jiA»uTjr, 
Tij  S-fs  re. — 263.   U^ayfMx  dsn^cirov. — 265.   Avffiog  oA«A«' 

Tof,  and  the  four  lines  from  the  267th. 
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Kxl  TOLxrrd  roTg  juvj  Spwo-^v,  svxofJiOLi  ^s^g 
Mvr'  a^oTov  ott/rar$  y^v  msvcLi  t/vol^ 
MjiV  »v  yuv^/xwv  TTxT^xg"  olXXol  tco  TroTjitco 
Tco  vuv  (p^s^efff^xi^  xctV/  t»S'  ix^mu        280 

TOI^'  sq  oipS(7iCO)f^\  vl  T€  (TVfJLfJLOLX^  A/w, 
X'  Ct  TFOLVTSg  5U  ^VV^fV  ^aOLSi  ^601. 

Oi5t'  €KTX)fOv  yoL^^  the  tov  ktxi^ovt  £%co      285 
d^et^xu  TO  ^s  ^virviiJiX^  riS  Trsfjisl^xvl©^  >fv 

O/.  A/W  c-Af^ctg*  "  ctAA'  xmymaxi  k^g^ 

Xo.    Tot  SeiiTfp'  fx  TwvS'  h)  KsyoifjL\  Sl  [jloi 

hKsT.  290 

O/.  E/x^i  Tf/V  i^^i,  fjLvi  TTct^g  to  f/v)  8  (ppAtrxu 

286.   Ts  '7rs[ji,^xvrog  nv  ^oiis  roi  sitteiv. 
289.  Aunp. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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Xo.  AvxKT  hdiili  TCLX)^'  opSfn  iTri^xf/ai 

O/.  AAA'  «x  £v  dfyyoig  ^h  T«f  €7r^a^0L(4W. 

292.  Teiresias  has  the  same  prototype  as  Hora-^ 
tio  in  Hamlet,  and  the  same  as  Whachum*s  pum 
in   Hudibras,    (drawn  in  fig.  34,)  which  explai 
the  pun  involved  in  the  word  xojiaxs?  (297).     Tl;::^ 
term  iiirXai  is  referable  (in  further  proof  of  whic:?^ 
see  future  notes  to  a  like  effect)  to  the  mark  of  t6e 
figure  2,   made  by  the  streak  of  light  round  tie 
pump,  or  round  Teiresias's  head,  as  turned  \ipsi(fc 
down.     Teiresias  is  drawn  as  blind  in 

Fig.  129. 


J 
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Xo.  Kxl  (m  TOL  y  ^KKol  HOd<px  mi  TtahiC  1^. 
O/.   Tot  TTOioL  tolutol;  'csxvlx  ycL^  ffKOTrSi  hoyov. 
Xo.  ©xvsTv  ehex^yi  Trpog  rmv  ohomopiK^t.  300 
O/.   Hx»(ra  xfltyw*    rov^'  thoW  ^Islq  opct. 
Xo.  AAA'  Em  fjih  §v)  ^eifjixrog  y  s^/j^  f^spogj 

O/.  Ql  (JLVi  'a  Sf  cov7/  TxpS^^  ^^'  hog  (po^sT. 
Xo.  AAA'  oi'lf Aly%oov  otirrov  ^^^/v*  ol'Jf  y«^305 

TAAii^f^  ilim(p\M&)  M^poi^noiyj  (jlovoi^. 

and  the  figure  2  in 

Fig.  130. 


300.   Note  Tsr^og    nvuv    oioivoptay. — 305.     ov^iXiy^m 

^vroy'  and  -note  particularly  the  last  line  of  this 
scene,  and  the  first  lines  of  the  next,  as  regarding 
the  prototype  of  Teiresias's  person,  and  referable 
at  the  same  time  to  the  old  adage  of  Truth  lying 
in  a  well. 
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n JA/v  fjih  SI  KOLi  fjLvi  P>hs7reig^  (p^omg  B'  ofjLoog  310 

^oTS©-'  yoL^^  ei  kpli  {jlvi  KXueig  rcov  ctyfiAoov, 

MoW  av  £A!^erv  TouSf  t«  voavifjicil^j        -315 
E/  Tot^i;  xTXwvTOig  Axi'ov  fjLX^ovreg  sv^ 
KrsmiiJLSVj  h  yvig  (puyxbxg  sKUsyL'^cLiyLS^OL. 

Mv)t'  et  Tiv  o-AAwv  f/MliKvig  ax^tg  olov^ 

V\)7XL  (jsxuTO)^  mi  TToXiv*  pvaxi  S'  iixi'  320 

Pvaxi  ^6  hcb  fjLixciJLX  t«  rs(jvmoTog^ 


\)^v,  conveys  a  particular  intimation  that  the  moon 
has  only  a  reflected  light. 
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Tet.  ^sv  (psv.  (ppov&i)f  w$  ^^ov,  sv^x  (jlvj  rix^ 
Am  (p^ovSvri*  tolvtol  yotp  KxXoig  iyod         325 

O/.   T/  B'  f^/v  ;  cbij  a3:u|it05  msXviXv^oLg. 

Toi.   A(psg  fjL  eg  ofa^g'  poLc;ci  yxp  to  (tov  ts  ov^ 
KAyw  ^/orcco  T^iJLov^  yp  sfjLol  ttOvj. 

O/.   Out'  mofji  ^Trsg^  ovrs  wptKpiKsq  iroXet 
T^y  v\  (T  E'^^S'^Sy  Tv\))h'  amqs^m  (pariv.     331 

Tet.  Opw  yoL^  ^^e  <roi  to  (tov  (podviifjc  iov 
Tlpoq  mi^ovj  co^  ilv  fJLVjB'  iy^  txvtov  ttol^oo. 

Xa.  Mvi  w^og  5fwv,  (ppovm  y  d7roqpx(pyig*  sTret 
Udvlsg  as  z^poanwiSfjisv  oil'  Iktvi^ioi.  335 

T^.  Uxvlsg  yx^  »  (p^moiT*  iyc^  ^'  «  yimoTS 
Tx\JLy  CO?  XV  ftTTcOj  f/vi  T^  (t'  iK(pyivoo  KXUX. 


322.   Ej/  CO*  yocg  strixsv. 

356.  Ilai/lff  yaf  a  (ppomrs — ;yoM  ar^  all  out  of  y OUT 
senses — lunatics ;  and  particularly  note  the  very 
frequent  passages  to  the  like  effect. 
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Tqi.  Eyco  T  sfiavTov  ovre  d  oiXywZ*  ri  tolv- 
T'  aAAoo^  shsyxsig ;  «  yocp  ob  zjv^oio  fji^.  341 

^Un  (Tx/y  opydveioLg)  s^s^eig  ttots  ; 
AAA'  w^'  XTsyKTog  k  otrf A^utjit^  (|)fltvi3  ; 

T«.  Opyviv  ifjiifjiyloo  tvjv  ^V^V  tviv  ow  S'  5^m5 
Nai^axv  «  KXT&hg^  aAA'  6|itf  -^syetg.        34^ 

OA  T/$  yJtf  ToioLVT  kv  «K  av  o^l^oir  sTfvi 

Tet.  Eisi  yx^  xiroLy  nob  ^w  tr/yi?  ?"iyco. 
OL  OvK^Sv  xy  yi^siy  kxi  as  %fv)  Aly«v  sfiol; 
Tei.  OvK  XV  ws^x  (p^oi/rxifju"  zj^og  tx^\  « 
^eXeig^  351 

©vfjiov  §/'  opyvig  virig  xy^iocrrciiyi. 
OL  Kxl  fjLviv  7rx^m«>  y  ^^h^  co$  dfyi?$  6%co, 

Ka./  iv(jL(pvT6v(Txi  Tt^pyovy  ei^xad^xi  3-'  owv  355 

■*  --    11-  ■ »  -  ■    ■        ■    I    ■  ■        —  

S3S.  HuvfJwf — and  note  the  331st — the  342nd, 
xaHwj/  xajttr« — the  349th-T-and  355th  lines. 
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Kxi  T^^yov  XV  (r«  t«t  f(^Jiv  a'va/  (jlov^. 
Qmsp  wpo^etTroLg^  sfjLfjLsveiv^  m(p'  ijfjispxg 
Slg  ovT/  yJ)$  Tvyo'^'  ctvoo"/co  fjLixc^o^t. 

O/.  Ilf  oV   T8  hlcLx^eCq  ;  «  yctf  £x  ye  rvig 

TGX^yig.  365 

Tf/.  H^og  o"«*  ox;  y<xf  lit*  xkovIx  t^p^V^ l\l/co 

O/.   TloTov    Koyov ;  Asy'   (xS^^/^j,  w^  t^SDO^o^ 
Tet.  Ou%i  \wv\mg  zjf^oa^a^^  ^  'Kitei^oC  Asyav; 

(p^oiffov.  369 

Ta.  <[>ovl^  (Tf  (pH|iti  T^'v§fi$  «  ^yirSg  Kup&iv. 

357.   Mot/« — aXijS'f?, — 359.   xa?'  h/ae^osc  T»if  »up. 
364.   AAnJsf  Tpsfeo. 

370.  Note  the  whole  of  this  line,  and  the  374  th, 
and  377th. 
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O/.  AAA'  OUT/  %^/f  GOV  hg  ys  w/iyLomq  apSt;^ 

O/.  O(7ov  ys  XP^^^^'  ^5  t^oLTW  ei^meroLi. 

Tei.  AsKvi^svxi  as  (pyifxl  (tvv  roTg  (piKToLroig 
A/^/o-S-'  dfjLiXowT\  «§'  opM  /V  S  kxkS.        375 

OL  H  Kdl  ysy\^%g  tolvt  xet  Xe^etv  hnsTg ; 

Toi.   Ehs^  T/  y  sqi  rvig  oiX^^SiOig  a^sf^. 

OL  AAA'  fc/5  wXi)v  dor  GOi  ^s  t^tovk  ec;\  €7ra 
Tv(pKog  Tx  r  corot,  rJv  rs  vow,  rot  r  ofJLfjuiT  &. 

Tet.  2u  §'  OL^Kioq  ys  tcvjt  dv^S/i^cov,  a  w/ 
Oo^5/V  ^V  ^%^'  '^wvS'  dvftS/^  T(i%ot.  381 

O/.  M/£$  T^i(^vi  tijjf  0$  VMToq*  ooqs  jlc^t  ^jlcI, 
Mht  oI'AAov,  bV/$  (pw?  o^iX,  /3A5\Pot/  z^oV  olv. 

T«.  Oi'  y^f  |it^  juor^ot  xs^og  ys  a^  7rs(Teiv^  sm 
Imvog  AttoAAoov,  Ui  rxl'  sktt^ol^xi  ^ish^.     385 

O/.  Kf  f  ov7^^  j}  d^  TdVTX  Tx  'Isu^viyLcBx ; 

Tei.  K^soov  U  aoi  vsv^jl  «^6v*  otAA'  xirrog  ox/ 
cot.    . 


382.  Mia?  Tf £^)j  Txrpoo- vuxTOf •  as  of  the  moon,  the 
queen  of  the  night. 

383.  On?  ^«?  o/)a,  and  ^y.xvo;  AwoXXm  (385). 


O/.  CI  wKSts^  ml  Tv^oLmj  ml  rex^  t5%vjj^ 

O(roq  TTOL^'  vfjuv  6^  (p^ovog  (pvXMaerxu  SQO 

El  rUcU  y  dpxpiq  ^'^^X^  W^  sfJLol  woXig 

Aa^poL  fJL  tJ^fAdwv  ia^d^'j  ifjLsi^erxiy 

T<peiq  fJioiyo)f  roiovhs  fJiyixoLvoppoL(po\f^  395 

* 

Movov  lah^KSy  tw  T6;^hv  B'  scpv  Tixpxdg. 
ETrei^  <psp  etTTs^  tk  ah  (Jtoivltg  «  (rx(pvig; 

.  Kflti  TO/  Toy  otiv/y|it'  »%i  t«  'nmrog  h 

Hv  «T  ot^'  o/cov3v  01^  7F^ov(pcmig  e^cov^ 

Out'  ^  S'swv  t«  JvcotoV  a^'  f fco  ftoAwv 

O  fx^h  el^oog  OlVm^g^  hoLwi  m  .    405 

399.  The  sphinx's  riddle  shall  be   explained 
•  hereafter,  and  with  relation  to  this  passage, 
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-""^  .c  ixec^""-^"^  *\fit\i,  as  regain 

iris:-"' *'-""■ 


Tor?  ooTtTN  aim  dsffc,  xdm  yvi^  aluw; 


4'S7.  BXivovIk  n(«T«v,  is  referable  to  the  moon's 
reigning  in  the  midst  of  darkness'. 

429-  The  mountain  K(9«(fti»,  on  which  it  will 
appear  by  and  bye  that  CEdipus  was  exposed  in 
hb  infancy,  takes  its  name  from  the  appearance  of 
a  lyre  (xtSo^te)  marked  thereon,  as  drawn  in 
Fig.  131, 


and  lying  in  the  moon  towards  the  feet  of  the  pro- 
totype of  CEdipus. 
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A  c'  s^imaei  m  rs  mi  roTq  <roTg  rsKifOig. 

A\Pc?pp©^  o/xoov  TwvS'  X7roc^oL(p&g  oiita  j 
S%oAii  (7  av  o/x«5  TOUij  £(it«5  eq^hiim. 


Note  the  433rcl  line,  and  the  expression  in  the 
435th,  as  insinuating  that  the  prototype  of  CEdipus 
is  constantly  likened  to  the  devil,  as  observed 
passim. 

43 S.  Note  TTxKiy  a\J/offof,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  line,  as  referable  to  the  librations  of  the  moon, 
and  the  successive  return  to  view  of  tho$e  portions 
of  her  which  have  been  before  obscured. 

441.  Note  fxwfa  (pwyufl-ovm,  as  of  foUy  or  lunacy; 
the  444th  line  contains  the  like  allusion. 
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T«.  ll\i^q  roioi^'  €(pviJi&f^  cb$  (i6\f  aoi  hmy 

Ta.  HS' j^jLci^^  ^'^a  (Tfc- )ai  S/flt(p^£f f r.  446 
O/.  Q5  tsrivT*  otfkv  y  clmicrx  xoCaxCpii  Xsfsig. 

01.  ToiXVT  ovsih^  olg  ifJL  sv^vKretg  fJLsfxv.  ^ 
Tei.  AvTvi  fs  (JLS\fToi  a  v\  rvx^i  SicoAfca;.  450 
O/.  AAA'  a  xsoX/v  Tvr\iS  0(To^(j\  o\)  fjLoi  (jieXei. 
Tet.  Ait&^ii  Toivu\^*  ml  cv^  ttxT^  koiii^s  yLS. 
O/.  KoiLt^erco  l\&*  «§  Ttoi^m  rx  y  fV^oScov 
0%Afr$*  (PJ^sfg  r  XV  «k  xv  (i>Swxig  wXm. 

Tet.  Ekm  XTretfJL  wv  ^vsk  viX^ov^  «  to  aov  455 
AaVct?  w^oaooTTOv'  ^  yx^  fV^'  bV»  jic'  oA«$* 
Aifco  Si  (TO/  Tov  ^vSffit  tiStov^  ov  wxXxi 


44-5.  Note  BpoTwv,  and  (particularly)  the  whole 
of  the  line  next  ensuing,  and  the  three  following 
lines. 

452.  The  boy,  who  conducts  Teiresias  in  his 
blindness,  has  the  same  prototype  as  Portia  in  the 
^Merchant  of  Venice,  in  her  boy*s  clothes ;  that 
prototype  is,  in  fact,  situate  (in  light)  just  before 
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Til  i,v(JL(po^(£*  TV(p)iog  yx^  6k  ^sho^Kor^^ 
Kxl  ttIoox^^  *'^^'  wX^ai^y  ^ivw  em 

r 

^mTfl^oo  zs^ohaK\fvg  yxTxv  ifiTro^syaerxu    • 
^xvviaslxi  ^6  Ttxm  ToTq  xxrr^  ^wv  46i  ^ 

rwxiKog^  vlog  ml  Trmg^  mi  tov  T^xr^og 
OfJLoazso^og  ts  kxI  <pc^dg'  ml  jxm  im 

the  person  of  Teiresias,  and  looking  towatds  him; 
the  boy  is  drawn  in 

Fig.  132. 


4oo.  ATTftja"  and  note  the  whole  of  the  speech 
with  which  Teiresias  concludes  this  scene. 


^ounc&y  6(JL  yihfi  irnlao^  yis^h  ^^ovav.         470 

SCENA  TERTIA. 

ANTISTPOOIKA. 

2TPO*H    A. 
X0P02. 

Apfm  ippifrcov 

TeXkxvIx  (poivfxm  %ffo-/v; 

Q^x  m  ofAAo^ro^oov  /Wcov  475 

EvottAo^  yx^  STT  xinrov  fVa/S'f  coTOa 

JJv^l  KXi  qs^oitxTcfi  J\ioq  yB\feTxg. 

£iet\fxi  ^'  oifji  sTFovrxi 

KSi^sg  xmithA.mroi.  480 

ANTI2Tp6*H  a. 

AfTKo?  (pxvsTgx 
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MxvrsTx*  rot  ^'  xiel 

STPO^H  B,       ' 

^o(pog  olocf\f0^6Txg^ 

OVTS  ^OKOWT    «T    XTTOCpOLaKOV^ 

T/  y^^f  ^  AoL^cHMi^cLiq^ 
H  Tco  noXii^«  v£rx©^  Ixa- 

Ours  T(XvCv  TTCO  6(JLX^0)f  500 


AXhAcov  dav^TCuJi/.  505 

ANTIZTPO^H  B. 

AAA*  6  fjih  ow  Zsvg^  o  r  A^roAAoov, 

E/XoT55*  AvJf Sv  S^  on  f/Avlig 

K^iaig  «x  l^/v*  AAvj^Hij.  510 

AAA'  wror'  l/wy'  iv  t«yf iv  f^oi" 

M'  Of^OV  691^,  fJLSIJi(pOfJLS\fOCi\f 

Av  XXTOUPXIW*    (pMS^OL  515 

T  ^>^met  Koucixv.  520 
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ACTUS  TERTII  SCENA  PRIMA. 
KPEQN,  XOPOS. 

lAMBOI. 

OvToi  i3/«  (JLOi  r;S  fJLOLfipxioc^^  Tro^©^^ 
^i^ovli  Tvivh  pfol^pj.  k$  yx^  €lg  omMw 
H  lyiyiicL  (jLoi  T«  AoV«  T«T«  (ps^ety 
AAA'  ig  f/ii/^ov,  «  wMog  fJih  ev  ^oA«, 
Kcmog  h  w^og  aiS  mi  (piXw  kbkX>i<tq{ju^u    §30 
Xo.  AAA'  viXk  fjih  5v)  tiSto  rtlmhg  Ti%  h  ' 

Kp.  npo5  T«  t  s(ph^^  TdTg  iyiOLig  y^i&yusL^  m 
Ueta^slg  6  fjuivlig  t»$  AJi«^  4^su^eTg  KsysL ; 
Xo.  Hv^oLTO  (Jih  TcLh\  oIlcL  t  W  yvcojuijf  rk. 

K^,    E^  OfJLfJiOLTOOV  Jp^COV  ^5  K(X|  dp^H^  (p^BiOf 
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Xo.  OvK  ol^'  X  yoL^  Jf  wc'  01  xpatav?^?,  »% 
Jix/Toq  ^'  oh'  vihv\  hoofioLT(^  l^co  wsp£.  [df  S. 

SCENA  SECUNDA. 

OIAinOTS,  KPEQN,  X0P02. 

lAMBOl. 

O/.  Oirrog  ov,  tssiHg  hvp  viK'^sg ;  pj  roaSv^* 

i'X^g  540 

Ti?\fwg  wp6(T0iM0Vy  wqs  rxg  s{ikq  c; sy ag 
hus^  (povshg  m  TiSds  rxvhpog  i(JL(pxvSig^ 
Avi(;yig  r  evoLpyvig  rvig  s^vig  rv^xmhog  ; 
4>if*  &7F6  zs^og  ^fwVj  heiXiX)i  yj  (jcoopixv 
Ihm  T/V  fv  ifjLol^  rxvT  i^^K6U(roo  Troieiv ;     545 
H  r^pyo)^  d)(j  «  yvoop((roifjLi  a^  Tohs^ 

539.  This  line  has  regard  to  the  exits  and  en- 
:rances  of  different  portions  of  the  moon. 

541.  ToA(jt.nq  zrpoa-ooTTovy  note  this  as  of  the  remark- 
ibly  bold  looking  eye  of  the  prototype  of  Creon. 

544.  AeiXiocv  Tj  [jt,u)piav'  the  first,  as  referable  to  the 
ibrations  of  the  moon;  the  second,  as  of  the  lunacy 
ittributable  to  her  influence. 


l40 


ff«) 


,\  ^jwpov 


^«?i 


^"^i^ 


550 


^ 


Si? 


^''  "   s>  vote  **' 


1^ 


tiST 


fltuTO 


Ipiib. 


ICP' 


,,•  >  -^  ^'  *^ 


Eiv** 


Tl 


•r« 


v« 


ot.  &'  ^•'.^°^^'' 


-,     xA^pov  •" 


oc; 


36\.  ^^\:^tv,p-r  ^^'^...^Bd 
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O/.  riowv  t/v  ^Sh  5h^'  5  Aflti'0(j  %f ovov ; 

Kp.  AehpoMs  xisoTov  efryov ;  ^'  yup  hvoSi. 
OL  A(pxvlog  fppsi  ^xvcurifJM  ^^pwiieA?/. 

O/.  TJt  «v  a  (JLXvTiq  ^roq  h  ^  riji  rix^vi;  570 

O/.    EfJLVmOLT    »V  fjLO?  T/  TCO  TOT    iv  %fOVW  ; 

Kp.  OvKOWy  ifJL^  y  iqSrrog  ^^ctfjis  TreXoLg. 
O/.   AAA'  »K  f'pfu/^v  T^  ^xvovTog  eaxsTS ; 
Kf •  nxpi(TXOfJiS\^*  "csoig  S'  «%/ ;  k^k  yiKHtrX" 
(JLB^.  575 

Kp.  OvK  oTh\  6(p'  olg  ycL^  jlcvi  (ppom^  (TiySi)^ 


56s.  Note  ^(pavlo;  £pp«,  as  of  the  moon's^libration, 
md  becoming  obscured  ;•  and  the  569th  line,  as  of 
:he  immeasurable  antiquity  of  the  pictures  she 
exhibits. 
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O/.  To  aov  ^6  y  ofq'^cC  mi  Keycuq  «v  €u 

(ppovwv. 
Kp.  TloTov  tJ^';  €i  yif  ofSa  y ,  ot)x  i^Piavfiou. 
Ol.  Od'  »Wx  f/jLtw  (^01  ^\/jvih&SyTxg  ifJtoLg.  581 
CWx  oiv  7F0T  ehs  Axis  luxxp^o^oig. 

Kf .  E/.  jLca;  Ael^  roc^',  ivroq  ok^'*  f Jw  5i ^« 

Kp.  T/  ^v)T  A^f X()5viv  Tvjv  fV^v  yyifMg  k'xetq ; 

O/.  Apvvi(7/$  «K  Iv5<r/v  wv  mqo^iiq.         586 

Kp,  Ap%«5  S'  fxftvvj  TXVTX^  yy\q  hc^  vijLtoov ; 

©/•  A  '  V  jj  3^iP^o-ot,  ^r^vr'  eyuov  KOfJLi^srou. 

Kp.  OvKouif  idiyLXi  aCpC^'j  syo)  ^voTv  r^frog. 
O/.  EvT^Sflct  fxp  Svj  xoti  xaxoij  (pxivvi  (piXog.590 

Kf.  Ova*  sihMvtg  y\  w<j  ffw,  aaxmS  Xofov. 

581.  It  is  now  time  to  state  that  Laius  has  the 
same  prototype  in  the  moon  as  the  middlemost  of 
the  three  outlines  of  Hudibras,  being,  as  such, 
opposite  to  the  prototype  of  CEdipus,  (Ralph,) 
and  il.ereiore  libruting  to  contrary  parts,  he  is 
feigned  to  be  put  to  death  (or  obscured)  by  him. 
The  priest  who  accompanies   Laius,  has  for  his 
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prototype  the  hithermost  of  the  three  outlines  of 
Hudibras.     Laius  is  drawn  in 

Fig.  133, 


in  his  rheda,  or  one-horse  chariot,  with  the  xn^u^, 
or  priest,  therein  with  him,  as  stated  hereafter  in 
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E/  S'  at>ro$  yi^X^v^  ^roAXi  xiv  oxoov  c-Sfcov* 
nco5  ^vrr  ifjLol  rv^xmg  h^/cov  f%«v  600 

Af  %ii(j  clXuTT^  xflti  ^iJvoLq^xg  e(pu ; 

fit;*'  aAAflt  %pH^5/v  $  TO  (Tin;  xifS«  xoiXi. 

Nm  oi  a6^s\/  ^pH^ovrf?  ixKOiKowf  {is*  005 

T^^  yi^  TU%f/v  ouTor^  OLircm ,  ivrxv^*  ev'i. 

■ 

ITw^  Sjit'  ffw  K^rv'  ^v  y^dSoifJiy  cL(p6ig  tol^s  ; 
OvK  kv  fefoiTo  viSg  wxxog  KdXQg  (p^o)fSf\f. 
AAA'  oir  i^0L(;yig  ryiahs  Tvig  yyol^fjiyig  kcpuvy 
OiIt  av  jLter'  aAA«  Spwvro?  av  rhiw  itcrrL  610 

the  play,  and  warranted  by  the  appearances  in  the 
moon. 

585.  Jocasta  has  the  same  original  as  Osric 
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in  Hamlet ;  this  prototype  is  drawn  in  such  female 

character  in 

Fig.  134. 


587.  Fti?  KTov  vifjMv;  and  note  (under  the  same 
view  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  moon)  the  589th  line. 

593.   3vu  ^oCoic*-— JST/Jfrov— oiMfpoi/«K— av€u    ^o6»,    all 

these  terms  regard  the  librations  of  the  moon. 

604.  Note  this  line  particularly. 

613.  Tw  T£fa(nco7r«,  viz.  as  of  the  prototype  of 
Teiresias,  the  sooth-  (or  truth-)  sayer,  looking 
through  a  telescope ;  on  which  subject  refer  back 
to  the  first  pages  of  this  volume.  Indeed,  the 
name  of  Teiresias  may  be  derived  fi:om  rugM^  astra. 

VOL,  IV.  o 
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''  Ov  yxp  Viwim  tirs  rovg  KOix^g  fixli^ 

''  X^q^g  vofJLi^Siv^  cms  T«V  XP^^^9  KCLK^q. 

"  Kal  Tov  TTOL^  airrov  (iiorov^  ©v  wKsTc;cn  (piXsL 
AXA'  s\f  ;cfovco  yvwcTJi  ret^'  0L7(pcOiSig"  sttsI  621 

Xo.  KaXw$  fXf^fV  svM^d  iJLe\f6i  TTOTav, 


626.  AnOpa,  as  when  obscured ;  and  ^raXiv,  as 
come  into  view  again. 

Note  630,  and  651,  and  wfotTftgnf,  and  the  634th 
line,  and o-ot  f^ovfa  of  638. 
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O/.  HKiqx'  ^vyi7Ket\fj  «  (piryeiy  tr^  HovXofJLXu 
Kf .  Ot^v  w^o^ei^uig  om  i(;i  to  (p^oySv. 
O/.  Qg  ^x  ^^'^wv,  «S6  mqswocfif^  hkyou; ; 
Kf .  Ot;  yk^  (p^ovowrd  a  6U  (iXeTFca. 
O/.   T^  yoi)v  fn/Jv. 

O/.  AAA'  f(pu$  Kflwo?,  .  635 

O/.  Afxriov  yofjLo^g. 
Kp.   OuTiO/  xoxS^  y  oipxo^og. 
O/.  Q  WAi$5  ttJA/^. 

Kf .  KxfjLol  woTiSoog  ixsts(;i  tvjo'S'^  «  ml  (jlovoo. 
Xo.  UoLvaoia^^  omxlsg^  xoLipm  S'  iipuv  o^Si 
TwS'  SK  Sojucov  qsixt^GOLM  lomqvf\)^  (jls^'  y\g  640 

SCENA  TERTIA. 

IOKA2TH,  KPEQN,  OIAinOTS, 

X0P02. 

lAMBOI. 

lo.   Ti  Tviv  oiS^XoVy  CO  TdMiTroo^oi^  c;ol(Jn 
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Ourco  voawvi^^  fhx  KMwJsg  kmx; 

KoLi  f/i^  TO  (101^  aXyog  oig  fjLsy  ohsls  ; 

H  yviq  x7r(c(FXi  T^xr^i^og^  $  «t«v^  htiSod)^. 

Ou  avfjL<pyiiJLr  ^pSyJIx  yip  m^  (o  yimi^  fuaiZq 
Ei?\yi(pOL  TovfjLov  (rHifjLGL  cw  T£%v*f  mxiji.         65 1 

/\s^^olk\  6XoiiJLVf\f^  cov  iTTXilioC  fJLS  lp£v. 

MoiXic^x  (isv  Tovh'  opKov  xl^sa^^g  S'fwv,       655 
ETTCilx  xdfJLS^  rovahs^  3^^  d(  itA^mi  aou 

nEPIKOMMATA. 

XTPO^H    A. 

Xo.  Ui^^  ^eXvicag  (ppovyi^oig 


647.  0^«i/^f — and  the  64«9th  line,  and  the  666th 
and  667th  lines. 
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Xo.  Tov  «Tf  wpiv  vmiovj  060 

SrZTHMA     A. 

Xc?.   Tov  fVDtyJi  (p/Aov  fJiviTTOT  iv  clIticl 

ZTPO^H  B. 

Xo.    Ov^  TOV  tJO.VTWV  dfWV 
©60V  W^OflOV  SiXiov. 

Enei  oi^s©^,  ol(piX<^,  670 

O5  T/  mfJiOLTOV  oXOlfJiXV^ 


669.   ©foi'  Tsr^ofAov  uXioy — xocxoig  roig  ttocXoci'    and    the 

firsth,  and  Mo?  «  (682),  and  the  685th  and  686th 
lines. 
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AAA^  uoi  hafjio^u^ 

•SPu%iv.  mi  TCf^  Qi  KCUioTq  675 

XY2THMA  B. 

O/.   OS'  «v  /TOO,  m  %f w  fjLS  TTXvreXSig  dfltvf/v, 

To  yOL^  (TOV,  «  TO  TiSh'  STTOlKTei^OO  CO(JUt  680 

EXsefifov*  »T©^  5'  fvl^'  av  JI5  c;\)fviasrou. 

0t;|it«  TfepoLdvig'  xi  ^e  toixvtoli  (pvaetg 
AuTxTg  hKXioog  «V/V  oLkyiqxi  (p£pet\f. 
OvK^  {JL  ixaetgy  mKTog  et ; 

Kf.  Uopswofjixu  685 
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SCENA    QUART  A. 
X0P02,  IOKA2TH,  OIAinOTS. 

ANTI2TPO*H  A. 

Aoji^cov  Tovh'  ecrco  ; 

Xo.  AoKmig  oifvo^g  AoToov 

To  fJLVI    VOIKOV. 

ANTIZT2THMA  A. 

lo.  AfJL(poTv  iTF  amoTv ; 
Xo.  Not/%/. 
lo.  KoLi  Tig  m  y^ofog ; 
Xo.  AKig  i\ioiy  SiXig  yoLg  Tr^oirov^fJievoLg 
^xivsTOLi^  ev^'  eKyi^ejy  olvt^  (JLSveiv.  6Q5 

Oi.  Opcig  V  m^g  Ayx^og  wv  yvcof/w  ivvj^y 

TOvflOV  TtdL^lQig  KOLl  KOilxfJL^KwCKfif  H60Lp  ; 

ANTISTPO^H  B. 

Xo.  AvotI,  Sttov  (jth  «;c 
Atto^  fJLOvovy  ig^i  U 
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Tlapxcp^dvilJLov^  oLTro^ov  700 

Eni  (p^OVlfJLX  7tS(pOL))^0Li 

M'  av,  St  as  vo(r(pl(o(jLOLi^ 

Ev  m\fOiq  d^Jj^-^ 

Sfltv  mrr  o^^ov  ^^/icag.^  705 

El  ^woLio^  y/W. 

ANTISTSTHMA  B. 

O/.  Ef  5  («  yip  Twv^'  eq  wKscv^  ywxi^  (raSot)) 
K^eovloqy  old  fJLOi  lisS^Ksvmq  €^ei.  711 

lo.  Asy\  €i  ax(p&q  ro  vetKoq  synxXm  epetg. 

O/.  ^ovix  fJLS  (pm  Axio^  xol^xc^xvxu 

lo.   AvToq  ^uvftSco^,  vi  (JLX^odv  otAA«  T^x^x  ; 

O/.  M(Xv7/v  (xa;  Jv  kxkiS^ov  etoTrsfiyi/xq''  iTret 
Toy  eiq  lairrov,  -gtSv  i?iev^^s^or  qofjLX.  716 


705.  Og  x»T  op^oy  spi/\(rocg,  as  by  libration. 

706.  EvTrofXTTOi . — 714.  Sweifut 
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lAMBOL 

I^.  2u  v5v  xCpetg  (tsolvtov^  cov  Aeya?  Trs^i^   • 

BpaT0Ov  ^Ih  fJUXvriicHg  ^%ov  rs^^yig. 

^oLm  ^s  (Toi  (ryffjLeix  rwvJf  awrofjLOL.  720 

Q5  OULTTOV  viiei  fJioTj^a  w^oq  Trxihog  ^xv&iv 

Oqfg  ysifotr  ii/,G  ts  xdHeiv^  Trcipx. 

Km  rov  fjih^  ti^tmsp  y  vi  (poirigy  ^a/o/  ttots  725 

719.  Note  (iporetov^  and  the  whole  of  the  720th 
line. 

729,  Tu¥  y  vmnftrw  etwo^  that  is,  by  the  figures  in 
the  moon,  the  images  of  those  in  the  sun. 

723.  Avrov  ir^o^  votifog  S-awv,  that  is,  that  his  pro- 
totype should  become  obscured  by  the  moon's 
libration,  as  above  repeatedly  observed.   . 

726.  The  shadows  which  compose  the  proto- 
types, of  CEdipus  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Laius 
on  the  other,  divide  the  moon  into  three  parts  left 
in  light,  and  as  all  the  light  parts  meet  like  several 

VOL*  IV.  V 
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To  ^«vov  ovCpoSeiTO  wpoq  Trxihqq  ^*vftv. 

Qv  i)rrpB7fd  av^fiuihsv.  wv  yoc^  xv  ^eoq 
Xp«Av  i^smL^  px^ioog  xurog  (pmS.  735 

O/.  O/ov  fji  xiuiaxvT  Xfn'ic^  £%£/,  5^^,* 

b.  Tloixq  fJLS^ifJLvyiq  toS-'  tkcyo^pot^^fi^  Aiya$  ; 
O/.  EJo^'  XKOvaxi  aQ  To^\  w?  0  ArtVo^ 
KaToto'(^oty«>i  wpog  TpmMTg  xfJux^iToTg.        740 

paths  at  the  point  on  which  the  horse  and  chariot 
of  Laius  stand,  I  take  them  to  constitute  the  three 
roads  here  alluded  to. 

728.  Observe  the  feet  of  GEdipus  in  his  proto- 
type, and  in  tig.  124. 

729.   ASarov  opog. — 730.   ATroAAwir. 

737>  "^^x^ng  z3-Aayii/*«,  alludes  to  the  moon  being 
considered  as  a  planet  by  the  ancients :  amiu^fio'iQ 
relates  to  her  librations. 
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O/.  K^/  t?y»  V3-*  5  %wpo$'  «To'?5  «  ToJ'  w 

lo.   ^ooKig  fjih  h  yv\  nXvii^STxr  a^i^  ^  o^oq 

Eq  rclvTo  AfAcpwv  KciTro  dLCiv>Jxg  xyeu        744 

O/.  Kal  Tig  %i^mg  roTdh'  sqlv  ov^eKviXv^uy; ; 

lo.  S%f^ov  Ti  wpoff^S)f  pj  ov  tJ}(jS'  I%oov  p^^ovoV 

O/.  fi  Zai,  Ti  UL^  ^^SiaoLi  (isjiovXevaxi  tts^i  ; 
lo.  T/ J'  iqiaoi  tStj  Oi^k^g^  iv^vixm ; 
O/.  Mvi  TTco  (Ji  a^i^Tcc  tov  h  AcLm^  (pva{\f  750 
T/V  ^;^f  5  (p^cl^s.  Tim  5'  axjitviv  ii^w?  ^;j[jcov. 

743.  This  name,  ^6)x»i^,  may  have  its  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  those  broad  shadows  of  the 
moon  which  in  the  Tale  of  Bacchus  and  the- 
Pirates  were  likened  to  dolphins,  as  drawn  in  fig. 
118,  may  be  conceived  likewise  to  resemble 
fu)i»ivocgj  whales:  or  the  entire  shadows  of  the 
moon  may  be  considered  as  resembling  a  sea  calf, 
f«x»),  phoca  ;  its  head  having  the  same  prototype 
as  the  head  of  the  second  lion,  drawn  in  fig.  117. 

746.  Note  this   line,  and  particularly  the  five 
that  follow  the  750th. 
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O/.  OifJioi  TolMg"  soiK  ifJuiUTov  dg  d^xg 
Aeivxg  ^r^o^aAAcov  ctpr/co^  «x  ethMu  755 

lo.  USdg  (pfg;  oxi^S^  to/  tspog  a  wnoijwm^t! 

eptH. 
O/.  TloTs^ov  ix^^^^  l^^kj  ^  TfoyJi^g  f;^cov 
Av^poLg  hoxhoLg^  oT  OMvip  upx^^T^g  5  761 

lo.  TIe/r  mciv  oi  l^vyLircc^sg^  a/  ^  ourroTafu  w 

O/.  A/,  af*  TaS'  >5Sv)  hoLCpavvi^  Tig  h  ttoIs 
O  Td(7h  y^s^oLg  Tovg  hoy  tig  ^u/v,  ywcLi ;       765 

lo.  OiKsvg  Tig^  otme^  'ker  exaoo^etg  iJiovog. 

Oi.  H  KM  ^oyiom  jvyxaMSi  raviJv  tt^cov  ; 

lo.  Oo  5>)t'*  ^(p'  «  yotf  Kft^a;  ?iK^s^  kcli  K^xryi 
2i  T  a§'  e^oYTX^  AoLidv  r  oKooXorXy 

762.  If  the  south  of  the  moon  be  placed  upper- 
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Qg  wXei(;o)f  eivi  t«J'  oinoTfloq  xqeog. 

O/.   riw?  av  |it Jao/  Jvjd'  Jin/iv  ^  Tot%ft  WA/v  ; 


most,   the  general  form  of  the  shadows  constitute 
the  Roman  numeral  V.,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  135. 


By  a7r>jv»i  /Ata,  I  understand  a  single-horse  chariot, 
such  as,  with  the  x»)fug,  is  drawn  in  fig.  132,  ante. 

764.  'ToLi\h  iixipMVy  as  exhibited  by  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

769.  Note  this  line,  and  the  three  next,  with 
respect  to  the  position  and  occupation  of  the 
oiKBvgj  who  (if  the  map  of  the  moon  be  placed  with 
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lo.  n^'ff<r/V  otAXi  w^og  titiSt  icpisaou ;  776 
O/.  AiloiK  ifJLXMTOv^  CO  Juvoi)  jitH  7roh}<  cl/kv 

lo.    AAA'  rifTCti  lltfV,  flt^/ot  U  7F0V  fdO^sTv 

RjtJw  Tat§'  fv  wi  ^^(^ofco^  ^^^9  *va|.     780 

As^aiiJL  avj  ^  jo/,  5/Jt  tu^vj^  ToioudS  /wv  ; 
MjiTJif  ^6,  MfpoTm  Aco^/V  vfyo^mf  ^  om^    785 

A^Sv  fJLsfiqog  Tcov  6k«,  zj^/v  jiw/  tu%h 

To/ot§'  fVf^Ti,  ^GLVfjidaai  fjih  dJ^Xy 

^TT^^vig  ys  pikiToi  TViq  syLviq  «x  i\(ciL. 

Avvip  y^p  a;  ^eimoiq  (jl  ms^>syi(T^s\q  iia^q^ 

KoLheT  TTOL^'  oivw  cyAot^ro^  co^  em  Ttar^i.        790 

Kotyw  lix^^slq^  tvjv  |it6v  «aav  i^iitip^v 

the  north  side  uppermost)  will  be  found  to  have 
the  same  prototype  as  Talgol  in  Hudibras,  fig.  17, 
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K(tyw  TCLfJih  KshoN  iTSfmciJLyf\f^  ofJLoog 
A'  fkv/^i  fJL  clUI  t«^'*  v(psT(m6  yk^  ttoXv. 


7Q5 


He  is  drawn,  with  one  of  the  objects  of  his  charge, 
in  Fig.  136. 


775.   n»Xi¥ — irccfscrriv, 

786.  Moi  rvj(ifi  iocvfAuvcc^  agi». 

798.  Note  foiiog,  and  the  lines  that  follow,  in- 
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Kxl  ^et)ix^  KXi  ^vc;wx  zs^ovcpimi  Xiroov,       800 

^0)f6vg  y  smim  t»  (pvrsixrxvlog  TrxTpoq. 

A^pO/5  TO  AO/TTOV  6K(JL£T^0V(JL6)^0g  %^Jvflt,  805 

XpWO'lltWV  dvf/Svj  TWV  SfJiZv  T6)\0VIJLS\fX. 

2t6/%cov  S'  iiOi^yuxL  Towh  r^g  X^P^^y  ^  ^h 
Su  Tov  Tvpxv\fOv  tiStov  oAAuo'Sou  Aa/^/^. 
Koci  w/,  yuvoc/5  TxKii'^sg  ft^w*  rpm^yig      810 
Or*  w  HsXsvB^  THO'S*  olomo^w  ire^^xg^ 

Avvip  xmrng  ipi^sSodg^  olov  ov  (pi^g^ 

eluding  yii^o;  a(v9pcinroK(  inXufroifA  opav>  and  particularly 
the  805th,  with  reference  to  the  moon's  taking 
her  course  through  the  stars  of  the  night. 

810.  Compare  the  figures  above  given  with 
their  prototypes  in  the  moon,  in  regard  to  the 
different  circumstances  recited  in  this  storv^ 
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%jmTix(o)f*  wil  his  fjL  0,  ^*  fifsfji^v 

AvTog  ^'  6  wpiaSvg  wpog  H^m  hMwItwv.     815* 

JTflt/co  li  opywi*  Mil  fjL  6  w^eg^vg  &(*  o^a 

Kapa,  hichoTg  Keyr^oitri  iju$  ko^^iksto. 

Ob  \m  few  y  hicsr  tl'kyk  awrofJLOog         820 

Ktwco  h  Tovg  ^vfjLTravroLg"  «  ^6  rw  liuco 
Totyra)  wpmiKSi  Ai^o  ri  cruy/^6?, 
T/^  T»5I  y  xvlpog  ic;/v  obXidyrspog ;  825 

T/?  ^%^f oWf^cov  fiSLKhc^  oiv  ymtr  dvvip  ; 

819.  AixXoK  xcirrf 0*0-4,  with  a  double' -thonged 
whip,  as  drawn  in  figure  132,  from  the  prototype 
in  the  moon. 

821.  CEdipus's  figure  is  drawn  with  a  sword, 
(with  which  he  is  in  action  in  line  1264  post;) 
but  it  appears  firom  this  passage  that  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  puts  La'ius  to  death  is  a  staff 
or  sceptre,  which  must  now  be  conceived  to  be  in 
^is  hand,  instead  of  a  sword. 

822.  ExxuA*v<JfT**,  and  the  two  following  lines, 
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Qi  fJLVi  |a;cov  e^sqi  t^yih\  dqoiv  T'm 

QMv  5'  OLTT  o&cov  mi  tolS  ^iq  oLKkoqh^ 

Ap  »%/  TT^  av^yvo^ ;  ei  (jls  x9^  <p^Bh^  •  •  ■ . 
Kxi  fxoi  (puyoyri^  fJLvrrs  Tovg  syu^q  iMv^j  .  ': 
MW €fJL^oiTsvet)f  TFXT^ihoq*  yj  yoifJLOig  (le  50.835. 
M^rr^og  ^uywou^  koli  TrxTspoL  mroLKlMetv 

Ap  «x  OLTF  (hfjLts  TCLxyTd  ^i(jLO)tog  rig  OM^ 

K^/vcov  iTT  dvhpl  TwS'  dvop^ot\/i  }ioyo)f ; 

Mv)  hirrXy  (jLvi  hirr\  w  S-fwv  xyvov  ds^oLgj     840 

ThoifJLi  TXVTVfy  vifJLS^xv.  ocAA'  iK  llporSiv 

Bxw  oi(pxvlog  w^oa^sv^  vi  roml'  th&M 

KviXf^'  sfixvTc^  aviJiCpo^oig  dcptyfjLsm. 

Xo.  Hjie/v  jitfv,  CO  v^?,  Txvv  oxvvjf  *  6co5*d  av  «v 
rifo?  T«  TFX^ovlog  ikfjix^g^  5%'  eXmlx.       845 

O/.  K^i  jitviv  TOtrQrov  y  iqt (jloi  rvig  ihmhogj 
Tov  av^pa  Tov  /BorJjfot  wpo(riJLsTvxi  ijlovov. 

839.  Ew'  «vJf i  TwJ',  and  the  three  next  lines. 
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lo.  Tl6<pX(T(JLs\f^  h^  Tig  m^'  h  w^o^vfjux ; 

^t  t(Iut\  ^ooy  XV  €X7r6(ps[jyoivi\f  Trd^oq.     85 G 
lo.  Uom  is  fjL^  wspiaaov  vtHsaag  y^oyo^ ; 

Qg  m  lUilciHTMxiaf*  d  (xh  »v  It/ 

(Ou  yof  yivo/r'  «v  «$  y£  ror^  wo)J^oTg  hog)  855 
E/ 1  av^'  a/'  o/V^wvov  cfUhivTBi^  aoUpS^g 
TotjT  e^fif  if^H  T»fyov  «$  "^f^ct^  plTrov. 

lo,  AAA'  w$  (pocviv  yf  tJtto^  wS'  siti^on/ro* 

JJoKig  ycL^  ^K^a\  »x  ^w  jutw,  raSe.  860 

E/  S'  »V  T/  KOLKT^STFOllo  T«'  ZSpo^^S)f  ><0y^^ 

O\rroi  7t(n\  co'Wl^  TOv'yf  A(X/'«  ^oW 


852.  The  apparent  enigma,  contained  in  this 
and  the  five  next  lines,  would  seem  to  regard  this 
circumstance,  that  CEdipus's  person,  though  but 
one  in  itself,  may  be,  (and  has  been  repeatedly,  as 
ii^een  in  treating  the  foregoing  pieces,)  conceived 
jto  be  made  up  of  many  other  human-like  figures. 
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^imsy  ^woLi  Tcouhg  4  ^i^  Smv^v, 

Kxi  Toi  v/v  p  mvog  y  6  'Juqwo^  isoia  866 

€lq  ^Xi  f^vrao?  y  av,  »«  riiS'  ^. 

SCENA  QUINTA. 
ANTI2TPO«>IKA. 

STPCWH  A. 

xopor. 

E/  jito/  ^«v}  (pepovTi  (jLoTi^OL  riv 

'Eijas7flo)f  0LyveiX)f  Aoywv 

Epycov  Tf  wouJlw^  cov  voilco/  wpoKeorrcu  '       875 


863,  Oy  Ao^iftf  ^ii£»7e — S'ourefv. 
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4>w/5  AvijJwv  sTiKTS\fy  sia 


ANTIITPO*H  A. 

A  fjiif  'mmipoL  fi^^i  avfjiCps^ovIx  885 

Ak^otxtav  daoLmSSi(T  oLTrorofXov^ 

M«^0T5  Auca/  S-fOV  XlT^fMU  SQO 

JJpoqoLTXv  icr;gcov. 


STPO^H    B. 


E/  §5  ng  vna^oTflx  %5f  criv 
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dkiKOLg  OL(poS)iloqj  »^5  895 

KjXKOL  V/V  eXoiTO  fJLOTpOL^ 

ToioLih  w^di^etq  rifjuaij  905 

T/  M  iJLS  xop^^  3 

ANTirrPCXDH  B. 

OvKsri  Tov  x^iKTov  eifju 
rSig  BTT  6fJL(pxKov  cri^cov, 

E/  jitvi  riSf  %a^J5ft«7^ 
n&o'/v  OL^iJLO(rsi  H^QToTg. 
Axx\  CO  HpxTW(^^  eiTTs^  ^f^'  iKovetg^ 


m 

Tiytotdq  AWaAcov  6fJL(pxvyig' 


ACTUS  QUARTI  SCENA  PRIMA. 
IOKA2TH,  X0P02. 

lAMBOI, 

T4/«  yip  af^si  ^vfjLov  Oi^hmg  otyocv  ; ' 

Aimam  ^JtOLvroiouiTN^  «S\  oTror'  etvvlp  025 


t-r- 


.  ■  ■«  \ 


923.  Note  this  line,  as  of  an  action  in  which 
the  prototype  of  Jocasta ;  may  be  imagined  to  be 

engaged.  . 

925.  Oxif  oiroC  a^np  m»?,  and  the  remainder  of  the 

lifle  ;  and  ^oS*? . 
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AAA'  €^i  T»  Ksywroq^  « (po^Sq  Xsya. 

Ixir/^  oi(pTy(Mi  roTah  aw  Kkr&/y(jM^rj^        930 
Oreo?  Aii^iv  T/v'  H^tiv  fCocyvj  Tro^oig.- 
Clg  vuv  oKifiSfJLsy  zsxvleg^  €K7rm)\yry(JLS\fov 

SCENA  SECUNDA, 
ArrEAOS,  X0P02,  IOKA2TH. 

lAMBOI. 

Ay.  Af'  iv  9rotf'  t5iLtwu,  co  ^a/o/,  fjui^^oifjc  on^ 
ToL  TO  TU^c6w«  Jco|lwt'  iqiv  Oilim ;  935^ 

Xo.  2T5ya/  jLcfv  of^f  w$lmg  ivJov,  co  |ivf* 

929.  Note  this  line. 

933.  The  prototype  of  CEdipus  is  near  the 
hour-glass  in  the  ship  pictured  in  the  moon,  and 
drawn  therewith  ante,  fig.  72. 

934.  The  ayyfAoff   has  the  same  prototype  as 
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Ay.  AAA'  oXSix  tb  koli  |uv  oXSioig  dei 

lo.  AuTco?  ^B  Kou  (TV  y\  (^  le\i*  d^iog  yif  J 


Reynoldo  in  Hamlet,   drawn  in  fig.  65.     He  is 
delineated  according  to  that  prototype,  in 


Fiff.  137, 


with  the  resemblance  of  a  sheep  standing  by  him; 
conformably  to  which  he  calls  himself,  in  line 
1039,  by  the  name  of  a  shepherd. 
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T»i$  eu&rdijig  ^sk'  «X^  (p^  ot8 

Ay.  Ayo^i  ^ofiotq  rs  hou  itotrsi  ta  o-m,  >^*/, 

Io»  Ta  wo/2t  Tama, ;   t«Tf  o$  t/vo^  ^  ^ryfis- 

vo$;  945 

Ay.  Ex  Tviq  Ko^iv^^  to  J'  stt^  o  '^^pw 

Ay.  Ttif awov  ^urov  ou  cT/%cof /w  ^^ovo^ 
Ay,  Ou  Jifr''  h^  m  ^oivxTog  h  roL(poiq  sxfii. 


943.  Xiy  r»  $^jU9}va(i  d'fXcov, 

948.  Avvajujj^  iiirXny.  This  deems  referable  to  the 
Arabic  figure  S,  (drawn  m  fig.  129,)  which  is  im- 
mediately  contiguous    to    the  prototype  of  the 

952.  If  the  north  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  on 
the  righi  hand,  th^rfe  ti^ill  bfe  iSeen  fhe  resemblance 
of  a  skull,  ^uch  as  ife  ekfiibitfefd,  (looking  to  th6 
right,)  by  the  figure  txf  Cferdon  fti  Hudibras,  (fig. 
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Ay.  E/  fjM  Affco  Tot^^eg^  oi^iii  3'«v«v. 

roiz®-  955 

Moh£jOL  KaXetq ;  co  ^£cov  tMvreviMTOLj 

Iv  i(;i ;  totov  Oi^iTKg  ttuMi  Tf f jlccov 

T^  av^^'  atpfui^  jLCM  KTdtvi^*  wu  m  ^s 

21,  ante,)  when  turned  upside  down.  Thi»  ^  the 
prototype  of  Polybus ;  and  as  there  is  mu^h  ques- 
tion in  the  play  whether  Polybus  is  dead  or  alive, 
jamd  as  his  prototype  may  be  considered  either  as 
reseipbling  a  skull,  or  a  human  figure  with  life, 
that  circumstance,  probably,  suggested  this  ar- 
rangen^ent  to  the  poet. 

954.  The  ccyyeXog^  above  pointed  out,  is  situate, 
in  the  moon,  close  to  the  likeness  of  a  well,  the 
nymbol  of  truth. 

957*  TlctXM  TfifJtMlf. 
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scENA  tertia; 

OIAinOTS,  lOKASTH,  ArFEAOS, 

XOPOS. 

lAMBOL 

TcL  gcfJLv  "iv  msi  T«  "^eov  (jlolvtsvimIcl^ 

O/.  OvTog  §£  rig  ttot  ^i,  kxi  t(  fjioi  Xefei  j 
lo.  Ek  Tvig  Ko^iv^^y  TTXTS^OL  Tov  wv  oLyts" 

Qg  «X6T  ovTX  TloXvSov^  AXa'  oAcoAorot. 

Ay.  E/  tiSto  wpSirov  M  fjL  OLTFxyfethoLi  acKpS^g^ 
EO  /W  £K^vc?v  ^oLvxaifjiov  lisSmorx. 

Oi.  TloTs^x  ^oXoiaiv^  vj  votrov  ^uv^XA^rw;  970 
Ay.  XfjLiK^x  TTxhiioL  addfjixr  svm^si  pOTTvi. 


967.   2i?jw«v]«p. — 968.   ATTOtyyetXoci  troc^oog. 
970.  HuvaAAaytj, — 971*  n«Aa»tft  <rw/A«Ta, 
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O/.  <I>5i)  <pf  1)5  t/ SJjt'  avj  CO  Jiva/5  (thottoTto  tiq 
Krfltvftv  s(jL6?0^o)f  TTXTs^x  Tov  sfjidv"  6  ^s  ^avwv 

lo.  C^Kow  6lc6  (70/  rat/Tflt  TTf ^Affov  tsjiAot/ ; 

Note  the  973rd  line,  and  the  976tb,  which  last 
alludes  to  the  resemblance  of  a  bird  on  CEdipus's 
(Ralph's)  prototype,  as  drawn  in  fig.  12. 

978.  K£u9««  xarw  Sr\  yij?,  alludes  to  a  skull,  (which 
Polybus  resembles,  as  before  noted,)  being  in  its 
natural  place  when  under  ground:  in  another 
sense;  it  means  that  that  part  of  the  moon  which 
constitutes  the  prototype  of  Polybus,  is  obscured; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  Polybus  is  dead ;  and  his 
skull-like  prototype  conveys  an  apt  intimation  of 
his  death. 

983.  liaXoLt^  foStt. 
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lo.  Mv)  vCv  It  fltvTwv  jun^fv  ^$  3tjLtov  /SftJ^?. 
O/.  KflW  txy»$  TO  |ie«T^e$  AlxTf ov  tfx  o>^  |Mfi 

Tii;c*^$ 

noAAoi  ya^  H^H  x^y  ov&^aiffi  /3poT^ 

O/.  K«Xw$  pLTttMTOL  ravr  av  ^^ftfHTo'  w/, 
Z!;,  TT^cr'  Avoifxyiy  m  xaAu^  Xi/i»$,  dxv^v. 

987.  I  take  Merope  to  have  the  same  prototype 
as  the  figure  with  the  microscope  in  the  Elephant 
jin  the  Moon,  (fig.  41,  ante,)  and  the  same  as  the 
midwife  in  the  Andria  of  Terence,  (fig.  120,  ante.) 

997.  Miyxq  of^uXfAOi'  this  very  singular  expres- 
sion of  Jocasta,  (independent  of  its  natural  mean* 
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Ay.  Hoicnq  le  axi  yuvxiKog  €K(poSeia^'  wrs^  ; 

^^flt.  1000 

Ay.   T/  S'  sc;  inmiq  ^iv  6$  (po^^^  (pl^^v  ; 

Ay.  H  p^tr^v^  $  8  ^sisHtcm  iXhov  elhsMd ; 
b/.  MiiKiqoi  y  •  &  fccf  jitf  Ao^foLg  Ttcns 

Mmc^v  aijwxa'T  •  wrvx^k  t^^j  ^^'  &Vw$ 


rag  as  connected  with  the  context  df  the  pl^y,)  is 
t6  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Polybus 
er  the  skull  of  Polybus  (o*  irdcr^og,  rufoi)  contains 
the  resemblance  of  a  great  eye,  as,  on  inspection 
of  his  prototype,  it  may,  in  fact,  be  seen  lb  do, 
Mlljatfe  ill  the  natural  place  of  the  eye  ;  th6  pupil 
in  shadow,  and  the  wJiite  in  pale  light.  This 
cifCUm^l^Qce   is  again  alluded  to   in   line  1009, 
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Ay*  H  fitf  Toi^  dxvwv,  jca^a;  wS^  diroiflo- 

A/5;  1010 

01.  UoClpog  T£  %f H^cov  jLtvi  (pc^^g  eivdi^  fepw. 

Ay.  Ti  SJrr'  efocy  »  rouSf  t«  ^o^»  ^'^  aval, 

OA  KoLi  (mf  %i%t^  y  ^v  d^icD^  xd^oig  ifj»i. 
Ay.  KaI  im  (Jux^qoL  t:St  d^mim^  oTrcag 
2»  xs^og  '^ofjLiig  ey^o\rrog^  £u  TrpdJ^oufju  ri.  101 6 
O/.  AAA'  »9rar'  &(jli  roTg  (pvreuaoLgiy  y  dfiH. 
Ay.  Q  noijj  KOLKoig  S  SviAo^  »x  ei$eo$  r/  ^^t 

Ay.  E/  Twh  (psvfetg  ^vsk  &g  oiKug  iio^ 
Aav.  1020 

OL  T^^S  fs  {ivi  fjLoi  ^oT^og  ilsh!^  aaxpfig. 
Ay.  H  (jLvi  ijIouTfjLOL  Tcov  <pul&jQ(ivT{a\i  T^vig; 
Ou  Tot  olutOj  ^fic^u,  t»to  (jl  eicroLa  <poSei. 
Ay.  Af  o/V;^flt  Jht^  w^og  liK^g  «5a/  TfljLcoav; 


1014.  Note;^«fiF,  as  of  any  thing  shining,  and 
so  of  the  moon,  from  x^^f^  gaudeo. 

1021.  Note  this  line  particularly;  and  foCt^^ 
rpEfxci,  and  TotfQodf  passim. 
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l(p^l  1025 

Ay.  O^*  i^vfx  h  w/  IloAu^o?  « J^v  a/  yev«. 

O/V  nS^  «7ra^;  i^'  yk^  UoXv^og  a^6(pvgs  fjts; 
Ay.  Ot)  yiSiKKo^  }^lh  r^s  TM^^og^  AAA'  fwv. 
O/.  Kai  tsw?  0  (pvaoLg  i^  fcr»  rcJ  jlcvj^; 
Ay.    Am'  «  0"'   ifeivoLT    ^r    imvog^    «t 
^yco.  1030 

O/.  AAA'  Avri  t«  Jvf  ttxT^x  (jl  (}:^o[jlx^sto  ; 

Ay.  Awpov  TTOT  fcr!^/  rwv  ^jicwv  ;c«f  Sv  Aof  wv. 

O/*  K(jt5'  coj'  Att'  aAAJi$  ;c^P^5  f<r^p^^  |icii^  ; 

Ay.  H  ykp  zs^h  ojurov  e^htm  olttouIix. 

1028.  Note  this  line  also,  and  the  two  following. 

1029.  Tw  iA%im^  scil.  a  mere  skull,  or  norif-exist- 
ence,  as  it  were. 

1032.  Note  this  passage,  and  numerous  others 
hereafter,  in  which  the  hand  which  appears  to  be 
so  strongly  marked  (in  light)  on  the  upper  part  of 
CEdipus's  head,  and  that  other  hand,  (in  light  also, 
and  pointing,)  near  Hudibras's  Talgol's  waist,  are 
frequently  brought  into  action,  and  supposed  to 
belong  severally  to  the  different  speakers  who 
refer  to  them. 
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S/ Jco$  ;  1 035 

Ay.  Eufwv  vxTTOUoug  h  Ki^ou^i2M>g  ith^fluCq. 
O/.  QhiTTopetg  ^e  ispog  ri  r^h  rw^  rom^ ; 
Ay.  EvraS!^'  o^^oig  mifjaueH;  iirs^fdrw. 
O/.  no/jLcviv  yxp  m^oL^  kcutI  ^m  "ssKamg ; 
Ay.  !S«  y\   cS  rimov^  aXMyr^p  /i  w  rtJr*  a; 

%povw.  1 040 

O/.  T/S'  aAfo^;  wrpgovr'  ^  wacoT^  (is  k^SAm;; 
Ay.  IloJwv  ^  oi^^px  (M^rv^yi(Tets\^  tk  ex. 
OL  Oljiw/*  t/  r«T  xpxoLi'ov  iweir^  kxkA^  ; 
Ay.  Atico  c*  6%ov7flt  Iwro^q  %s^oTv  dMytAq. 
OL  A^Jv  y  ov^Jo?  (mxpyxv(^  xvetXoimf. 
Ay.  0<7'  ^vofjLXff^T^g  sk  tu%v)5  r^vnj?,  o$  a. 

(p^xnv.  1 047 


1036.  Note  this  line,  in  relation  to  a  former 
note  explaining  Ki^ocipwof.  And  note  taiontv^  and 
irX«i^?,  1039,  asof  tbenaoon  considered  as  a  planet. 

1049.  Compare  this  and  the  four  fallowing 
lines,  with  the  prototype  of  CEdipus  in  the  map. 
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Ay.  OvKoT^'*  6  S«$  ^  rcLxrr  ifji^  AcjSov  (p^cAf&l. 

OL  H  Y^  ^^'  ^^^^  1^'  cT^cK^sg^  «§'  (xvro^ 

Tu;C(6v ;  1 049 

Ay.  Oux*  oMa  TTO/jLtvtv  aAX^5  in^i^oixri  ycoi. 

Ay.  Tfiy  A(t/W  Sji5r«  ri?  omfjui^sro. 
OL  H  Ti^  Tupaw^  TJior^e  yyig  ir&kii  ttots  ; 
Ay.  MfitX/^a*  t^^th  rxvo^og  ^rog  w  3^^;^. 
OL  H  wjtV  ^'^^  C^v  ikrog  w^'  /^«v  ijit^;  1055 
Ay.  TyL&g  y  ol^ix;  &ihvfT  oiv  ssi  V/%(o^iw. 
O/.  E^;v  rig  vfjm  t£v  TfO^ec^mocfif  Ttehftg^ 

"Eat  »v  ^tt'  iy^ wv,  «t£  xoiv^aS'  «V/Jwv  ; 
S«|Uiifva3^'*  M  ^  Mii^og  si^a^xi  tol^.      1060 


1060.  lrifAvv»y'  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  other  shepherd  has  the  same  prototype  as 
Talgol  in  Hudibras,  (situate  in  the  moon  imme- 
diately fronting  the  first  shepherd,)  upon  which 
other  shepherd  is  the  hand  pointing,  as  mentioned 
in  note  on  line  1039. 


Ov  K6U  'fixTSusg  zdp6a^£)f  &iaiMy^  droL^ 

O/.  Ovii  civ  yejorro  tiS^\  oTFOog  iy^  Ao^tov 
^vifjL&ix  toixvt\  »  (pxvSi  TdfJLOv  ysifog. 

lo.  Mv)  Trpog  fifwv,  «Wp  7;  7«  o-ctul^  ^/«  1O70 

O/.  Qxppet.  GV  iJih  yxp  ^l\  xv  en  rpijvig  fyw 
MviT^og  (pxm  rpiht^Kog^  iK(pxviji  mavi. 

lo.  OfJioog  m^cv  (jloi^  XiaaofMi^  (jlvi  ^pxv  ra^s. 
O/.  OvK  XV  m^oif/w  fjcyi  »  txI'  iKf/a^Sv 
axipiig.  1 075 

lo.  Kxl  (jLVfif  (p^GviS^x  y  svj  rx  X(2qx  aoi  Xifco. 
O/.  Tx  XC^qx  Toivw  TXVTx  (JL  xXyvvei  iixhjxi. 
lo.  Q.  l{j(nroT(JL\  a^s  (jlvi  mis  fvoivig  og  S. 


1065.   MoXetv. 

10(39*  ^rifABiu,  and  f«cM. 
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I 

Tflwmjv  J'  £<XT5  zjyAw/co  ;ca/f«v  yiva.        1080 

SCENA  QUARTA. 

xopos,  oiAinoTS,  ArrEAos, 

lAMBOI, 

Mvi  X  Tvig  (T/co^TH?  TWO'S'  dvxppvilyi  kolkx.     1085 

O/.    OtToTx  %^lfi  pJlIvUTCO"    T^jLtOV  S'  ^0) 

K«  a(jLiKpov  eci  (me^iJL\  i^v  tit^KviaofjLXi. 
Avrvi  S'  /crco^  {(ppom  yx^  co$  Juvvi  jiti/k) 

Ey w  J'  ifjLccuTov  TTxtdx  Tvig  Tvx^g  vsiJLOCfif     1 090 
T>J5  ev  hld(T^gj  «x  dniJUia^mofjLXi. 


1080.  Xa»/»«v. — 1082.  Mom. 
1085.  EKoimg,  alludes  to  the  silence  of  the  night, 
when  the  moon  takes  her  turn  to  reign. 
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Mifvi^  yes  (jlik^ov  mi  fisfa^if  htl^^iaM. 

Hot  oih}<oq^  ti^qe  f^vi  'nfjui^m  r^ym  ymq.  1 0^ 


ANTI2TP04>IKA. 

ZTPC»H 

OVy  rov  OKv(jL7rov  cln&i^ 

T^v  aJj^iov  7rxvaeMfO)fj  1 100 

OlVm^^  KOLi  r^o(pov^  mi  (jlvi" 
Tff'  oLv^QOf^  ml  x^^^^^^^^ 


1092.  This  very  singular  expression,  oi  irvyheif 
Muw,  derives  a  very  obvious  explanation  from  the 
months'  being  governed  by  the  course  of  the 
moon,  and  as  regarding  her  changes  from  the  new 
to  the  full,  (fbix^ov  XM  fAiyoik^ 
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ToL  roTg  sfjLoTai  rv^imoig.  1 1 05 

lyfis  ^oTSs^ 

ANTI2TPO*H. 

Tig  ^xjyoLTvi^  Ao|/«  ;  rw 

Top  zd^Mceg  dy^ovoiJLOi  irdtr 

^Zou  (pihur  S^'  o  Ku>J^oivxg. 

Amacoiy^y  et^'  6  BctM^sTog  1 1 1 5 

&sog  Vdt/cov  in  ax^  o^awy 

£A/x(ov/d6$cou, 

* 

'  1  -  ■- 

1106.  Note  this  and  the  following  liHe,  aad 
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lAMBOI. 
AAACO5  T^,  T«5  Ct/(?VT^5  tOO^ff  OIKSTOU; 

E/vcox  ifJLOLVTiS*  ri^  S'  hic^ycy^  t^v  ycd        1 1 25 


11S3.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  shepherd 
has  the  same  prototype  as  Talgol  in  Hudibras, 
(or  Laertes  in  Hamlet ;)  and  the  second,  the  same 
as  Reynoldo  in  Hamlet;  and  as  the  faces  of 
Laertes  and  Reynoldo  have  the  same  outline,  but 
look  opposite  ways,  (a  circumstance  which  was 
noticed  in  explanation  of  Polonius's  address  to 
Reynoldo  concerning  Laertes,  viz.  ''  Observe  his 
inclination  in  yourself",)  so  the  same  circum- 
stance explains  the  analogous  expression  here 
rati  r  avifi  ^vfA/jLtrpou  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
This  interchangeable  nature  of  the  outlines  of  the, 
two  characters,  explains  also  the  term  ^yaeXXa^ac 
of  the  1 1 40tb  line. 
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Xfi.  E/vwK*  yi^,  f^&/^  h^r  Aodh  ya^  mv 
EiTTsp  Tig  cbo^oq  mquq^  w$  ))oyLsbq  oivvi^. 
O/.  26  TT^Syr  tov  Ko^iv^m  ^mv 

Ay.  TQrovy  ovtts^  &  co^clq^  1130 

m 

SCENA  QUINTA, 

oiAinors,  GEPAnQN,  ArrEAos, 

XOPOS- 

lAMBOI. 

Oct  iv  <f  f ^gotw*  AaiW  itor  m^x  av ; 

•  O/.  Ef Jov  (jLS^ifJLVw  woTo)f^  yj  liiov  rfvx ; 
Qs.  JJoffJivxiq  TX  wKe(<;x  rti  lit^  ^etm^ 
lotvjv,  1135 

Oi.  Xod^oTq  fjLxXiqx  w^oq  ricri  IwxuKoq  wv  ; 
©£•  Hv  (Jth  Ki^ou^o^Vy  h  h  Trpoax^P^^  roTcoq. 
OL  Tov  xv^^x  Tov^  » V  oh^x  rySi  ^»  jiwficov  j 
06.  T/  x^(*^  Jf  5v7«5  ^orov  ctv^a  xa/  Xlfeg.; 
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woo;  1140 

0f .  00%  M^i  y  «7r«v  iv  T«%ef  |uvii|b(H$  two. 
Ay.  YJ^kt  yi  ^ol^aol^  Slotwr'*  aXX*  ^« 


1145.  I  take  the  statement  regarding  the  AtAmc 
yfi(A¥mi  to  be  subject  to  the  sitme  interpretation  as 
the  fiwXnv  iif¥»iM¥^  (vide  note  on  line  -948,  ante,) 
and  to  have  a  like  regard  to  the  figure  9,  as  drawn 
in  fig.  1S99  and  marked  on  the  person  of  the  9if»irwy 
or  first  shepherd)  who  is  drawn  in  fig.  134)  ante: 
besides  which,  if  the  moon  be  observed  with  her 
north  side  on  the  right  hand,  the  iigetwuv  is  situate 
just  between  the  resemblances  of  two  cows,  one 
of  which  is  drawn  in  fig.  115,  and  the  other  in 
fig.  134,  antei  The  expression  iyc^  ^  m,  may 
relate  to  the  second  shepherd  having  but  one  cow 
near  him :  note  the  remarkable  expression  «/ajia»iw 
XpoMK>  in  the  next  line. 
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Xetfiuvi  ^  »f^,  TcifjUL  T  eig  iitem}^  iyia 

Af/o)  7i  TtfTftw,  H  »  Xffco  9r£9r^/ileiwv  ;  1150 
&6»  Aeyeti  ftAn^M,  xouVc^  Ik  puui^  X^ova* 
Ay.  4>£^'  shrs  vuv*  tot'  a/crddt  ^mT^  imi  tncl 

1151.  Note  the  whole  of  this  line. 

11^3.  CEdipus  in  his  infant  state,  as  delivered 
successively  to  the  two  shepherds,  ha»  the  same 
prototype  as  Fortinbras  in  Hamlet ;  and  that  pro- 
totype occupies  the  same  space  in  the  moon  as  the 
prototype  of  CEdipus  when  full  grown,  viz.  as 
Ralph  in  Hudibras ;  and  there  are  marks  of  ban- 
dages on  his  swelled  feet,  as  drawn  in 

Fig'  [38* 


corresponding  with  the  prototype. 
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\ 

0f.  T/  J  e'^t ;  ts^og  rfrvn  roMoq  i^o^eT; ; 

Ay.  OJ'  eV^*)  w  rav,  xgTv*?,   o$   tt^'  w 

vio$.  1155 

AsTroii  Hohx/;^  yjS>>m^  vi  ra  r^  Pm^ 

O/.Owc  i)/ys7r(fy\flov  7fxT^\ov  ^rog  t(;op$T.  1 1 60 
©5.  Afy«  yotf  f/Jw$  ^Jfv^  ctXA*  oAXco^  Trover. 

©6*  Mvi  JJJTot  TFpog  fi^wv  TOV  ye^ond  ji  oLiKiffVi. 

Mv;  1105 

-'  -  - 

1156.  2»ft)^»i<r«f,  as  before  explained  in  note  on 
the  1085th  line. 

11 64.  The  "Streaks  of  light  on  the  person  of  the 
S-f/)a7rwv,  which  have  already  been  se^n  to  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  variety  of  imaginary  resem- 
blances, may  be  conceived  to  belike  cords  binding 
his  hands  behind  l;)is  back. 
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O/.  AvMp  oJ\  0)5  fb/ica/,  i$  rp/^^  ^.  1 1 70 
O/.  rioS^a^  >^^cov ;  eimc^^  vi  '|  fltAA«  rmq  ; 

tsAfov.  1 1 75 

©s.  Twv  Aa/fe  To/vw  ri?  w  y^wjtf^rcov. 
O/.  H  S«Ao$,  ^  x^»  Tig  eyfmg  fsyoi^g ; 
0f .  OifJLoi"  w^og  cnx/TiS  y  etfjil  tco  S^w  Xiiav* 
O/.  Kixfcoy  Ax»cov*  aXA'  ojitw^  Ax^^reov.  1 1 80 
©e.  K«v«  yi  to/  Svi  TfxTg  fxXtJ^fS^'*  i^  S*  f irco 

O/.  H  yaf  J/Jco(7/v  ii^i  w/ ; 

05.   MoLKiq\  oiv(X^. 

O/.  Q5  -cjf 05  ti  x^sicng  ; 
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&B.   &6(T(poLTm  OKm  mxm^  1185 

OL  JJS^  Ivrr   i/pmig  tco  ye^wn  t(S^  n ; 

OL  I«\  i^"  TX  TTOLvr  oiv  H^i^coupa. 

Oqig  7ra(pMr(JUti  (pug  r  &(p'  w  ^  xt^^  ^^  ^^ 
T'  W  %pw  jit'  6fju}Jivy  8$  Ti  iLc'  «>c  I' J«  x7wcov.  1 1 95 


■■»  »■ 


1193*  Not€  this  line  particularly;  and  note 
A;<nroTjuo^,  in  the  preceding  line,  as  regarding  the 
picture  of  ill  luck,  or  the  devil :  note  also  the  next 
following  line,  as  alluding  to  the  moan's  becKwaiing 
obscured^ 


^**'**  . 
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SCENA  SEXTA. 


M0N02TP0*IKA. 


X0P02. 

Q  rsifsxl  /3^oTcov,  60$  HfJtAg  hx  mi  to  f4»i^h 

Tig  yoL^  Tig  ivvi^  uXeo^ 

T£$  siiSxifJLOvioLg  (ps^et^ 

H  Too-OTov  oaof  hmvy  1200 

Kcti  ^ol^vT  ammXivAi ; 

T^  trOV  TOl  TFOI^OL^ffJIL   ^X^3 

T0V  (TOV  ^OLlfJLOVXy  TOV  (TOV^  cS  TXS4JM 

Oc;ig  HOL^'  \me^^oy\M  TC^rnxg^  1 205 

EK^XTijtTOLg  T«  TToivT  evhlfJL^og  oA^«. 
4>£U*  HXTX  {Jih  (p^icrxg  txv  ra|L6\|/Covu;ti* 

E|  »  xot/  HouTiTKSvg  xxXiji  ifJLog^  1210 

K«i  ra  (xefiq  hifJLx^g. 
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Txw\f  J'  dfoiot^fj  Tig  x^Xidi>T€^@^ ; 

Tig  i\f  Trmig^  Tig  XTOug  df^ixig 

AwoiKog  xXKoLyoi  (ii^ ;  1215 

Q  KXet\foy  Oi^iTT^  xd^x^ 

Qi  fjLsfxg  Xifjtw  xi/rog  vi^k&ts 

TlxM  mi  TTXT^l  ^xhi(xmo}i(^  it&rm. 

IIw^  Ttole^  tcTW$  "CSOl^'  XI  itXT^xi 

2'  xXoKsg  (p6^6f\fy  TaA^,  1220 

2/V  i^uvxcr3i/igxv  eg  Toaovhs ; 
Ei^fSf i  d  XKO)f^'  6  TTXv^'  o^m  %f ova?. 
Aim^et  Tov  xfxfjiov  yxyim  Tsd^^ 

TfxvoSvTiX  Kxl  TaCV»jlt6V0V. 

Q  Axfetov  rixvov^  1225 

Ei^€  a  6i^s  fjLmoT  i^ofjuiv. 

O^v^oyuxi  yx^  w?  ws^ixi>J\jx 

Ifltxiwv  en  ^ofjiXTC^. 

To  5'  df^ov  «V«v, 

Avimsvad  t  ix  (ri^s^j  mi  1230 

KxTSKOlfJLmX  T^IJLOV  O^M. 
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ACTUS  QUINTI  SCENA  PRIMA. 

ESArrEAos,  xQPOs;. 

lAMBOL 

E^.  Q  mg  (JLsfiqx  tJjo'S*  xet  TifjLOdfjL&oij 


1932.  The  E^ayMo;  is  referable  to  the  same  pro* 
totype  as  Fame  in  Hudibras,  drawn  in  figure  SG^ 
ante.  He  is  here,  in  fact,  filling  the  character  of 
Fame  herself,  for  he  is  introduced  to  report  the 
de^th  pf  Jocasta,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  hap* 
pened.  Hi^  name  of  Egayf^Aof  may  be  referable  to 
the  angel-like  form  of  his  prototype,  as  with  wings, 
such  as  Fame  is  drawn  with,  from  the  same  proto- 
type, in  fig.  25,  ante ;  but  he  is  here  drawn  with- 
out  wings,  in  Fi^.  139. 


VOL.  IV,  V 
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Twv  AcL^lcux^iK^  ivT^sTTea^s  JcojiwtToov.       1235 

Ni-^di  KOL^x^iJLiZ  rkihe  tvjv  ^syvjv,  otroL 
Ksv^et*  T(x5'  our/k*  «?  to  (pSig  (pXifof  xdixoL 

MxXiqoL  AvTTw,  a/^'V  c^flcvwa'  uH^di^ou  1240 

E|.  O  f/a/  Txx^qog  rwv  Aoyww  eV^v  Tf  mm 

Xo.  Q  ^vqdKxiva*  zd^og  rmg  wot  aiTioig; 
E|»  Airh  w^g  wJrife*  twv  Is  i^^cux^kHw 
Tx  fuh  1246 

A>Siq  OLitsqN*   vf  yot^  o4^ig  «  TTXpx^ 

OfJLOog  $'  otTov  fs  mv  ifJLOi  fJivyiixvig  ew^ 

Tlsvayi  TX  K^yig  OL^Kixg  Trxd^fJLxIx. 

Ozijco?  yx^  d^it  x^^f^^  i:x^v\h^'  fcoo      1250 

©UpWV0?5  tKST  sx/^  xs^g  TX  )n)iJL(pi}tx 


•V p»'"      * 


1238.  Note  this  line. 
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KoAa  Tov  iihi  Axm  tcoiM^i  vsKpov^ 

Mwjitw  TfoMm  (T^fifjiwtTcov  exw\  vcp'  »v  1255 

ToTq  oh^  fl«/r»  Jti^^Kvov  '^oli^^^Iolv. 

roSiro  J'  fuvfl^,  f'vS^ot  ^vqwog  hnTiSg 

E^  itvJf<?$  itv^^o^,  tcolI  t&c!  in  Tmocf\^  rem. 

XcoTTco^  (xh  SK  TwvS'  »W  olV  X7i:o>0\VT(iu    1 260 

OuK  VN  TO  Kemg  ik^soLcrM^xi  noucor 


"  A25S.  Note  the  apparent  action  of  the  prototype 
of  Jocasta,  as  with  reference  to  the  resemblance  of 
a  hand,  which  has  been  so  often  before  pointed 
out. 

1253.  The  Jight  between  the  opposite  masses 
of  shadow  in  the  moon,  of  which  light  the  person 
of  Jocasta  is  constituted,  is  now  to  be  taken  as  the 
rrvXoti^  which  she  bursts  open  :  and  as  she  is  situate 
just  between  the  prototypes  of  Lai  us  and  of 
CEdipMS,  she  may  be  aptly  considered  as  the  wife 
of  either  or  of  both,  (1258,)  according  to  the  plot 
of  the  play. 
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AAA'  elg  imvov  wspiTTohowr  ihevaaoi/,^. 

Tlv^Mg  hTrXaig  'S\iv^t*  sk  le  tsn;3^|Ltlyoavl270 

XrtA^  xffjtw^v  ^^(5U/W  ^«  Sf  yi?         12F5 

Azijoo't&(PW'ot5  yx^  afjitctToov  %^a«Aar«g 


1272.  If  the  figure  of  Jocasta,  as  drawn  in  No. 
133,  ante,  be  compared  with  her  prototype,  that 
which  in  the  former  is  introduced  as  an  ornament 
of  her  head  dress,  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be 
a  rope  extending  up  the  side  of  her  head  from  her 
neck. 
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Ao&OV  TOIXV^'*  0^'  HVSK    HK  O-^ITO  V/V^        1280 

0(f^'  oV  snx(rx^^  «^'  oTfof  s^^x  xxkx* 
AAA'  a/  (TxoTw  rohmTrov  ovg  (jlsv  ^k  ehet 
04/o/(X&'*  ovg  S'  ^;CfvC^)  ^'  fvooffoioilo. 
Toixvr  6(pviMJoiv  iroy^Kxaiq  ts  k^x  ^^^I^ 
H^xffdj  BTTXi^c^v  (^hs(px^x*  (pomxi  §'  opi^  1285 
TiSmi  ys\iei  srsyfov*  «§'  xvis(txv 
4>ov«  jituScocr^  qxyovxg*  -ctAA'  (JjitoS  jitiAot? 


--i»- 


1978.  Making  the  same  comparison  directed  in 
the  last  note,  and  jntroducing  therein  the  proto- 
type of  CEdipus  also,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
a  portion  of  Jocasta's  head  dress,  (such  as  a  clasp, 
or  TTffoi/ti,)  will  come  exactly  to  the  eye  of  CEdi- 
pus, which  he  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  use 
as  an  instrument  to  put  out  his  eyes  :  observe  also 
the  hand  (in  light)  with  whicli  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  do  it. 

1282.  Ev  (mora  re  Xoiwoy.  This,  and  Similar  pas- 
sages, aUude  to  the  obscuration  of  the  moon. 

1285.  Compare  this,  and  the  next  four  lines, 
with  the  map  of  the  moon. 
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0(JL^^o(;  %^Xa(^v)<?  oufjiOLlog  hsyy^o. 
Til'  ix  heiv  6ppc^y6\f  »  fxov^  kcum. 
AAA*  AvJfi  KXt  yuifoiixl  avfjifjiryvi  kolkx.        1290 

O^Sog  hmfoog^  vCv  Is  rflls  ^'  fllJii^cL 
^TBJxyfJLog^  oLiy^j  ^hxrog^  xlQyjm"  x^wv 

Xo.  NCv  S*  ea^'  6  TA«f>tcov    ^    r/v/  o-;coAit 
x^oS ;  1205 

E^.  Box  hofyeof  xAa^fot,  xfti  SnAouv  rivx 
ToTg  zsxffi  KxbfJLBom  rov  wxr^oKrovo)fj 
Tov  iJi^T^ogj  at)&ov  xv6(ti\  ^le  pvrrdt  (jloi^ 
Qg  in  %!^ov^5  pZ-vJ/Cov  loturov^  »T  It/ 
Mfvoov  Jojito/?  Af^05  C05  Jif^cr^To.  1300 

dkeiTXi'  TO  yx^  votrvifjix  iJLS((y\f  w  (pE^et\f. 
Aeilet  Is  mi  aoi'  Kkei^^x  yx^  TnjKSdv  roiZs 
AiofysTxr  ^sxfjix  S'  eiao4^9i  rxxx 
ToiQtov^  o\c^  ml  c;\jyowr  s7roiHri(Txu        1305 


1303.  Angw*. 
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SCENA  SECUNDA 

X0P02,    OIAinOTS. 

ANAnAirroi. 

IJ^oasSi^  fjLOLvioL ;  rfg  6  wvihvi(7(ig 

AxifjLoc^  [lei^om  rwv  il£w/ccov  1310 

To/av  (pf/W  TJ^OL^s^^g  fjiou  1315 


AAAOI02TP04>A. 

XTPO*H. 

.  O/.  AT  al  xT  df. 

^svy  (psvj  ^v(;x\foq  iyu^*  woT  yxq 


1309*  U»vuK. 
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OfJL^^og  X^^i^^  &A\JucCioq  heyysTo. 

AAA'  ^vJfi  KOLi  yvtfXixl  (TVfJLfjLryif  kolkx.        1290 

O  w^h  TTxhoLiog  S'  oXSog  w  tfx^oi^s  fjis)^ 
0>Jooq  hKOLioog^  vuv  Is  rfl^s  ^'  iifJii^CL 

Xo.  Nuv  S*  etr^'  6  TA;if>tcov    A    r/v/  o';coAif 
K^ot) ;  1205 

E^.  Box  hofyefj  xAa^fot^  xai  SnAouv  rt\fx 
ToTg  wxai  Kx^bfjidom  rov  wxr^oxrovayy 
Tov  (Jiyrr^og^  aO&ov  avoW^  «Jf  pvrra  jlco/* 

Msvw  ^ofjLoig  x^xTog  C^g  vi^xtTxro.  1300 

PdoiJivig  fs  (jL&^Toi  KXi  w^ovryvfT^  r^g 
Mtxi'  to  yx^  votryuM  fJL&i^ov  w  (ps^eof. 
^eilet  ^6  KXi  (Toi*  kkei^^x  yx^  tjvAwv  tx^s 
AiofysTxr  ^6X(jiX  5'  ei7o4^ei  tx'xjl 
To/^Tw,  om  ml  c;uYowr  ^oimitrxi.        1305 


1303.  Angwifc. 


% 
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SCENA  SECUNDA 
X0P02,   OIAinOTS. 

ANAnAISTOI. 

JJ^oasKU^a  ii^vi.  rig  (t\  co  tAvjiuov, 
IJ^oaiSyi  fjLOLvix ;  riq  6  wvihmoLg 

AxifJL(a\f  (JL^^OVOL  TWV  jltw/i^COV  1310 

U^og  Tiji  afi  hahxifJLOvi  ijloi^cl  ; 

Toixv  (p^imi  TtciL^ixfi^g  fJLoi.  1315 


AAAOI02TP04>A. 

XTPO*H. 

O/.  AfalxTxl. 
4>5tf,  (psvy  ^v(;xvog  iyii^'  woT  yxq 


1309.  U»vm. 
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IAMB02. 

nEPIKOMMATA. 

XTPO0H   A. 
STSTHMA  A. 

A/7rAa  as  7re\f^Svy  xclI  ^/ttAS  (p6^er\^  koum. 

1318.  Mo»  f^oyycc^  as  of  CEdipus's  tongue,  suffi- 
ciently  noticeable  in  his  prototype. 

1393.   l^xora  vifof. 

1329.  I  regard  AttXa  here  to  be  liable  to  the 
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ANTIITPO*H    A. 

OL  lo)  (pi?iogy  av  {xh  ifjLog  1330 

ETFlTTOXog  eTl  (JLOVlfJiOg. 

St/  yaf  vmo(jLe)^etg  rov  ys 
■  Tu(^Aov  xvi^fiicov*  (psu  (psv. 

KodTTsp  Qwrewg^  tviv  ye  o>fv  uvhw  ofjLoog.  1335 

ANTISTSTHMA     A. 

04^$  (JLOLpSLvou ;  Tig  a  stp^s  ^oujieovcav ; 

ZTPO^H    B. 

O  wmi  rshm  t^  iyik  tsol^sol. 

Ettoucts  y  xirrox^p  v/v  oirigy  AAA*  fyw      1340 

TAojucov*  t/  yif  I'S^  (le*  ^f dtv^ 

Orw  y  opwvT/j  jLcviSev  w  /^«v  yXuxtJ ; 

same  interpretation  as  tiwXBy,  and  AttAoio-i,  in  notes 
on  lines  948,  and  1145,  ante. 

1335.  KoMirff  axormof. 

133S.  AtroWm^  AifqXXuv. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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2T2THMA     B. 
ZTPO^H  r. 

Srf fXTov,  H  w^otrvryo^o^  1 345 

Et  ei?-'  aK»«v  M^ovdt^  ^/Xoi ; 

Q^oTq  ix'^poroLlo)f  /Sporwv.  1360 

rrrrHMA   r. 
Xo.  deihcLia  tS  y^j  iHg  rs  (n)tJL(popS^  h(u^ 

ANTLETPOOH    B. 

O/.  OKoiSf  o^iq  w,  oq  iy^ixq  mlcLq 
ETTtTToluiq  fi  im  re  (povi^ 

1347.  Note  this  line. 

1351 .  HnXotti  TH  ^8,  as  of  lunacy  ;  and  xxraiarora* 
ro¥  and  iy(Srf9rciro¥  here,  and  xocwt  x»xo¥  (1364)  as  of 
the  devil. 
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EppVTO  XCLV6(T0^S)f^  85fV  «$  X^^^  1355 

Ilpaao'coV  Tore  yoip  av  S'ovcbv 


ANTI2Y2THMA     B. 


Xo.  OiAovT/  X0t|ic^/  r^'  otv  ifv. 


ANTI2TPO<>H    r. 


O/.    OUKOUV  TTAT^Og  y  OLV  (po\f6vg 

HX:^ov,  «56  w|t4)/o5  13G0 

Ndv  5'  oi^Xiog  fJLS\f  &(Ji\  ivoaiCf^v  is  ttxu;^ 
OfJicymg  J'  0L<p'  wv  oiirrog  y  t(p\3^  rdMg. 

£/  le  Tl  TT^&F^tJTSpOV  6(pV  HOUH^ 

Kawv,  TOT  IM;6'  O/J/iwj.  1365 

ANTisrrrHMA    r. 
Xo.  OuK  oiy  OTTOdg  as  (p5i  dsS^h^svad^ou  KOiKooq. 

lAMBOI. 

O/.  Q5  iLta/  ra^' «%'  coJ'  e^'  oL^i^'  A^offfim,^ 
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Eyw  yoL^  om  o7t  t^JUMffN  itoioiq  &hmm   1370 

Epy'  iql  icpftWov'  ^yxmq  etpyot/riJL&fX. 
AXX'  yi  rixvcov  ^irr  Oylig  w  i<piiJLepog^ 
B>iCiqovg  07fo^  e^^ioiqs  w^otfhswaeN  syuoL  1375 
Oi  ^mciL^  ToTg  y  ifJioTtrr^f  dp^oLhfjLOig  ttots^ 
OOS'  oicpj  y\  ^Is  zsvpyoq^  ^^a  ioufjiov(a\f 
AyAhyLQH^'  k^k^  rcov  b  7tOLVThini{a\f  iyid 
K^tAA/^'  dvvi^  Sg^  iv  ys  ralg  Qvi^cug  r^ou^eiq^ 
ATTsqi^itr  ifjLAi/rcv^  ourrog  i)iv67r(iCf\f  1880 

ilMv  oiTrxvTOLg^  rov  i^sSi^^  roy  iK  ^sSrtf 
$otvivT  avotyvov,  kou  ysong  tk  Afltite. 

O^^oJg  £(JL6>iKcv  ofJLfJLOLcriv  T^T^g  dp£v ; 

HHiqoi  y*  aAA'  eiryig  dn^^T/.g  ct  h        1385 

Ilwyii^  S/  coTcov  (ppoLyfJLog^  ^k  vivsaxofJiyiv 

To  fjLvi  'TToxX&iacii  t^ijlov  oi^Xm  IsfjLOigy 

Iv  11V  rv(pXog  ts  mi  xAocov  f/w^a;*    '^  r^  yaf 

^^  Tw  (pf ovt/§' f |oo  Twv  K^xcov  o/xflv,  yXuxu. 
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KxXXo(;  xflueSv  w^Aov  i^^s^^syUiTB.  1395 

Nw  yelp  KCLKog  r  wv  kxk  kolkw  evpimofJiM. 
Q  rpetg  ksXsu^i^  mi  KeK^fjLfjLSve  vAthi^ 
ApufjLoq  TS  ml  (;sv(fy7rog  iv  r^mXaJg  ohTg^ 
A/  T^fjLov  xlfjioi  rwv  sfjiSiif  %«f  wv  ciTro 
Evrhls  TTXTpog^  oLpoL  fjL^  (jLSfjLvm^'  sri^       ,  1 400 
or*  e^foL  ^^Mou;  vfjilv^  Sra  ^svp  mv 
OTFof'  €7r^oL(Tcro\i  oix>^ig  ;  co  yoifJLOiy  yA^oi^ 
Ecpwx^'  yifjidig^  mi  (pvrsvcxvrsq^  itxhN 

TIxTc^oLgy  xbe^iCp^g^TTxT^xq^xlix  ifjtCpvXiov ^1405 
NvfJL(pxg^  ywxTmg^  (/Mirrspxg  re^  %co;rocra 


>  I «  » 


1391,  1392.  Note  these  lines,  and  1389,  as  of 
lunacy. 

1397.  Note  the  recapitulation  of  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  play,  in  this  and  the  following 
lines. 
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Ataxic;'  ^  Av^f  »7ro/o"/v  efr^x  yivsrcu. 
AAA'  ("  «  y^e  oLuhM  ia^'  k  {mta  J^v  xaXov,) 
0^00$  rdx^qoL  w^og  ^fwv  f |co  |Lti  ;w 
K^tA^T,  $  (pcAtB{jaAr\  H  ^oOJiaam        1410 

lr\  ai^^iroLr  ivh^oq  A^X/«  ^/y«v. 
n^^fo'^f ,  im  lAdvrrs^  rdfM  yxp  koum 
Ov^etg  olog  rs  tarAw  ifJuS  (pe^M  j3f orwv. 

Xo.  AAA*  wv  irrdH&lg^  eg  ^m  ^Of «r5*  0^ 
Kpiwv,  TO  Ti^oLfftreDf  mi  ro  ji^Xsvetit*  ^^^  1410 

O/.  04w/*  r/  ^a  Ai|o|Ltfv  ^fc$  Tov^  ^oq ; 
T/$  jLco/  (pMSrou  mqiq  evhKog  ;  tol  yxp 
IloLpoq  TT^oq  ouuTOv  TT^tvT  i<p6V(^fMi  maoq.   1 420 


1417.  Note  this  line,  as  alluding  to  the  changes 
of  the  moon  ;  and  yeXacrm?,  (1421). 
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SCENA  TERTIA. 

KPEQN,  OIAinOTS,  XOPOS/ 

lAMBOL 

Kf .   Oux  w  y^AflUTH?,  Ollimiq^  iKvihj^x^ 
AAA*  «  ri  3vvjTwv  jitvi  KCLraiax^^^'  ^'^^ 

Ail&ff^'  omkToq  ^Ai8,  toiov^'  oSoq  1425 

Ax(iKv7flo)f  ^Tco  $0M/tv0t/,  TO  |u;iT£  yii, 
MyiT  ofx^poq  Ispogy  iamits  (pSig  TrpoahaieroLu 
AAA'  W5  Ta%/<r'  ^$  oScc)t  itmofju^ers. 
'^  Tor$  ^  ya/a  yif  ri  yJ^^J  f^^A/ffS^"  ofav 
^^  M0V0/5  T  tix^'ftv  euasSiig  sx^  kolkol.     1430 
O/.  U^oq  dfSv,  iit^ite^  iKTTihq (jl  XTTOtPTtMOLgy 

1434.  Note  particularly  this  and  the  following 
lines,  as  indicative  of  the  moon's  being  only  an 
image  of  the  sun  ;  and  again,  1437,  and  1439,  to 
the  same  effect. 
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oTm  1435 

0vvrrcav  (pAvSfJUii  ijyi^e\fog  wpoaiifo^og. 

OA  AAA'  if/'  ^xen/i^  t^S^'  i^^^  (pxlig^ 
Tov  7rxTpo<povTw  T0V  oiadii  fi  AmXXwoLu  1440 

K^.  OuTCo^  ihix^  roLvli'"  ofjuag  ^  V  t^tma 
X^^oLg^  oLyLSt\iO)i  infjux^eiy  ri  ^psi^e^v. 

O/.  Ourco^  oLp  Aii^og  d!^A/tf  ireuKffdi'  v»r£^; 

K^.  KoLi  foL^  av  wy  7  oi)f  1(^  Qeu  ni^N  (pifuug. 

Ot.  Kod  my  imffKviTfloi)  rs^  miw^^e^^ 
vm.  1445 

©«•  {mi  yoL^  of^w?  rwvy^  cwy  T£Aa$  tJ«£f ) 

nfltT^WOV  «^  ^WVT05  0/J«T«  TV%«V* 


209, 

AAA'  ecL  fjLB  votletf  ipsaiv  IvS-a  kXi^^stou       1450 
OCfJiog  K/l^a/fwv  »T0$,  ov  (Jifnyip  re  fioi 

MviT  aAAo  TTs^M  jiwSa/*  «  yJl^f  av  ^otc  1455 
0vif0xcai/  ^otodw,  fXH  W  TO)  $0v&)  k0UC(2i. 
AAA*  >if  jitly  ^jt^coy  ilw/^,  o^  ^fp  S7\  frc^). 


H^'  Note  this,  and  the  three  following^  lines, 
with  reference  to  xtd'Aipc^v,  as  explained  above. 

1458.  I  take  CEdipus^s  sons  to  have  the  same 
prototypes  ^s  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  in 
Hamlet,  drawn  in  figures  67  and  68  ;  and  I  deduce 
this  from  the  poet's  use  of  the  word  afptvca^.  His 
daughters  may  have  their  prototypes,  the  one  in 
that  of  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  as  in  her 
female  dress,  (the  same  as  Cupid  in  Hudibras, 
drawn  in  fig.  22,)  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  Fool 
in  King  Lear,  (fig.  89,)  between,  whom,  so 
pointed  out,  would  be  the  table,  (composed  of  the 
same  shadows  as  the  pump,  so  often  noticed,  and 
mentioned  in  line  1463).     Situate  where  he  is,  h^ 

VOL.   IV.  Y 
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ToTv  y  oL^KiaJv  oiHrpxTv  tc  TrapS-ivoiv  ^f^ptft, 
Alt;  «  ^o!^'  «f  V^  PC^f^S  ic^oL^Tit  Ho^S^ 

I^\  CO  %0i^. 

13"',  w  yovjjf  y^rt/otft .  %f f cri  5'  av  3/ywu 
AoKoTfjL  s^SN  a(pdigj  {^(nrsp  mK  I'^Actov. 
Ti<pm^y  147Q 

AoLKpvppokivroe\f ;  Kuf  (jl  iTroiicl&ipxq  Kf  icu)v 
E?r5ju4'i  1^/  Ta  (pihTCLT  syyovoiy  ifioTv  j 
Alyco  t/  ; 

Kp.  Aiy«$*  iyw  ya^  aV  0  wo^tMCu;  tx^s^ 


might  thus  be  supposed  able  to  reach  them  with 
his  hands,  as  expressed  in  1465  and  1468« 


Clg  Tou;  oi^BXCpxg  tm^s  rotg  ifjixg  xk^^  1480 
A?  T8  (puTki^ov  Ttxi^oq  vpuv  wJ*  ofdv 
ToL  w^oc^s  hMpmpx  t2jf ^^evwrav  ofjtfjixrx. 
Og  viJLiVj  «  T^',  8^'  opwv,  8^'  iqopWy 

No^fisyog  rk  Komcn  th  mtt^^  jSfe,  1 486 

Iltf ibc$  yxp  (kqw  ti^sT  «5  ofjuT^idLg  ; 

npog  0/l«ov  l^fo"!^*  ^VT/  TH5  ^soypiAg ;  1 400 

*AAA'  ^/V  av  8vi  "vs^og  yoifioov  tmr  hqixg^ 
Tig  Srog  eqcLi ;  rig  Tra^xppi^ei  rsK^d^ 
To/aw  ov«J>f  >iOiij£oLV(rif\fj   oi  roTg  ifjLoTg 

T/  yxp  xctxwv  a^r^?-/ ;  tov  Traripx  TcoLTvip  1 495 
Tjitwv  €7re(pv6*  rviv  TsaSaxv  ytpoaaf^ 
0^€\f  itap  4/ixnog  i<mou(¥C  kcIk  twv  ftrwv 
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ToioLVT  ovetheia^e*  tdrx  riq  youfiS ; 

OvK  i^/v  Mg^  &TSK9\  aJJiOL  h>^yi       1500 

Q  TroTMfvo/XeCo^,  A^'  Stf^  fimq  ^6tTH^ 

nrco^oEi^,  ^v^v^p^$,  iyi^a^  iAcofLta^o^*      1505 
MjiS'  i^K^^g  TMhe  roTg  ifJtoTg  xolxoTi;^ 
AAA'  cjikxicrov  ^(pSigj  S^h  rnhtmffS  ofww^ 
niv7cov  i^^H^g^  wAw  wov  ri  ^ov  jiipog* 
Siimevaw^  co  ya/v^ft,  tri?  ^li/OiMi^g  %s^L      1509 

05  m^^og  diet  ^ijv,  /Sii^  h  X(iovog 
TjLt2$  Kupmxi  T8  (purrevcrxvlog  TJ^xr^og^ 


1509.  Humucroy,  relates  to  the  librations  of  the 
Aiobn,  and  aXwjt*£vaf  (1505)  to  her  wandering  as  ji 
planet. 

1512,  Note  8  xaifo?  atff  fui^. 
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TPOXAIOI. 

O/.  nsi^eov^  m  \ii^h  nJtJ.  ^  [ierco. 

Kp.  ^^  U&irrcL  yxp  koli^c^  wOsAl.  1515 

K^.  Aei&g^  mi  tot  elaofjiou  xXt^« 

ICp.  T»  ^£»  |L6*  a/ra$  SoV/v. 

O/.  4>yV  TO^'  ^'v ; 

Kf •  A  jLCH  (^povfi  >wf ,  8  (p/Aw  Aiyiav  jti^n^; 

Kf.  2Ta%5  vuv*  Tfxvoov  §'  a(p«.  1520 

kai  yap  a  'npxTyiaxg^  4  (toi  tco  jS/w  iweoTrsTO. 
Xo.  Q  TToLT^oLg  Qvi^vig  evoiKOi^  XsvaasTy  O/- 


1614.  lO*  riytj?  £(r«. 
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0$  rot  HXeiv' oLivfyfJUiT  ii^ei^  ml kpxfiqog  w  ^wp, 


-^-^V4- 


1524.  O;  T«  xA«i^*  amynAXT*  irf«.  The  sphiiix's 
riddle,  printed  at  the  head  of  the  play#  has  com- 
monly this  answer  assigned  to  it ;  namely,  that  it 
means  a  man,  who,  going  in  his  childhood  upon 
his  hands  and  feet,  may  then  be  said  to  walk  as  it 
were  with  four  legs  ;  who,  in  his  middle  age, 
walks  only  upon  his  two  legs ;  but  helping  him- 
self commonly  in  his  old  age  with  a  staflF,  may 
then  be  said  to  walk  upon  three  l^s.  But,  though 
this  may  be  one  answer,  and  satisfactory  to  a  com- 
mon intent,  yet  has  it  no  particular  relation  either 
to  a  sphinx,  or  to  CEdipus^  \t^ho  gu^sed  the  rid- 
dle ;  nor  has  it  any  relation  to  the  sea,  or  to  the 
air,  in  conformity  with  that  part  of  the  riddle 
which  mentions  woprov  and  oci6s^oc.  A  more  appro- 
priate answer  to  it  may  be  this,  that  the  Aww, 
concerns  a  hawk,  as  drawn  in  figure  140;  the 
T£Tf  aTTOk,  a  hog,  as  in  figure  141  ;  and  the  T^»ir«y,  a 
hake,  a  species  of  cod-fish,  as  in  figure  142  ;  which 
moving  through  the  water  by  means  of  its  two 
fins  and  tail,  may  be  said  to  have,  as  it  Were, 
three  legs.  So  denominated,  these  animals  have 
all  of  them  the  same  name,  in  sound,  except  that 
in  pronouncing  the  word  hake,  a  little  less  stress 
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Fig.  140. 


i^i.g-.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


is,ifti4  on  t^  letter  a»  (ftAAaeoTiK  J)r  Covjy  fjmw)  i   Qne  of^ 
tbem.inQV;es.through  the  air,  another  tbrpugh  the 
sej^s  and  the  third  on  the  ground,  walk) wit^  there 
li^iarepitile^  [ifmrot  yuvetrpa).   The  fact  that  the  hogr 
with  hist  four  legs  goes,  slower  than  either  of  the.*- 
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others  with  their  smaller  number  of  legs,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  It  is  called  the  sphinx's  riddle, 
because  the  sphinx,  as  drawn  apte,  in  figure  126, 
is  composed  of  the  very  same  shadows  in  the 
moon  of  which  the  prototype  of  those  animals, 
drawn  as  above,  are  made  up,  the  head  of  tt^q 
hake  ip  particular  fronting  the  pprth,  with  the 
north  on  the  left  hand :  and  in  this  sensQ  it  is 
that  CEdipUs  guesses  the  riddle ;  for  his  prototype 
likewise  (vide  fig.  124,  ante)  is  composed  of  the 
same  shadows  as  those  of  the  sphynx,  and  of 
those  animals ;  or,  in  other  w#rds,  he  is  ap  answer 
to  the  riddle. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  answer  to  an  aqpient 
Greek  riddle,  should  involve  a  reference  to  any 
English  names  of  objects  ?  Something  of  an  an- 
swer to  this  question  will  result  from  the  general 
contents  of  the  next  and  following  volumes,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reader  may 
be  warranted  to  put  it  with  additional  force, 
when  he  sees  what  follows  stated  as  part  of  a  third 
answer  to  the  same  riddle.  The  French  sphynx, 
.as  I  call  it  for  distinction  sake,  which  is  drawn  in 
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Fig.  143, 


/       


exhibits  an  outline  of  the  Province  of  Normandy, 
including  the  district  of  the  Cotentin.  *  Its  re« 
semblance  to  the  common  hieroglyphic  Sphynx 
is  most  striking ;  its  head  formed  like  a  woman's 
by  the  Cotentin  itself,  its  fore  feet  by  the  coast 
about  St.  Maloes,  its  body  by  the  Province  of  ^ 
Normandy,  audits  tail  by  the  River  Seine,  marked 

in  fig.  143  ( ,)  and  as  that  fictitious  animal  is 

supposed  to  have  had  the  body  of  a  dog,  so,  about 
the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  prototype  of  this 
figure  (marked  — -,  in  fig.  143,)  is  situate  the 
city  of  Caen,  (canis,  XUCOV,)  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  but  what  is  more  to  my  present  purpose, 
is,  to  observe  that  there  are  three  remarkable  places 
situate  within  the  geographical  space  pointed 
out,  which  have  names  severally  approaching 
in  sound  to  the  names  of  those  animals  above 
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mentioned :  they  are  firsts  Cape  la  Hogue,  (Hog,) 

on  the  east  side  of  the   Cotentin,  (mar&ed  -  in 

fig.  143;)  second,  Cape  la  Hague,  (Hawk,)  at 

the  north  western  point  of  the  same,   (marked  - 

in  the  figure ;)  and  the  third,  the  Ha^uet  Bank, 

(the  hacket  and  the  hake  being  the  same  fish,) 

situate  at  Cancalle  Bay,  in  the  same  district,  near 

the  feet  of  the  Sphynx,  and  marked  —  in  figure 

143.    The  reader  may,  further,  even  trace  resem-r 

blances  to  those  animals  themselveit  in  the  Haquet 

Bank,  and  at  the  points  above  mentioned;  and 

on  the  whole  may  have  good  reason  to  suspect^ 

that  there  is  still  another  subject  veiled  und^  tb« 

Tn^dyof  CEydipus  Tyrannu»i  the  charactemc^ 

which   may  be  found   nearer  home   than  those 

which,  m  the  preeeding  explanation^  hitve  been 

fetched  from  the  moon.     I  just  call  hia  attention 

to  this  matter  without  entering  upon  any  eluci^ 

dation  of  it  at  present,  further  than  by  observing^ 

that  if  he  will  r^n  his  eye  over  the  play  again,  bo 

can  scarcely  fail,  now  that  this  matter  is  even* 

thus  slightly  opened  to  him,  to  see  there  a  variety 

of  allusions  to  English  names,  which  I  have  sui-^ 

fered  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  he  must  notbe  dis« 

couraged   if  be   finds  those .  allusioais   conciiitott^ 

trite,  or  even  vulgar,  as  for  instance,  to  the  names 

of  hog  and  (its  sywnyme)  sow,  by  oy^  and  q\s^  audi 
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the  iilce.  I  mention  this  in  particular,  a^  being 
introductory  to  the  observatiass,  that  the  word 
0^  in  the  third  line  of  the  other  riddle,  at  the  he?d 
of  the  play,  contains  an  allusion  to  its  synonyme 
jhog,  and  thereby  to  the  district  of  La  Hogue; 
and  that  as  ^oroi  |3^PTCCV,  &c.  (in  the  play  passim,) 
has  relation  to  the  country  of  the  Nor-man^,  so 
hns  Aviie  in  the  riddle,  either  (as  from  }\fiLog^  lapis,} 
to  the  Alps  ^nd  Pyrenees  which  border  France, ' 
or  to  Louis^  the  common  name  from  time  imme- 
morial of  the  kings  of  France,  and  (though  I 
scarcely  dare  mention  it,)  so  has  AxS^CUuhyf  in  the 
riddle,  and  AxSloLKXiX  in  the  play,  to  the  Land  of 
Lap-dogs,  (France,)  which,  or  Normandy  in  par- 
ticular, constitutes  the  principal  scene  in  the 
other  meaning  of  the  play.  But  (to  return  once 
more  to  my  proper  subject,  at  present,  as  regard- 
ing the  moon,  and  in  particular  in  respect  of  this 
other  riddle,)  it  is  commonly  called  the  answer 
by  the  oracle,  to  Laius ;  and  as  Laius's  death  is 
thereby  announced,  and  that  he  is  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  son,  this  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  death,  or  extinction,  of 
Laius  in  the  play,  as  put  to  death  by  his  son 
CEdipus  ;  that  is,  that  the  side,  or  quarter,  of  the 
moon  on  which  Laius  lies,  becomes  obscured,  or, 
involved  in  the  shades  of  d^ath  ;  while  the  other 
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side,  by  its  counter-libration  (^^ii^S^aiTFIxSiot;)  be  - 
comes  illumined  in  its  turn,  when  Laius^s  quarter 
may  be  said  to  leave  the  light  to  it,  {hMSt\f  <Pctog)^ 
The  riddle's  being  an  answer  of  the  oracle^  (and 
it  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  oracle  of  Apollo  in 
particular,  from  his  being  so  very  often  mentioned 
in  the  play,)  intimates  that  these  alternate  phe- 
nomena are  derived  ultimately  from  the  sun,  from 
which  the  moon  borrows  all  the  li^ht  dhe  has. 
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M  I  L  T  O  n'  S 


ALLEGRO. 


L^  A  L  L  E  G  R  O- 


Hence  loathed  melancholy. 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  bom. 


■  'Wi 


1.  As  the  preceding  paged  of  this  volume  are 
ftd^ensed  chiefly  to  the  lorers  of  Latin  and  Gi^eek^ 
it  may  be  flt  in  conclusion  to  insert  something 
that  may  interest  the  reader  of  Ei^lish  also,  on 
which  account  I  deviate  from  my  first  intention^ 
and  ifrtroduce  here  two  more  short  pieces  which 
are  not  t6  be  explained  but  by  a  reference  to  the 
ttioon  ;namely,the  Allegro  and  Penserosoof  Milton ; 
premising  however,  as  I  have  throughout  had  oc- 
casion to  do»  that  not  half  their  beauties  are  to  be 
understood  Without  a  knowledge  c^  certain  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  in  respect  to  physics,  the 
•talenvent  of  which  opinions  is  reserved;  My 
plitn  in  explaining  these  pieces  will  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  hitherto  adopted  ;  for,  having 
iA  Vi^rt^  a  desire  that  the  reader  should  exercise 
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In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

^Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  an<i 
sights  unholy  ; 

«     »     ■    I  II        I      ■    Ml.        .  <— ^>i^»P— — fc— — — — ■— — W— ^^.M^— » 

••  « 

himself  a  little  in  this  sort  of  research,  (which  he 
can  scarcely  fail  to  find  highly  amusing,)  when- 
ever the  text  shall  happen  to  refer  to  a  figure  not 
hitherto  drawn,  I  shall  content  myself  with  shortly 
pointing  out  in  the  moon  the  general  situation  6f 
the  prototype,  and  leave  him  to  trace  it  out  him* 
self,  giving  a  reference  only  to  the  numbers  of 
such  figures  as  have  been  before  inserted.     From 
the  little  which  has  already  been  said  the  reader 
has  probably  anticipated,   that  in  the  Allegro  (^ 
Milton,    the  prototype  of  Hudibras's  Ralph  i$ 
again  brought  upon  the  scene,  while  in  the  graver 
character  of  II  Penseroso,   we  have  the  knight 
Hudibras  himself     The  term  "  Hence/'  in  the 
sense  of  the  text^  might  be  naturally  used  by  a 
person  who  threw  behind  him,  or  turned  his  back 
upon  a  thing  disliked;  and  accordingly  behind  the 
back  of  r  Allegro  (Ralph,)  will  be  found,  as  repre- 
senting melancholy,  (properly  enough,  ex  vi  ter- 
mini; (xeXoLg^  black,)  the  black  face  of  Hudibras'a 
Magnano   (fig.    19),    with   his  lank   ragged,  hair 
(line  9),  formed  out  of  the  same  pale  lights  as 
Lear's  Edgar,  or  Hamlet's  Rosencraatz  (fig^CS), 
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Find  out  some  uncouth  cell,  5 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jea- 
lous wings. 

And  the  night-raven  sings  ;  [rocks. 

There  under  ehon  shades  and  low-brow'd 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
-In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell!  10 

But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  ycleap'd  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men  heart-easing  mirth, 


which  lights  also  resemble  a  wing  in  shape  (6). 
It  is  observable  likewise  that  Magnano's  person  is 
like  the  head  of  a  raven  (fig.  107) »  '^nd  that  it  is 
formed  out  of  a  great  part  of  the  shadows  which 
constitute  the  mastiff  dog  (fig.  105),  which  may 
justify  the  allusion  to  Cerberus  (9). 

12.  By  Euphrosyne  I  understand  the  same 
prototype  as  that  of  Osric  in  Hamlet  (fig.  77) »  and 
of  Jocasta  in  CEdipus  Tyrannus  (fig.  134),  and  by 
her  two  sister  graces  (15),  the  first,  Gly cerium  in 
Terence's  Andria  (fig.  122),  and  the  second,  Portia 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  being  the  same  as 
Cupid  in  Hudibras  (fig.  22). 
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Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 

With  two  sister  graces  more  15 

To  ivy^rowrted  Bacchus  bore  ; 

Or  whether  (as  some  sage^  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  that  bre^hes  the  springs 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playh)S> 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying,  SO 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 

And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 

FilPd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair. 

So  buxom,  blith,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee  25 

Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ;  30 

Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides 

And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides, 


16.  Bacchus  is  drawu  in  fig.  116,  ante. 
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Come,  and  tnp  it  as  you  go  , 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe, 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee  35 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

To  live  xvith  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free :  40 

»^^— — — ^— ■  I  ■   ■  '       ■  ■  ■     ■    ■  11  I  ■  ■  I   »»■     ■       ■■      ■  wm  11     ■  I       ■     ■ 

33.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  ought  to  conceive 
r Allegro  to  be  setting  the  example  by  dancing 
himself;  for  his  leg  and  foot  (which  last  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  notice  in  the  preceding 
plays.  King  Lear,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Q£dipus)may  be  fancied  to  be  in  the  act  of  dancing. 

35*  The  hand  in  light  (so  often  brought  into 
action)  is  here  assigned  to  Euphrosyne  (as  above 
pointed  out)  with  which  she  is  to  be  supposed  to 
introduce  Hudibras's  Trulla  (fig.  20),  she  being 
situate  close  by  the  hand,  as  Liberty. 

39.  The  person  of  T  Allegro  (R^ph)  in  the  moon 
borders  immediately  upon  those  above  assigned  tp 
Euphrosyne  and  Liberty. 

40.  Free. — alluding  to  the  wanderings  of  the 
moon. 
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To  hear  the  lark  bejjin  his  flight. 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 

From  his  watch-tow'r  in  the  sjcies. 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow,  45 

And  at  mij  xcindow  bid  good  morrow. 

Through  the  xwcei-hriar,  or  the  vitie. 

Or  the  ticisted  eglantine  : 


41.  Close  upon  the  ear  of  T Allegro,  there  is 
the  resemblance  of  a  small  bird,  in  light,  just  tak- 
ing wing ;  with  its  beak  coming  to  the  eye  of 
r  Allegro :  this  is  probably  the  lark  alluded  to. 

45.  The  lark  now  in  question  I  take  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  last  note ; 
and  to  be  in  fact  made  up  of  the  hand  and  wrist  of 
Iludibras  (situate  just  by  the  opening  of  light 
between  him  and  Ralph,  viz.  ihexeindow.oi  ^6)\\s 
beak  being  formed  out  of  bis  finger,  and  the  eye 
out  of  the  sjime  spot  of  bright  light  which  con- 
stituted the  piece  of  coingiven  as  a  fee  by  Hudi- 
bras  to  his  lawyer  (vide  fig.  38) ;  the  sweet-briar 
and  other  plant?  (42)  are  made  up  of  the  streaks  of 
light  on  Hudibras's  body. 
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While  the  cock  with  lively  din 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin,  50 

Aiid  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  : 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Chearly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill,  55 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 


49.  The  cock  is  drawn  in  fig.  53.  Ralph's 
head,  from  its  shape,  may  well  serve  for  the  stacks 
and  the  opening  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  for 
ihe  barn-door. 

62.  Behind  the  prototype  of  the  cock  may  be 
seen,  in  pale  blurred  light,  the  shape  of  a  hen, 
formed  out  of  the  outline  of  the  face  and  neck  of 
the  boy  flying  the  kite  in  fig.  35.  the  hen  fronts 
to  the  left  and  her  beak  in  light  comes  down  upon 
the  crown  of  the  boy's  head. 

63.  One  of  the  hounds  may  be  the  dog  repre- 
sented as  worrying  the  bear  in  fig.  13,  the  boy 
mentioned  in  last  note  may  be  conceived  to  be 
blowing  a  bugle-horn,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  round  spot  of  light  near  his  chin. 
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Some  time  xoalking,  not  unseen, 
fey  hedge-row  ehhs,  on  hi/Iocs  green. 
Right  agabiRt  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state,  GO 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dig}it ; 
While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 


67.  The  walking  of  L' Allegro,  may  allude  to 
his  foot  and  legs  being  so  prominently  in  riew; 
or  generally  to  the  wanderings  of  the  moon  ;  and 
Euphrosyne'«  head  and  neck  being  taken  for  the 
stock  and  the  arched  light,  spotted  with  small 
shadows  like  leaves,  for  the  branches,  there  will 
be  seen  no  bad  likeiv?ss  of  a  large  Elm-tree. 

o9.  L'AlIegro's  face  in  fact  fronts  the  east  side 
of  the  moon;  but  perhaps  this  passage  might 
intend  lo  alhide  to  the  diverging  rays  of  strong 
light  at  the  soutliern  margin  of  the  moon,  as 
resembling  the  sun,  and  the  paler  lights  around  it 
as  being  like  clouds  (62). 

63.  1  take  the  plowman  to  be  the  same  as  the 
^toward  in  King  Lear  (fig.  87). 
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And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blytbc,  6S 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Strait  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures,     70 


65.  The  milk-maid  may  be  Hamlet's  Ophelia 
(fig.  61). 

G6.  The  mower  wetting  his  scythe,  I  appre- 
hend to  be  the  same  as  the  rider  on  the  forehand 
stag  (fig.  29). 

67.  The  shepherd  an4  his  sweetheart,  I  refer 
to  the  prototypes  of  Horatio  in  Hamlet,  (fig.  49,) 
and  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (fig^  22)* 

69.  This  line  evidently  announces  a  change  to 
4M)mething  new,  and  we  are  now  accordingly  to 
view  the  map  of  the  moon  not  with  its  south  side, 
but  its  north  side  uppermost ;  when,  if  the  reader 
should  have  in  his  recollection  the  explanations 
contained  in  former  notes,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
trace  resemblances  to  all  the  varioqs  objects  men- 
tioned between  this  and  the  79th  ^me,  of  which, 
the  beauty  there  mentioned,  may  be  referable  per- 
haps to  Glycerium,  in  Aadria,  fig«  129« 
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Russet  laxvHHy  and  fallows  grey^ 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray 

Mountains  on  zchose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest, 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  piedy  75 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

BosomM  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  Cynosure  of  neighb'ring  eyes.  86 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes. 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Wliere  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  naet. 

Are  at  their  savoiy  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes,  85 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  ; 

SI.  I  apprehend  the  smoking  chimney  to  be 
referable  to  the  prototype  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear, 
(the  same  as  Hamlet's  llosencrantz,  fig.  6S^)  and 
that  that  same  prototype  is  also  that  of  Thyrsis, 
(83)  as  Corydon's  is  the  same  as  that  of  Guil- 
denstern  in  Hamlet  (fig.  6?). 
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And  then  in  haste  her  bow V  she  leaves. 

With  Tkestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  i 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, '  • 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead,  90 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  the  jocund  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid,         95 

Dancing  in  the  d^equer'd  shade ; 
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86*  Phyllis  I  refer  to  the  same  prototype  as 
that  of  Trulla,  (fig.  20)  for  her  person  has  the 
same  prototype  as  the  bason  or  dish  (fig.  114), 
out  of  which  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  eating* 

88.  Thestylis  1  refer  to  the  same  prototype  as 
that  of  I^esbia,  in  Terence*s  Andria,  (fig.  120);  and 
the  light,  which  forms  her  person,  is  like  a  wheat- 
sheaf  or  a  haycock   (90)  in  shape. 

92.  Upland^  i.  e.  higher  north,  maybe  seen  the 
resemblance  of  a  bell  on  the  person  of  Hudibras's 
Talgol  (fig.  17).  The  same  prototype  as  resem- 
bling a  musical  instrument,  may  be  referred  to 
in  94. 
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And  young  md  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holyniay. 

Till  the  live-long  day-light  &il ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  rmt-brown  ale,  lOQ 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat. 

She  was  piqch't  and  puUM,  she  fi^id^ 

And  he,  by  friar's  lanthorn  led. 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin-  swet,       100 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshM  the  com. 


•      » 


97-  The  young  I  should  Fefer  to  the  prototype 
of  Fortinbras  in  Hamlet,  (fig.  53)  and  ike  old  to 
Polonius  in  the  same  play,  fig.  56. 

100.  This  ]ine  aeems  to  haye  been  suggested 
from  the  likeness  to  a  cup  or  drink ing-gkuis  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  preceding  plays, 

106,  1  should  refer  the  creanqi-bowl  to  the  ssinie 
prototype  as  constituted  ths^t  of  Bassanip,  iu  the 
Merc^ai^t  of  Venice,  and  whic)i  also  gave  him  bis 
^ame.  Vjde  the  note  on  his  character  in  %h»X 
play. 
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That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  Jiendy  1 10 

And  stretched  oiit  all  the  chimney's, length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop^fuU  out  of  doors  he  ftings^ 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep,      115 

I5y  whispering  winds  soon  lulPd  asleep. 

/ ^ ,  

110.  The  lubbar-fiend  would  seem  clearly  to 
be  referable  to  Hudibras's  Talgol,  (fig.  17),  whe- 
ther as  considered  with  a  flail  in-  his  hand,  ot 
stretched  out  before  a  chimney,  or  flinging  out  of 
a  room,  (i.  e.  stretching  out  his  legs  wide  asun- 
der). 

1 16.  The  sleeping  character  I  should  refer  to 
the  prototype  ofMontano  in  Othello,  (fig.  101), 
whose  head  alone  is  visible,  and  therefore  justifies 
the  fancy  that  the  rest  of  his  body  may  be  hidden 
tinder  bed  clothes.  The  mention  of  a  city  would 
seem  to  allude  to  the  whole  of  the  shadows  of  the 
moon,  as  viewed  with  its  south  side  uppermost ; 
and  then  the  knight  or  baron  of  1 19  will  be  refer- 
able to  the  knight  Hudibras  himself,  which  brings 
us  through  a  complete  circuit  of  the  moon  from 
line  69. 
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Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold,    120 
With  store  of  ladies ^  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear  125 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry, 

"    —  I  ■  I         ■■■  ■     ,       ■  ■!  ,     ,    w  — liM^ifi^— ^1,— ^^— PM— aum,  ,, 

135.  I  incline  to  think  that  by  this  line,  imme« 
diately  following  the  notice  of  Hudibras,  there  is  s^n 
ironical  allusion  to  his  beautiful  widow,  (fig.  23). 

125.  By  Hymen  I  understand  the  same  proto- 
type as  that  of  Fame  (fig.  25) ;  her  saffron-robe  is 
referable  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  moon,  and 
her  taper  to  the  prototype  of  Hamlet's  Ghost's 
Truncheon,  (that  Ghost  having  the  same  proto- 
type as  Fame,  (fig.  51.) 

128.  On  recollecting  the  contents  of  former 
notes  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  meaning 


Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  hy  haunted  stream.  130 

Then  to  the  well^rod  stage  anon. 

If  Johnson's  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakspearc,  fancy^s  childi 

Warble  his  native  trood  notes  wild* 

And  ever  against  eating  cares,  135 

Lap  nae  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,        140. 

of  this  line  as  regarding  the  moon;  and  the  five 
next  Hnes  tend  to  warrant  the  general  contents^ 
of  those   notes   by  pointing   to  the   practice  of 
youthful  poets  studying  the  pictures  in  the  moon 
on  sumraer-nights  ;  and  point  to  that  practice  as 
particularly  adopted  by  Shakspeare,  as  attempted 
to  be  shewn  in  the  preceding  volumes:  and  this  , 
again  (considering  who  speaks)  is  still  strengthened 
by  the  expression  in  136,  Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian* 
airs  married  to  verse.   The  general  drift,  however, 
of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  from  the  136th 
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With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tye 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head  145 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heapt  Elysian  flow'rs,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free       % 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 
These  delights  if  thou  canst  give^ 
Mirthj  with  thee  I  ?nean  to  live. 


/ 
^  I 


line,  seems  to  be  to  point  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres  (of  which  poetical  fancy  I  have  already 
said  an  explanation  is  not  wanting) ;  and  a  great 
share  of  that  music,  under'any  explanation,  must 
naturally  be  conceived  to  be  attributable  to  the 
moon,  whose  planetary  wanderings  or  mazes  are 
particularly  alluded  to  in  the  142nd  line.  The 
two  last  lines  of  the  Poem  refer  to  the  constant 
amusement  resulting  from  the  various  poetical 
compositions  to  which  the  pictures  in  the  moon 
have,  in  almost  all  khown  time,  given  rise. 
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IL  PENSEItOSO* 


Hence  vain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  folly  without  father  bred. 
How  little  you  bested. 

Or  filYthefxed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 


■*'■  »W      II  ll  I        I    ■  I       |<l  ■!      II  1— ^>1— «— ^»|>^ 


1.  The  character  of  II  Penseroso  is  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  the  commonly-introduced  or  mid- 
dlemost of  the  three  outlines  of  Hudibras's  face^ 
but  to  the  hithermost  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  same  dark  shadows  as  constitute  the  prototype 
of  Hamlet  when  *'  transformed'*  (fig.  66)  or  tho 
same  as  constitute  Anthonio  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  '*  when  grown  sad  by  his  losses/'  In  this 
character  his  cast  of  countenance  is  peculiarly 
contemplative,  as  alluded  to  in  line  4  by  the 
expression  "fixed  mind;"  While  the  terms  *' brood 
of  folly'*  in  the  second  line  and  '-idle  brain**  ia 
the  fifth  are  to  be  referred  to  lunacy,  as  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  moon. 
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Dwell  in  some  idle  brain,  3 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess^ 

As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun^beams^ 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus  train. 

But  hail  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy,       11 

Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 

8.  This  line  intimates  that  all  the  pictures  in 
the  moon  are  but  images  of  those  in  the  sun,  as 
the  two  lines  preceding  have  r^ard  to  the  infinite 
variety  erf  those  pictures  which  the  fcincy  of  poets 
has  conceived. 

9.  This  and  the  next  line  would  seem  to  relate 
to  the  proper  or  middlemost  of  the  three  outlines 
of  Hudibras,  which  has  an  appearance  of  sleepi*^ 
nesss  about  it,  and  which  therefore  11  Penseroso 
puts  off,  as  adopting  in  preference  the  grave  sedate 
character  of  countenance  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
first  note. 

12.  His  Goddess  Melancholy,  I  take  to  have 
the  same  prototype  as  the  King(Hamlet*s  Father,) 
(fig.  60)  and  as  Othello  in  the  play  of  that  name, 
(fig.  93)  but  now  assigned  to  a  female  character* 
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Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 

To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  vieW  16 

Overlaid  with  black  staid  wisdom's  hue  ; 

Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memmon's  sister  might  beseem^ 

Or  that  starred  Ethiop  Queen  that  strore 

To  set  her  beauties'  praise  above  20 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended : 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended^ 

Thee  bright-hairM  Vesta  long  of  yore 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore  ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign,  25 


■tfbi 


Her  face  is  under  a  black  veil  {fJLsXctg^  in  Melan<* 
choly)  from  whence  in  line  31  she  is  called  a 
Nun,  and  she  is  entirely  clothed  in  a  black 
flowing  robe:  Her  prototype  thus  assigned  ha$ 
all  the  attributes  menlioned  in  lines  32  and  38; 
while  her  eyes  which  are  very  bright  (40)  and 
seen  through  the  veil,  are  fixed  on  the  ground  as 
noticed  in  44.  She  is  II  Penseroso's  Goddess^ 
as  being  made  up  of  the  same  shadows  that  con* 
stitute  his  person. 
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Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain) « 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.        30 

Come  pensive  Kun,  devout  and  pure. 

Sober,  $tedfast,  and  defnure, 

Jill  in  41  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

f  lowing  with  mqje^tic  train. 

And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn,  35 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn* 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 

With  even  ^tep,  and  musing  gait. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes  :  40 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still. 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

JVlth  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

yhqpjix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast  : 

And  join  with  thee,  calm  Peace,  and  Quiety 

JSpare  Fast,  that  oft  with  Gods  doth  diet,  46 
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And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Ay  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing ; 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  ;     50 


45.  By  peace,  quiet  and  fast,  which  she  is  to 
Join  with  her^  may  be  severally  understood 
Hudibras's  Orsin,  (fig,  15)  the  prototype  of 
Montano  in  Othello  (fig.  101)  and  a  figure  lyin|; 
hetweep  those  two,  with  a  hungry  emaciated  face, 
the  eye  of  which  is  situate  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
A^}  drawn  in  fig.  69^  and  the  mouth  at  the  inlet 
ofMoritario's  eye.  These  three  characters,  thus 
pointed  but,  are  made  up  of  the  same  dark  sha- 
dows as  the  Goddess  Melancholy  herself. 

47.  Th^  ring  regards  the  circumference  of  the 
jnoon. 

49.  Under  tha  prototype  of  Montano  (fig.  101) 
may  bp  seen,  in  shadow,  the  likeness  of  a  head 
lYxth  a  long  nose  and  chin,  with  a  bandeau  in 
light,  on  the  forehead,  and  his  conical  cap  formed 
out  of  Montapo's  chin.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
prototype  of  Leisure,  the  figure  is  stooping  down 
over  various  spots  of  light  which  may  be  fancied  to 
resenjble  the  flowers  of  a  garden,  and  he  is  retired^ 
99  beiflg  situate  \^  the  extreme  margin  of  the  moon. 
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But  firsts  and  chief ^st^  with  thee  bring. 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  Jiery-^wheeled  throne^ 
The  cherub  Contemplation '9 


5 1 .  The  figure  here  alluded  to  I  apprehend  to  be 
situate  towards  the  bottom  of  Melancholy's  robe, 
looking  to  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  last  figure, 
with  a  very  bright  eye  and  with  two  wings,  the  ' 
one  formed  out  of  the  dog  in  fig.  13,  and  the* 
other  by  Crowdero's  right  leg  (fig.  14).  This 
character,  so  pointed  out,  immediately  precedes 
what  I  conceive  to  constitute  the  fiery-wheeled 
throne  mentioned  in  line  53,  as  composed  of  those 
diverging  rays  of  strong  light  (which  in.  treating 
of  Hudibras  and  the  plays  I  have  commonly  called 
an  explosion  of  light)  and  which  constitutes  the 
person  of  Fame  in  Hudibras  (fig.  9o);  all  these 
figures  are  composed  of  the  same  shadows  of 
which  the  person  of  Melancholy  herself  is,  made 
up,  and  she  may  be  said  accordingly  to  bring 
them  with  her.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Silence 
in  respect  of  her  position,  but  I  take  her  to  be 
composed  of  lights  rather  than  shadows,  namely, 
those  that  cross  the  person  of  Melancholy  and 
which  constitute  the  prototype  of  Hamlet*a 
Ophelia  (fig,  61). 
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And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along,  .  5d 

^Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing.  fA^  rugged  brow  of  nighty 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  th' accustomed  oak.  QO 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee  chauntress  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even^song  ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen  65 

On  the  dry  'smooth-shaven  green, 


*l     IL    ■' 
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66.  I  apprehend  Philomel^  of  the  nightingale, 
(here)  to  allude  to  the  same  prototype  as  that  of 
the  lark  in  TAlIegro,  mentioned  in  the  note  on 
line  45  there,  as  being  composed  of  Hudibras's 
hand*     Vide  that  note. 

59.  Cynthia,  or  the  moon,  ajludes  I  imagine 
to  the  crescent-shape  of  the  bird  on  kalph's 
person  (fig.  12)  which  is  situate  directly  fronting 
the  view  of  II  Penserosp.  • 

65.   Walk,   as  of  the   planetary  wandering  of 
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To  behold  the  wandering  moorti 

Riding  near  het  highest  noon^ 

hike  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

through  the  Heav'n^s  mde  pathless  way,      10 

And  qffy  as  if  her  head  she  bow^d^ 

Stooping  through  ajleecy  clouds 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far  off  curfew  sounds 

Over  same  wide^water^d  shores  T& 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  j 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit^ 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit^i 

the  moon ;  unseen^  as  of  that  part  of  the  mooi^ 
lii^hcre  11  Penscroso  is  situate,  being  obscured. 

67.  The  nioou  here  mentioned  I  conceive  to 
allude  to  what  was  just  now  norticed  as  the  explo- 
siort  of  light ;  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  round 
ipot  of  strong  light  which  may  te  fancied  to  be 
the  moon  itself,  and  around  it,  numerous  streaks 
and  spaces  of  somewhat  paler  light,  which  may- 
be the  fleecy  cloud  of  line  79. 

74.  The  Curfew  is  referable  to  the  shape  of  K 
pell  on  the  person  of  Talgol  (fig.  17). 

75.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  II  Penseroso 
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^/V here  glowing  ethhers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom,  80 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  belimah^s  drowsy  charm. 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour,  85 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  towW, 

Where  t  may  oft  put'-watch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 

-  - 

in  a  sitting  posture  with  embers  of  a  fire  at  hii 
feet,  formed  out  of  the  resemblance  of  a  "  ismoking 
feggot"  which  11^  mentioned  in  Hudibras's  Epistle 
to  the  Widow,  as  the  device  of  his  seal.  The 
cricket  (89)  may  be  referable  to  the  shadow  which 
formed  Shylock*s  shoe :  and  the  bellman  (83)  to 
the  prototype  of  Polonius  in  Hamlet  (fig.  56)* 
with  the  bell  (visible  on  Talgol's  person)  in  his 
hand. 

85.  TheJ  Latiip  is  to  be  codsidered  as  formed 
out  of  the  streaks  of  light  on  TalgoPs  person  just 
now  referred  to :  and  the  Bear  (87)  is  the  Bear  of 
Hudibras,  fig.  13.. 

27.  Tragedy.    This   is  no  unfit   occasion   to 
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The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 

What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold   9Q 


offer  a  few  short  remarks  on  the  ancient  tragedy 
and  comedy.     The  latter,  as  devoted  to  mirth  and 
gaiety,  seems  to  have  had  for  a  sort  of  presiding 
deity  the  prototype  of  Ralph  or  T  Allegro  in  the 
lyioon,  and  its  name  with  relation  to  that  prototype 
is   derivable  from  (JuihidOOj  to  smile,  (there  being 
more  of  light  on  that  side  of  the  moon  than  on  the 
other)  and  it  has  a  further  reference  perhaps  to  the 
conical  shape  of  the  prototype;  while  the  distinc- 
tive synjbol  of  comedy,  the  sock,  is  clearly  refer- 
able tQ  th^  plain  resemblance  of  a  slipper  or  sock 
(namely,   the  shadow   that  formed   the  foot    of 
CEdipus  and  the  shoe  pf  Shy  lock)  situate  on  that 
side  of  the  moon.     Tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
ascribable  in  the  same  way  to  the  prototype  of 
Hudibras  or  U  Penseroso,  whose  figure   is  made 
up  entirely  of  dark  shadows,  and  who  has  a  goat's 
head  {r^yog^  tragedy;  vide  fig.  103,)  immediately 
behind  his  back ;  while  the  distinctive  symbol  of 
tragedy,  the  buskin,  is  made  up,  as  I  apprehend, 
of  the  whole  of  the  shadows  that  constitute  the 
person  of  II  Penseroso  or  Hudibras ;  the  1^  or 
ankle-part  beingat  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  shoe, 
extending  from  the  goat'^  head  as  its  heel,  to  the 
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The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 

And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent  95 

With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 

In  scepter^ d  pall  come  sweeping  hy. 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 

Or  thie  tale  of  Troy  divine,  100 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskin^d  stage. 


belly  of  Hudibras  as  its  toe;  the  cross-lacings  of 
the  buskin  being  formed  of  the  streaks  of  light  that 
cross  Hudibras's  breast.  .  Under  this  view  of  those 
subjects,  we  may  understand  the  contrast  which 
Horace  seems  to  raise  between  the  largeness 
of  the  buskin  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
«ock, 

Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem,  grandesque  cothurni. 

Ars.  Poet^  80. 
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But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musaeus  from  his  bower. 


-* 


103.  The  passage  from  this  to  the  120th  line 
alludes  to  the  frequent  use  made  by  poets  of  the 
pictures  in  the  moon;  the  last  of  them  particularly 
noticing  the   enigmatical   disguises  practised  by 
the  poets,  which  will  be  observed  upon  at  more 
Jength  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  volume.     But 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that 
Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  Spenr 
ser's  Faiery  Queen,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  passage.     ^'  Milton   has   described    what  is 
meaned  by  allegory  in  his  poem  called  II  Peps^r 
roso,  where  he  alludes  to  the  Squire^s  Tale  in 
Chaucer,   'or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told,  &c.' 
^\nd  in  another  part  of  the  same  preface  there  is 
the  following  passage.     ^'  An^^llegory  is  a  fable  or 
story,  in  ^hich,  undef  imaginary  persons  or  things, 
is    shadowed    some   real  action    or    instructive 
paoral;,  or,  ap  I  think  it  is  somewhere  very  shortly 
defined  by  Plutarch,  it  i^  that  in  which  qn^e  thing 
is  related  and  another  thing  is  understood.     It  is 
a  kind  of  poetical  picture  or  hieroglyphic,  which 
by  its  apt  resemblance  conveys  instruction  to. the 
mind  by  an  analogy  to  the  senses;  and  so  amuses 
J:he  fancy  whilst  it  informs  the   understanding, 
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Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing  105 

Such  notes,  as  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek, 

■  ■        '  i^B^— — ^w^i^iipy^^^^M^^— ^  III  III  I  I  ■  itm^m^m^ 

Every  allegory  has    therefore  two    sensesi   the 

literal  and  the  mystical;  the  literal  sense  is  like  a 

dream  or  vision,  of  which  the  mystical  sense  is 

the  true  meaning  or  interpretation/*  In  the  course 

of  these  able  remarks,   the  preface  bestows  the 

highest  commendations  on  Mr.  Addison  for  his 

success  in   that  mode  of  writing,  instancing  his 

visions    in   the    Tatler  and   Spectator,    namely, 

jthose  of  Justice,  of  Fan^e,  of  Love,  Ambition,  and 

Avarice ;  and  particularly  the  fable    of  the  two 

families   of  Pain  and  Pleasure.     On  all  which, 

however,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  observed,  that 

these  remarks,  however  masterly,  came  somewhat 

short  of  the  truth ;  for  that,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 

method  of  the  ancients  is  in  question,  they  do  not 

jappear  to  havfs  suffered  their  imaginations  to  ^run 

wild,  by  personifying  unsubstantial  things,  such  as 

the  passions  of  love  and  ambition,  or  the  feelings  of 

pain  apd  pleasure,  but  they  seem  to  have  seized 

upon  the  real  likenesses  to  human  beings,  or  other 

;[;inima)s  or  objects,  wherever  they  found  theiUi 
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Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  tftld 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  b6ld,  110 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 

That  pwnM  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass. 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass. 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  ;         115 

And  if  ought  else  great  bar  da  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  surig. 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Of  forests,  and  inchantments  drear. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.     120 


whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  and 
personified  the  former  and  brought  the  others  into 
action  in  regular  methodical  pieces  which  wer^ 
framed  with  a  view  to  physical  rather  than  to 
moral  instruction.  And  it  will  be  found,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  those  observations  are  not 
less  applicable  to  Spenser's  Faiery  Queed,  than 
they  are  to  the  various  compositions  noticed  in 
the  preceding  volumes. 
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Thus  night  oft  fee  me  in  thy  pale  career. 

Till  civil-suited  morn  appear. 

Not  trickt  and  frounct  as  she  was  wont 

With  the  Attic  boy  to  bunt. 

But  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloudy  \%!i 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loudt 

Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still, 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fiUr 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 

With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves.  130 

And  when  the  swt  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me  goddess  bring 
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191.  After  what  has  been  said  in  former  notes^ 
this  line  needs  no  comment. 

125.  On  th^  east  or  left  side  of  the  mooo  (the 
north  being  uppermost)  may  be  seen  the  likenesa 
of  a  female  figure,  the  outline  of  whose  face  and 
body  is  formed  by  the  shadows  of  Mont^np's  &ce 
(fig.  101).  This  figure  I  apprehend  to  be  alluded 
to  in  this  line;  the  streaks  of  pale  shadows  and 
spots  of  the  same  around  it,  forming  the  kerchief 
(195)  and  the  leaves  and  drops  of  rain  (130)« 

131.  The  sojgitb  sida  of  the,  moon  being  now 
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To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves , 

And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak,  135^ 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt 

There  in  close  covert  hy  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaned  eye  may  look,  14(> 

Hide  me  from  day^s  garish  eye. 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh. 

That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing. 

And  the  waters  murmuring 

With  such  concert  as  they  keep,  145 

Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep  ; 

uppermost,  the  explosion  of  light  there  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  sun ;  the  circumference  of  the  moon 
above  it  for  the  arch  (133),  and  the  elm  (of  the 
note  on  line  67  of  T Allegro)  is  now  be  taken  for 
the  pine  or  oak  of  line  135  here. 

139-  The  brook  will  be  that  over  which  Ophelia 
in  Hamlet  attempted  to  hang  her  garland  on  the 
willow- tree. 

146.  The  mention  of  sleep  here  and  in    150 


2^7 
And  let  some  ,itrB,nge  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 
Softly  on  my  eye-^lids  laid.  1 50 

And  as  I  wake,  sxveet  music  breathe 
Ahove^  about ^  or  underneath^ 
.  Sent  hy  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  ^e  w;ood. 
But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail  155 

To  walk  the  studious  cloy sters  pale y 
And  love  the  high  emhoxved  roof 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof 

seem  to  be  referable  to  the  middlemost  of  the 
three  outlines  of  Hudibras's  prototype,  which  has 
a  sleepy  cast  of  countenance. 

148.  Wave  at..  Ought  this  not  to  be  written 
waviate,  by  analogy  to  the  words  exp^itiate, 
invalidate,  ingratiate,  &c.,  as  formed  from  space, 
invalid,  and  grace  ? 

151.  The  music  may  allude  to  that  which 
is  brought  into  action  in  CEdipus  Tyrannus  by 
the  chorus  there  (fig.  127,)  or  perhaps  to  that  the 
spheres  noticed. in  the  conclusion  of  r.AlIegro. 
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And  itoried  nindowi  rkhly  dight. 

Casting  a  dim  reiigiotis  Hght.  l6fr 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  hloir. 

To  the  full  voiced  quire  below ^ 

In  service  high>  and  anthems  clear^ 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mifie  Mf^ 

Dissolve  me  into  extasies,  l65 

And  bring  all  Heav^jjj^  before  mine  eyn^ 


•wir* 


\S%.  The  window  I  take  to  be  the  openiDg 
of  light  between  the  two  prototypes  of  1*  Allegro 
and  11  Penseroso;  and  the  organ  of  l6l  I  should 
r^fer  to  the  same  opening,  marked  as  it  is  by  the 
several  streaks  of  pale  shadow  which  mny  be 
fancied  to  be  the  organ-pipes,  while  its  bellows 
may  be  found  in  the  streaks  of  light  (of  that  shape) 
80  often  noticed  as  marking  the  person  of  Talgol 
(fig.  17.)  The  prototypes  of  Voltimand  and  Cor* 
nelius  in  H»mlet  (fig.  56  and  34,)  and  of  other 
characters,  either  drawn  or  pointed  out  in  former 
notes  as  l)^ing  in  their  region  of  the  moon^  may 
constitute  the  quire  of  line  1^2. 

1 66,  This  line  scarcely  needs  a  comment,  any 
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And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell  170 

Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  she-m; 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 

Towmething  like  prophetic  strain^ 

These  pleasures  M^ancholy  give  175 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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more  than  tl^e  171  st,  both  being  particularly 
applicable  to  the  moon.  Nor  can  the  reader  be 
at  any  loss  to  tr&ce  out  the  hairy  gown  and  mossy 
cell  of  169,  in  reference  to  th^  prototype  of  II 
Penseroso.^ 

173.  This  and  the  next  line  relate  to  the 
common  practice  of  foretelling  the  weather  from 
the  age,  the  changes,  or  appearances  of  the  moon. 

If  I  should  seem  to  have  gone  into  great  length 
on  the  subject  of  the  moon,  (though  the  volumes 
on  the  same  subject  might  be  very  greatly  multi- 
plied,) no  other  justification  of  it  can  be  thought 
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necessary,  than  a  restatement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Ancients  as  already  expressed  (in  a  note  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  volume)  in  the  words  of 
Pliny,  the  Natihralist,  concerning  the  moon  :  viz. 
haud  scio  an  omnium  quae  in  coelo  pernosci  potu- 
erunt  magistra;  but  as  in  the  next  volume  lam 
about  to  quit  for  a  while  the  consideration  of  the 
moon,  the  reader  may  expect  that,  after  four  on  the 
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same  subject,  it  should  at  length  appear  what  coo- 
nection  there  is  between  the  moon  and  the  title  of 
the  book  as  regarding  hieroglyphics.  To  satisfy, 
though  but  in  a  small  degree  at  present,  what 
must  be  admitted  to  be  so  reasonable  an  expecta- 
tion, I  would  first  beg  leave  to  direct  his  attentioa 
to  the  Bird  drawn  in  fig.  13,  and  to  the  Sphynx  in 
fig.  126;  both  of  which  (being  of  such  shapes  te 
.drawn)  are  well  known  to  be  very  common 
hieroglyphic  symbols  :  in  addition  to  these  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  figures  144  and  145 


Fig.   145. 
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are  eiridently  connected  also  with  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics:  the  first  of  thenoi  will  be  seen  (if 
the  north-side  of  the  moon  be  placed  uppermost) 
with  the  headof  a  jay  or  a  daw,  (in  light)  imme- 
diately in  the  light  space  which  forms  the  face  of 
Crowdero  in  Hudibras  (fig.  14);  its  eye  being 
fermed  out  of  the  circular  mark  on  Crowdero'« 
cheek,  and  its  beak  lying  on  Talgdrs  shoulder 
(fig.  17):  if  to  this  head  the  human  form  which 
constituted  the  body  of  Crowdero  be  added,  an{^ 
the  whol^  figure  thuf  composed,  be  i^t 

Figure  146, 


the  identity  of  the  two  (however  the  latter  may  be 
varied  a  little  by  the  sculptor,  with  a  view  to  orna* 
ment)  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  of  doubt.  This 
latter,  fig.  146,  is  a  real  hieroglyphic,  copied  ex- 
actly from  the  fa§ade  of  the  Temple  of  Tentyris 
as  engraved  in  Denon's  Travels  in  Egypt,  PI.  39 
No.  2;  and  it  is  very  firequently  found  among 
Other  groupes  of  hieroglyphics.  On  the  samcr 
temple  is  seen  the  hieroglyphic  of  another  jay  or 
daw  ^hich  looks  the  other  way,  as  copied  in 
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Fig.  147, 


from  the  same  Plate  id  Denon ;  the  prototype  ofthis 
last  may  be  traced  in  the  moon  likewise,  having 
its  head  and  eye^  composed  of  the  same  spaces 
there  as  constituted  those  of  the  other,  viz.  fig.  146, 
but  with  its  beak  pointing  the  opposite  way^ 
or  due  south;  and  the  human  body  which  belongs 
to  this  (namely  that  which  constitutes  the  body 
the  prototype  copied  from  the  moon  in  fig.  H^), 
is  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moon  to  the 
former  and  made  up  of  the  \^Ay  of  Talgol  in 
Hudibras  (fig.  17,)  or  Fortinbras  in  Hamlet 
(fig.  52). 

But  what  is  that  instrument  in  the  right  hand 
of  figure  146  ?  This  is  no  light  question;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  have 
that  instrument  satisfactorily  explained,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  be  an  extremely  common  symbol 
in  the  hieroglyphics ;  and  there  are  many  ancient 
gems  and  other  remains  of  sculpture  and  statuary 
with   littls  or  nothing  else  upoti  them,   which 
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proves  the  great  importance  attached  to  it.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  letter  T,  such  >  as  it  is  simply  repre* 
sented  in 

Fig.  K8. 


which  is  extracted  from  l^l.  114  of  Denon's 
Travels,  as  copied  there  from  one  of  the  Temples 
of  Egypt)  but  more  commonly  seen,  (as  in  fig. 
146,)  annexed  to  a  ring  (or  circle  of  the  year, 
annulus,  quasi  annus,)  and  the  meaning  of  it  I 
^  take  to  be  this,  that  the  letter  T  being  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  English  and  Greek  alphabets,  is 
intended  to  represent  the  golden  number,  as 
marking  the  number  of  years,*  within  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  return  (very  nearly)  to  the  same 
point  of  space  from  whence  they  departed  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period;  a  fact  well  ascertained 

"i^  It  is  often  called  the  toth^  a  name  derived  perhaps 
from  tau,  the  Greek  name  for  the  T,  and  0,  which  last 
letter  would  be  formed  by  the  ring  annexed  to  it,  as  held 
by  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 
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by  astronomers,  the  discovery  of  which  is  ascribed 
particularly  (I  believe)  to  MfTOJv^  whose  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from,  and  to  imply,  mensura- 
tion, or  calculation.  In  the  language  of  Milton's 
Comus',  it  is, 

-that  golden  kby. 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity ; 

and,  as  exhibited  in  the  hand  of  this  figure  so 
representing  one  of  those  in  the  moon,  is  a  symbol 
of  that  immortality  which  belongs  to  the  moon. 
fey  examining    one  of  the  Isiac   Tablet!^,   frortl 
Denon's  Travels  in  Egypt,   PI.    132,  of  which  a 
small  part  is  engraved  in  PI.  iv.  grOupe  2,  in  the 
next  volume,  some  presumption  will  arise,  that  my 
interpretation   of  this   instrument  is  likely  to  be 
right;   for  the  number  of  boats  engraved  there  (in 
which  are  figures,  most  of  which  bear  this  symbol 
in  their  hands)  is,  in  two  several  successions  of 
figures,  exactly  nineteen:  and  though,  from  the 
stars  over  the  heads  of  those  figures  there  is  good 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  tablets  from  which  my 
small  extract  is  taken,  have  regard  to  an  astrono- 
mical subject,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  use 
of  this  symbol  is  confined  to  those  subjects  :  but 
that   it  is    introduced   among   the  hieroglyphics 
whenever  there  is  an  intention  to  allude  to  any  thing 
as  being  either  everlasting  or  greatly  durable  in  its 
VOL.  IV-  y  F 
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nature.     But,  in  respect  of  fig.  148^  iu  purticular, 
where  the  letter  T  is  introduced  in  so  marked  a 
manner,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  peculiarly 
intended  to  point  thereby  to  the  immortal  nature 
of  the  moon,  or  rather  perhaps  (since  that  attribute 
to  of  the  moon,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious)  to 
the  everlasting  truth  of  that  system  of  Physics,  in 
which,  according  to  the  citation  made  just  above 
frpm  Fliny^  her  influence  was  esteemed  to  be  of  a 
paramount  nature  in  the  order  of  the  heavenly 
luniinaries.     That  some  such  object  waa  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  artist  who  designed  fig.  14S, 
will  scarcely  be  doubted  if  it  be  compared  with 
the  map  of  the  moon ;  for  tlie  two  human  figures 
tli^t  support  the  T  seem  to  be  no  other    than 
those  of  the  prototypes  of  Uudibras  and  Ralph, 
with   their  feet  meeting  down  at  the  northern 
corner  of  the  moon,  their  bodies  coiled  up,  and 
their  faces  averted  looking  over  their  shoulders, 
while  the  upright  line  of  the  great  T  they  are 
supporting  is  formed  by  the  light  in  the  center 
which   was   the  prototype  of  Qsric  in   Hamlet, 
(fig.  77)5  and  the  cross-top  of  the  latter  is  formed 
by  the  strong  gleam  of  light  on  the  crown  of 
Osric's  head,  terminating  on  the  left  in  the  hand 
^nd  forceps,  so  often  noticed,  and  on  the  right,  in 
i^»^  truncheon  o^the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  (fig.  41), 
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As  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  before  I 
come  to  a  conclusion  for  the  present  on  the 
subject  of  the  moon,  to  see  that  the  Roman 
sculptors  did  not  leave  her  out  of  their  contempla* 
tion,  I  would  beg  to  direct  his  attention  to  fig.  6 
of  PI.  3,  which  figure  is  copied  in  the  next  volume 
firom  PI.  34  of  Sandby's  edition  of  Horace,  where 
it  is  designated  as  Famiiiee  Romanae  num: — It 
appears  evident  to  me  that  the  head  upon  one  side 
of  the  medal  has  for  its  prototype  the  same  figure 
in  thcf  moon  as  Sidrophel  in  Uudibras  (fig.  33), 
and  Horatio  in  Hamlet  (fig.  49)i  namely,  the  one 
which  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  mooti 
looking  due  south,  and  having  across  its  head 
those  remarkably  formal-shaped  streaks  of  light, 
which  constituted  Crowdero's  fiddle  and  have 
been  assimilated  in  the  preceding  volumes  to  so 
many  different  objects.  The  head  of  this  figure, 
as  of  a  bust,  and  as  having  one  of  those  streaks  of 
light  by  way  of  a  bandeau  on  his  brow,  may  be 
easily  traced  ia  the  noioon  in  conformity  with  that 
on  the  medal.  The  word  libo  there  (Aff^co)  the 
letters  of  which  may  themselves  be  traced  in  those 
streaks  of  light,  may  be  referable  to  the  cup 
or  drinking-glass,  to  which  we  have  so  often  seen 
the  lights  and  shadows  on  this  figure  likened;  and 
the   wojrds  bon    event  may  allude    perhaps  to 
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Truth,  as  found,  according  to  the  adage,  in  a  well. 
The  well  itself  Is  exhibited  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  medal,  and  particularly  denoted,  to  prevent 
mistake,  by  the  word  puteal :  the  resemblance  to 
a  well  of  the  original  prototype  in  the  moon 
is  very  striking,  not  in  general  shape  only,  but  as 
having  the  likeness  of  a  wheel  and  axle,  a  rope  and 
a  bucket  in  it :  the  festoon  engraved  on  the  well  in 
the  medal  may  be  traced  likewise  in  the  moon,  as 
well  as  those  appendages  thereto  which  might  have 
been  intended;perhaps,to  represent  hooped  buckets. 
Finally,  the  word  scribon  seems  referable  to  that 
likeness  to  a  writing-desk  or  ink-stand  with  a  pen 
in  it,  or  to  paper  itself  written  upon,  which  the 
prototype  of  fig.  6  (which  constitutes  that  of 
(£dipus's  swelled  foot,  with  a  hole  or  scar  of  a 
wound  in  it,)  may  be  easily  conceived  to  possess. 
On  the  whole  it  appears,  froni  these  Jast  statements, 
that  in  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  oldest 
dates,  (as  well  as  in  ancient  poetry,  which  last  has 
been  shewn  at  so  much  length  in  the  preceding 
volumes,)  remains  of  art  have  come  down  to  us 
which  seem  manifestly  to  have  been  intended  to 
commemorate  the  different  appearances  exhibited 
by  the  moon,  which  appearances  could  never  have 
been  discernible  unless  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 
But  as  with  some  readers  it  may  be  still  further 


satisfactory,  if  the  oonnection  between  the  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  appearances  in  the  moon  be  made 
out  without  the  intervention  of  the  telescope,  an 
instrument  which  they  may  suppose,  possibly, 
would  give  an  opening  for  an  undue  exercise  <^ 
the  imagination ;  it  muy  be  observed,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  regard  that  luminary  with  the 
naked  eye  on  any  night  of  a  full  moon,  in  order 
to  perceive,  most  clearly,  on  her  disk,  a  groupe  of 
figures  made  up  of  her  shadows,  similar  to  the 
rough  sketch  given  in 

Fig.  149, 


which,  indeed,  is  only  a  rough  sketch*  and  not  a 
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regular  copy ;  but  if  the  reader  is  iu  any  d^ree 
conversant  with  hieroglyphics,  he  cannot  fail  to 
recollect  the  seeing  a  groupe  of  figures,  similar  to 
that  so  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  moon,  frequently 
engraved  among  the  characters  on  the  Egyptian 
temples  and  obelisks  ;  and  to  one  of  these,  in  par- 
ticular as  inserted  in  PI.  iv.  in  the  sixth  volume, 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  bis  particular 
attention,  in  treating  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

It  is  now  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  I  have 
looked  at  the  moon  with  a  telescope,  but  I 
have  often  amused  myself  with  observing  her  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  though  it  is  possible  that 
either  my  eye  or  my  memory  may  have  deceived 
me,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  groupe 
which  is  sketched  in  fig.  149,  undergoes,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  several  alterations.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  standing  figure  oii  the  right 
hand  of  the  groupe  approaches  to  and  recedes  from 
the  centre  of  the  moon  in  the  course  of  that  period, 
and  that  the  sitting  figure  does  the  same,  vice  versa. 
Besides  which,  it  has- further  appeared  to  me,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  groupe  which  are  much  more 
distinctly  visible  in  the  months  of  Summer  and 
Autumn;  than  they  are  in  the  Winter,  are  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  at  some  part  of  each 
individual  month,  much  more  upright  and  ei^cjt 
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than  they  are  at  others,  at  which  last  times  or 
seasons  they  decline  their  heads  to  the  left  hand, 
according  more  nearly  with  the  position  in  whicli 
fig.  149  is  here  inserted  in  the  book.  So  that 
without  any  other  assistance  than  the  naked  eye 
there  would  appear  to  be  three  great  changes  of 
the  moon  (other  than  her  quarterly  changes) 
visible  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  a  part  of  them 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  each  month,  evidencing 
$o  many  diflferent  sorts  of  libration;  by  means  of 
the  two  first  of  which  more  of  her  eastern  and 
western  limbs  are  severally  brought  into  view, 
imd  by  the  third  there  is  a  motion  round  her 
center  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  and  it  may  be 
on  this  account  that  in  lludibras  jand  in  the  Plays 
above  inserted,  there  is  such  frequent  reference 
to  the  three-fold  action  or  three-fold  speaking  of 
the  different  characters  represented  therein. 

Whether  the  reader  will  find  my  conjectures  in 
these  particulars,  true  or  false,  I  know  not;  but 
it  is  proper  he  should  be  apprized  that  their 
truth  or  falsehood  has  no  bearing  one  way  or  the 
other,  upon  the  evidence  on  which  that  ancient 
system  of  physics  rests,  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  to  be  reserved :  and  whatever  may  be  the 
foundations  of  those  conjectures,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted,  probably,  that  I  have  thrown  out  sufficient 
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motives  for  observing  the  mooii  dn  various  other 
grounds.  Inclosing,  therefore, this  fourth  volume, 
and  quitting  for  the  present  the  subject  which  has 
been  principally  had  in  view  all  along,  I  Cannot 
withhold  the  cTcprcssion  of  the  pleasure  I  have  in 
prospect,  when,  occupied  hereafter  in  surveying  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  moon  in  a  summer-night, 
I  may  reflect  that  there  are  thousands,  nay  tens  of 
thousands,  perhaps,  who  may  have  been  induced, 
by  the  contents  of  these  pages,  to  occupy  them- 
selves at  the  same  moment  in  contemplating  the 
same  inexhaustible  sources  of  wonder,  instruc- 
tion, and  delight. 
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